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Reducing Specialist Says: where 

LOSE WEIGHT ' 
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Most' 



MOST ANY 
PART OF 
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BODY. WITH 




Relaxing • Soothing 
Penetrating .Massage 



FOR GREATEST BENEFIT IN 
REDUCING by massage- use 
Spot REDUCER -with or with- 
out . electricity — Also used as 
an aid in the relief 'of pains 
for which massage is indicated. 




PLUG IN 
GRASP 
HANDLE. 
AND 
APPLY 



Don't Stay FAT— You Con Lose 
POUNDS and INCHES SAFELY ^***’health''"® 



Take, pounjds off — keep 
slim . and', -frim.., with Spot 
Reducerf Remarkable new 
\nventibn^wHich'",'uses ' one 
''of tKe -'most 'effective re- 
ducing methods'^employed 
by masseurs .and^'turfci'sh 
baths-^MASSACEl' 



y^lKE^a magic wand, the 
^/^“Spot Reducer”' obeys 
your every wish. Most 
any part of your body where 
' it 'is loose and- flabby, wher- 
'ever you have extra'^weight 
and: inches, the ‘‘Spotv Re- 
.ducer” can aid you in acquir* 
ing 'a youthful, slender and 
graceful -figure. The beauty 
of this scientifically designed 
' Reducer is that the method .is 
so simple'and'easy, the results 
quick, sure iand harmless 
No exercise or 'strjct diets. 
No steambaths,'?.drugs or 
laxatives. 



With the SPOT REDUCER you can now enjoy the 
beneflts'of RELAXING, SOOTHING massage in the 
sprivacy of your own hornet Simple to use — Just plug 
In, grasp handle and apply over most any part of the 
body — stomach, hips, chest, neck, thighs, arms, but- 
tocks, -'etc.' ' The relaxing, soothing massage breaks 
down FATTY TISSUES, tones the muscles and flesh, 
'and.-the increased awakened blood~ circulation' carries 
away waste fat — helps you regain and keep a firmer 
and more GRACEFUL FIGURE! . ' 

Your Own' Private Masseur at Home 

When you'use.the Spot Reducer, it’s almost like hav- 
tng-ypur.own.private masseur.at home.. It's fun reduc- 
ing; thisC.way!'. 'It, not> only helpS'^you. reduce arid' keep: 
slim-^ut^alsoJalds' In the relief of those typos'of,.aches 
and 'pairis^an'di'i'tlre'd’ nerves that can . Ira helped by 
massagefil.f^TheiiSpot' Reducer -is handsomely made of 
light weight' alu'minum.,and rubber jand truly a -beau- 
tiful invention, ybii will be thankfuT you own. AC 110 
rolts. Underwriters laboratory approved. 



TRY THE SPOT REDUCER 10 DAYS FREE IN YOUR OWN HOMEj 



Mall this coupon with only $1 for your Spot Reducer on approval. 
Pay postman Jfl.95 plus delivery — or send J9.95 (full price), and we 
ship postage prepaid.' Use' it for ten days in your own home. Then 
If -not delighted return Spot Reducer for full purchase price refund. 
Don’t delay! You have nothing to lose— ^except ugly, embarrassing, 
undesirable pounds of FAT. MAIL COUPON nowl 



ALSO USE IT FOR ACHES AND PAINS 





CANT SLEEP MUSCULAR ACHES: 



Relax with .electric 
Spot Reducer See - 
how soothing -its 
gentle massage can 
be.' Hlelps you sleep 
when massa^ can be 
of benefit. 



A handy helper for 
•transient relie.f of 
discomforts that 
can be aided by 
gentle, relaxing 
massage. 



LOSE WEIGHT 
OR NO .charge 



USED BY EXPERTS 

T h ou san d B. have lost 
weight this- way— in 
hips, abdomen, legs, 
arms, necks,. buttocKs. 
etc. The same method 
used by stage, screen 
and radio personalities 
and leading reducing 
salons. The Spot Re- 
ducer can bemused in 
your spare time. In the 
privacy of your' own 
room. 

ORDER IT TODAYI 



SPOT REDUCER CO.,^ Dept: E-8H 
1025 Broad St., Nework, New Jersey 

Please send me the Spot Reducer for lO days' 
trial period. I enclose $1. Upon arrival ( 
will pay -postman only SB. 95 plus postage 
and handling. If not delighted I may return 
SPOT. REDUCER 'within lO days for prompt 
refund of full purchase price. 



□ SAVE POSTAGE — check' here if- yeu enclose 
$9.95 with coupon. We pay all postage and ' 
handling charges. Game money back guarantee 
applies. 



.lost ■'WEIGH?. OR NO CHiRCE 



Give yourself an even break I 




I.C.S. training is a key to advancement Here’s how three 
men cashed in on these down-to-earth home study courses. 

After serving with the U. S. Army Air Forces in World War n, I went to work 
for a sign company. Decided to take an I.C.S. course in Show Card and 
Sign Lettering to get' ahead. Soon after beginning the course I became a 
partner in-another sign company, and after finishing my I.C.S. training, 
1 started my own sign business in California.” 



When I enrolled for my I. C. S. Aeronautical Engineer’s Course, I was an 
Aircraft Crew Alert, Grade. 10, Step 2, but noW I’m an Aircraft Service 
Mechanic, Grade 15, Step 3, at Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Illinois. My 
advancement brought an increase in salary of 45.2%. The Progress Reports 
sent my employer played a very Important part In my promotion. Many 
B'time, your lessons went fight on the job with mel” 



I sighed up for I. C. S. training while working in a plant. 

Bight away things happened. You might say that promotions outstripped 
my ability to keep, up with ihy I.C,^. lessons. Recently ! was made fore- 
man of the welding setup and Assembly Department, and now Pm In charge 
of training three other men for promotion. Naturally, I’m determined to 
finish my LC. S. training.” 





You, tee, will hud that I.6.S. home study pays olf in hetter pay and 
halter jobs. Why not fill out and mail the coupon below-right now! 
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2. GOOD PAY JOB 

Your neat step is \ good iob installing and servicing Radio-Televi- 
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and service shop or getting 1 good job in a firtudeastiog Sudors. 

Today there are over 90,000.000 home and auto Radios. 3100 
Broadcasting Stadons arc on the air. Aviadon and Police Radio, 

Micro-Wave Relay, Two-Way Radio are all expanding, making 
more and better opportunities (or-servieing and coauDunicadon I 
technicians and FCC licensed operators. 
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And think of the opponunities in Televifiont In 1950 over 

5.000. 000 Television sets were sold. By 1954 authoridcs esdoate 
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dons are now operating, with cipent predicting 1 ,000. Now is the 
time to get in tine for success and a bright future in America’s 
fast-growing industry. Be a Radio-Television Technician. Mai) j 
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t T IS a characteristic of news, that the most 
fascinating items are sometimes buned 
away in the back pages among stories of local 
fires, 'garden club announcenients, bright say- 
ings of children and advice -on home, medical 
^problems. .Many of you may not have seen the 
short item dealing with, the, building of:.a new 
subway on Second -^Avenue in New York City, 
or the., shorterdtem, which followed.. The .firm 
of Pomerance'&'BreineS',, well-known, architects, 
has offered the Planning Commission a plan* to 
incorporate a* freight level iri' the new s.ubway' 
in addition to its- regular passenger lanes. 
Freight would be handled byi,“nipvable conveyor 
•belts or by tractor' trams.” Shipments ihovi'fig 
along the tunnels would be received directly in 
the basements of buildings along the way. 

Such- plans' have been offered before. The 
startling thing here is that the idea is receiving 
the, serious consideration and respectful atten- 
tion of the Planning Commission, the Board of 
Transportation and the Mayor. 

The'First Break 

If you have ever torn your hair over the 
lethargy of public servants, the time may have 
come to utter one small discreet hosanna. Here, 
fellow conspirators, is the first visible break, 
the first move in the direction of the city of the 
future. 

Lacking intelligent planning, our cities have 
simply grown — grown larger and more un- 
wieldy in the same shapeless pattern with which 
they began. The congestion in 'and' around any 
urban center is not only appalling, it is idiotic. 
In any town controlled by traffic lights, half the 
city is always standing still and waiting for the. 
other half to go by. The community never' op- 
erates at more than 50% of its capacity. And to 
take a Sunday drive on the roads within -50 
miles of a metropolitan area is to invite a choice 
of sudden death or slow, blithering insanity. 



It would seem- pretty obvious that our cities 
cannot be allowed simply tb go on becoming 
larger. It was no cynic, biit merely an observant 
man, who first remarked that the automobile 
would eventually cancel itself out w’hen there 
were so many of therii that none -of them could 
move. 

Hot Spots 

Thisi condition is already apparent in such 
hot-spots as the.midtowri district of New York, 
where at theater.- time it may take an hour to 
mo^e, half a dozen blocks. But almost any 
■volume of traffic could be handled if it were not 
forever at. cross-purposes. And separate traffic 
levels are so obvious' a solution that the only 
wonder is how long wc must wait before we 
begin building in -that direction. 

Those who look with suspicion on this type 
of futuristic growth, because of fear that it 
might lead to the mechanized, soulless “city- 
states” of some science-fiction epics, may be 
unnecessarily alarmed. Visualize a city in which 
all freight and trucking is handled on subter- 
ranean roadways beneath the surface ; in which 
passenger car traffic flows north and south on' 
one •'level — east and west on another — with 
never a traffic light or a stop. And above all, 
far from fumes, noise, motion and danger, a 
rooftop. promenade for pedestrians, with all the 
grass and trees and gardens and store fronts for 
.window shopping their hearts could desire.- 

Such a city is likely to be far more relaxing, 
quiet, -safer, healthier, cleaner and more enjoy- 
able to live, in than bur present" Gehennas of 
dirt and noise and jittery nerves.. 

The Language of Science 

Such an idea is too familiar to sell here. But 
an application suggests itself. There are a' lot 
(Continued on page 132) 
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WHAT SECRET POWEE 
D1 D TH IS M A N POSS E S S ? 




Benjamin Franklin 

(A Rosicrucian) 



Why was this man great? How does any- 
one — man or woman — achieve- greatness? Is 
it not by mastery of the powers within our- 
selves? 

Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn tfie 
secrets of a full and peaceful life! Benjamin 
Franklin — like many other learned and great 
men and women — was a Rosicrucian. The 
Rosicrucians (NOT a religious organization) 
first came to America in' 1694. Today, head- 
Cjuarters of the Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail^annually to all parts of 
the world. 

Rosicrucians 

SAN lO'SE • (AMOBC) CALIFORNIA 



THIS BOOK FREE! 

Write for YOUR FREE 
COPY of “The Mastery of 
Life" — ^TODAY. No obliga- 
cion. No. salesmen. A non- 
profit-organization. Address: 
Scribe G.S.V. 



SEND THIS COUPON 

■' Scribe C.S.V. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

I San Jose, California 

I Please send roe che free hook. The Mastery of Life, which 
explains how I- may learn to use my faculties and powers 
of mind. 

I NAME '*■ • . 

I ADDRESS ; ^ 

I CITY, 

I 70NF S TAT F__ . _ _ 





(Vhcd’A Tbiw 

in ScienjCB? 




ADD TO MOMENTOUS DISCOVERIES in 

science the earth-shaking information that children 
use up more energy in washing dishes than adults. 
39% is the figure, if you are a bear for figures. And. 
not only dishwashing— boys use more energy than 
their fathers for the same job of carpentry, girls 
more energy than their mothers for the same task 
of sewing. Unmeasured is the amount of energy 
squandered by adults in catching the youngsters 
to make them wash the dishes, etc. If you added 
that in, it would look bad for the adults. 

IF YOU ARE WORRIED about the flash heat 
and radiation from A-bombs, hie yourself to the 
corner grocei^ and buy a few rojls of aluminum 
foil. With this stuff fashion yourself a head-to- 
floor robe, including hood, and you will .be about 
as safe as you can get. Aluminum reflects in- 
credible amounts of heat, which is apparently 
the worst hazard if you are close to where a 
bomb falls. Failing aluminum, even a white 
robe will reflect a lot* of the heat. This is par- 
ticularly important if you are a dark-skinned 
person, as dark skin absorbs 90% of the radi- 
ated heat, while white skin absorbs only 60%. 

JOHN L. LEWIS may be looking for a new job if 
certain developments in mining technique become 
more widely spread. Coal in very-deep seams is set 
afire by means of a thermite bomb, air or oxygen 
is pumped down to keep it burning and the result 
is a rush of hot gas which will turn a turbine to 
generate electric power right at the mine. This by- 
passes a lot of intermediate steps and saves untold 
hours of man labor. It could also result in the 
elimination of miners altogether. 

SPEAKII^G AT THE MEXICAN SCIEN- 
TIFIC CONGRESS in Mexico City, Dr. Har- 
low Shapley of Harvard College suggested the 
existence of tremendous stars almost as large 
as our entire solar system'. Reasoning from the 
photometric analysis of their light, Dr. Shapley 
believes these stars to have a dense and intense- 
ly bright center, with an outer layer of thinner 
matter. The radius of one huge orb is estimated. 



at" 500 million miles, but the matter in the outer 
layer is so thinly distributed as to make the best 
vacuum we have been able to achieve on earth 
look solid. With all that, some of the new giants 
are as much as 50,000 times brighter than our 
sun. They are 80,000 light years away, in the 
large Magellanic Cloud. 

RAINMAKJNG IS GETTING a second look. After 
the initial enthusiastic reports, a slight letdown set in 
and the U. S. Weather Bureau is now conducting 
an investigation to decide whether or not people 
who bought rain were taken to the cleaners. There 
is so much variation and guesswork in rainfall that 
no one has been able to say deflnitely that the rain- 
makers have helped — or failed. 

ANOTHER HUGE STEP toward making 
hian independent of his perishable body has been 
taken. Dr. John Gibbon of Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia believes that an 
artificial heart and lung will be in use within a 
year. So far they cannot' be considered as 
permanent replacement’s, but even on a tempo- 
rary scale they can be life-savers by taking over 
during a serious illness or operation. Further 
research is backed by an $89,893 grant by the 
National Heart. Institute.. 

IF YOU LEARNED IN SCHOOL that there are 
nine planets in our solar system you are a little bit 
wrong. There are nine big planets, but there are 
hundreds — maybe thousands — of little planets and 
new ones arc being discovered every day. Some of 
these are little fellows, only a half-mile or so across. 
And some are bigger. Ceres, the first discovered in 
1801. by a Sicilian astronomer named Piazzi, is al- 
most 500 miles across and would make a nice sum- 
mer resort for anyone able to reach it. Pallas, dis- 
covered in 1802, IS about 300 miles across. Juno is 
118 miles across and Vesta, which can be seen with 
the naked eye, is 248 miles. Hermes is a real baby, 
only half a mile in diameter. Then there is -Eros, 
shaped like a dumbbell, and Hidalgo .and Icarus 
and something like 1500 more to. be discovered. 
So don’t let anyone tell you there are only nine 
planets in our solar system. 




A Novel by JACK VANCE 



I 



HE doorkeeper was' a big hard- 
looking man with an unwholesome 
- horse-face, ,.a skin like corroded 
sine. Two girls spoke to him, asking arch 
questions. 

Jean saw him grunt noncommittally. 



"Just stick around; I can’t give out no 
dope.” 

He motioned to the girl sitting beside 
► Jean, a blonde girl, very smartly turned 
9Ut. She rose to her feet ; the doorkeeper 
slid back the door. The blonde girl 





She Was a Juvenile Delinquent With Million-Dollar 



walked swiftly -thrpug-h into the inner 
room ; the door closed behind her; 

She moved tentatively forward, 
stopped short. 

A man sat quietly on an bld-fashiphed 
leather couch,, watching thrpugh .half- 
closed eyes. 

Nothing frightening here, was- her 
initial impression. He was young — 
twenty-four or twenty-five. Mediocre,, 
she thought, neither tall nor short, 
stocky nor lean. His hair was nonde- 
script, his features without distinction, 
his clothes unobtrusive and neutral. 

He shifted his -position, opened his 
eyes a flicker. The blonde girl felt a 
fluick paiig. Perhaps she had been rnis- 
taken. 

“How old are you ?” 

“I’m-^twenty.” 

“Take off'your clothes.” 

She stared, hands tight and white- 
knuckled on her purse. Intuition came 
suddenly ; she drew a quick shallow 
breath. Obey him once, give in once, he’ll 
be your master as long as you live. 

“No. . No, I won’t.” ' 

She turned quickly, reached for the 
door-slide. He said unemotionally, 
“You’re too old anyway.” 

The door jerked aside; she walked 
quickly through the outer room, looking 
neither right nor left. 

A hancf touched her arm. She stopped; 
looked down into a face that was jet, 
pale rose, ivory, A young face with an 
expression of vitality aiid intelligence : 
black eyesj short black hair, a beautiful 
clear skin, mouth without make-up. 

Jean asked, “What goes on? What 
kind of 'job is it?” 

The blonde girl said in a tight' voice, 
“I don’t know. P-didn’t stay to tod out, 
It’s- nothing nice.” She turned, went 
through the outer door. 

Jean sank back into, the chair, pursed 
her lips speculatively. A minute passed. 
Another girl, nostrils flared wide, came 



from the inner room, crossed to the door, 
looking neither right nor left. 

Jean smiled faintly. She had a wide 
mouth, expansive and flexible. Her 
teeth were small,, white, very sharp. 

The doorkeeper motioned to her. She 
jumped to her feet without using her 
hands, entered the inner ropm. 

The quiet man was smoking. A silvery 
plume rose past his face, melted into the 
air over his head. Jean thought, there’s 
something strange in his" complete im- 
mobility. He’s too tight, too compressed. 

She put her hands behind her back and 
waited, watching carefully. 

“How old are you?” 

T^'HIS was a question she usually found 
wise" to evade.- She tilted her head 
sidewise, smiling, a mannerism which 
gave her a wild and reckless look. “How 
old do jfou think I am'?” 

“Sixteen or seventeen.” 

“That’s close enough.” 

He nodded. “Close enough. What’s 
your name?” 

“Jean Parlier.” 

“Who do you live, with?” 

“No one. I live alone." 

“Father? Mother?” 

“Dead.” 

“Grandparents? Guardian?’’ 

“I’m alone.” 

He noddedi “Any trouble with the law 
on that account?” 

She" considered him warily. “No.” 

He moved his head enough to send a 
kink running up the feather of smoke. 
“Take off your clothes.” 

“Why?” 

lilt’s a quick way to check your quali- 
fications.” 

“Well — yes. In a way I guess it is. 
Physical or moral ?” 

,He made no reply, sat looking at her 
impassively, the gray skein of smoke ris- 
ing past his face. 

She shrugged, put her .hands to her 
12 - 
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sides, to her neck, to her waist, to her 
back, to her legs, and stood without 
clothes. 

He put the cigarette to his mouth, , 
puffed, sat up, stubbed it out, rose to his 
feet, walked slowly forward. 

He’s trying to scare me, she thought, 
and smiled quietly to herself. He could 
try. 

He stopped two feet away, stood look- 
ing down into her 
eyes, “You really 
want a million dol- 
lars?” 

“That’s why I’m 
here.” 

“You took the 
advertisement in 
the literal sense of 
the words?”- 

“Is there ,any 
other way?” 

“You might have construed the lan- 
guage as — metaphor, hyperbole.” 

She grinned, showing her sharp white 
teeth. “I'don’t know what those words 
mean. Anyway I’m here. If the adver- 
tisement was only intended for you to 
look at me naked. I’ll leave.” 

His expression did' not change. Pecu- 
liar, thought Jean, how his'body moved, 
his head turned, but his eyes always 
seemed fixed. He said as if he had not 
heard her, “Not too many girls have ap- 
plied.” 

“That doesn’t concern me. I want a 
million dollars. What is it? Blackmail? 
Impersonation ?’’ 

He passed o-ver her question. “What 
would you do with a million if you had 
it?” 

“I don’t know. . . I’ll worry about that 
when I get it. Have you checked my 
qualifications? I’m cold.” 

He turned quickly, strode to the couch, 
seated himself. She slipped into her 
clothes, came over to the couch, took a 
tentative seat facing him,. 



He said dryly, “You fill the qualifica- 
tions almost too well !” 

“How, so?” 

“It’s unimportant.” 

Jean tilted her head, laughed. She 
looked like a healthy, very pretty high- 
school girl who might be the better for 
more sunshine. “Tell me what I’m to do 
to earn a million dollars.” 

“You’re to marry a wealthy young 
man, who suffers from — let us call it, an 
incurable disease. When he dies, his 
property will be yours. You will sell his 
property to me for a, million dollars.” 
“Evidently he’s worth more' than a 
.million dollars.” 

He was conscious of the questions she 
did not ask. “There’s somewhere near a 
billion involved.” 

“What kind of disease does he have? I 
might catch it myself.” 

“I’ll take care of the disease end. You 
won’t catch it if you keep your nose 
clean.” 

“Oh — oh, I see — tell me more about 
him. Is he handsome? Big? Strong? I 
might feel sorry if he died.” 

“He’s eighteen years old. His main in- 
terest is collecting.” Sardonically; “He 
likes zoology too. He’s an eminent zoolo- 
gist. His name is Earl Abercrombie. He 
owns — ” he gestured up — “Abercrombie 
Station.” 

Jean stared, then laughed feebly. 
“That’s a hard way to make a million 
dollars. . . Earl' Abercrombie. .” 
“Squeamish ?” 

, “Not when I’m awake. But I do have 
nightmares.” 

“Make up your mind,” 

She looked modestly to where she had 
folded her hands im her lap. “A million 
isn’t a very large cut out of a billion.” 

He surveyed her with something like 
approval. “No. It isn’t.” 

She rose'to her feet, slim as a dancer. 
“All you do is .sign a check. I have to 
marry him, get in bed with him. ” 
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“They don’t use beds on Abercrombie 
Station.” 

“Since he lives on Abercrombie, he 
might not be interested in me.” 

“Earl is different,” said the quiet man. 
“Earl likes gravity’ girls.” 

“You must realize that once he dies, 
you’d' be forced to accept whatever I 
chose to give you. Or the property might 
be put in charge of a trustee.” 

“Not necessarily. The Abercrombie 
Civil Regulation allows property to be 
controlled by anyone sixteen or over. 
Earl is eighteen. He exercises complete 
control over the Station, sub.]‘ect to.a few 
unimportant restrictions. I’ll take -care 
of that end.” He went to the door, slid it 
open. “Hammond.” 

The man with the long face came 
■wordlessly to the door. 

‘Tve .got her. Send the others home.” 
He closed the door, turned to Jean. “I 
want you to have dinner with me.” 

“I’m not'dressed for dinner.” 

“I’ll send up the couturier. Try to be 
ready in an hour.” 

TTE LEFT the room. The door closed. 

Jean stretched, threw back her 
head, opened her mouth in a soundless 
exultant laugh. She raised her arms oyer 
her head, took a step forward, turned a. 
supple cart-wheel across the rug, 
bounced to her feet beside the window. 

She knelt, rested her head on her 
hands, looked across Metropolis. Dusk 
had come. The great gray-golden sky 
filled three*-quarters of her vision. A 
thousand feet below was the wan gray, 
lavender and black crumble of surface 
buildings, the pallid roadways streaming 
with golden motes. To the right, aircraft 
slid silently along force-guides to the 
mountain suburbs — tired normal people 
bound to pleasant normal homes. What 
would they think if they knew that she, 
Jean Parlier, was watching? For- in-, 
stance, the man who drove that shiny 
Skyfarer with the pale gfeen chey- 
rets. . She built a picture of him : 
pudgy, forehead creased with lines of 
worry. He’d be hurrying hoime to' his 



wife, who would listen tolerantly while 
he boasted or grumbled. Cattle-women, 
cow- women, thought Jean without ran- 
cor. What man could subdue her? Where ■ 
was the man who \yas wild and hard and 
bright enough? Remembering her 
new job, she grimaced. Mrs. Earl Aber- 
crombie. She looked up into, the sky. 
The stars were not yet out and the lights 
of Abercrombie Station could not be 
seen. 

A million dollars, think of it! “What 
will you do with a million dollars?” her 
hew employer had asked her, and now 
that she returned to it, the idea was un- 
comfortable, like a lump in her throat. 

What would she do with a million dol- 
lars ? 

Idly she tried to picture herself. How 
would she look? How would she feel? 
How would she. Her mind-moved 
away from the subject, recoiled with the 
faintest trace of anger, as if it were a 
subject not to be touched upon. ' “Rats,” 
said Jean. “Time to worry about it after 
I get it. A million dollars. Not too 
large a cut out of a billion, actually. Two 
million would be better.” 

Her eyes followed a slim red airboat 
diving along a sharp curve into the park- 
ing area; a sparkling new Marshall 
Moon-chaser. Now there was something 
she wanted. It would be one of her first 
purchases. 

The door slid open. Hammond the 
doorkeeper looked briefly in. Then the 
couturier entered, pushing his wheeled 
kit before him, a slim little blond man 
with rich topaz eyes. The door closed. 

Jean turned away from the' window. 
The couturier — Andre was the name 
stencilled on the enamel of the box- 
spoke for more light, walked around her, 
darting glances up and down her body. 

“Yes,” he muttered, pressing his lips 
in and out. “Ah, yes. . . Now what does 
the lady have in mind?” 

“A dinner gown,. I suppose.” 

He nodded. “Mr. Fotheringay men- 
tioned formal evening wear.” 

So that was his name — Fotheringay. 

Andre snapped up a screen. “Observe, 
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if you will, a few of my effects ; perhaps 
there is something to please you.” 

Models appeared on the screen, step- 
ping forward, smiling, turning away. 
Jean said; “Something like that.” 
Andre made a gesture of approval, 
snapped his fingers. “Orare-Lei. Made- 
moiselle has good taste. And now we 
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^T'HERE have always been 
colonies — colonies of nud* 
ists, artists, vegetarians, non? 
conformists and plain old 
rugged individualists. Here at' 
Abercrombie Station, for the 
first time, we have a colony for 
fat people. Nor is their chosen 
isolation intended merely^ to 
avoid ridicule. It has a prac* 
tical advantage. Far from 
Earth’s burdensome gravity, 
freed of the chains of their weight, the fat people 
can skip as lithesome as Iambs on the green, while 
their avoirdupois,' instead of sagging grotesquely, 
balloons in rich, rosy, enticing curves. 

Everybody has a different idea of paradise, but 
if you happen to be dieting — or should be — you’ll 
have *fun with lack Vance’s idea of a heavyweight 
heaven. 

— The Editor 



shall see. If mademoiselle will let me 
help her. . .” 

He deftly unzipped her garments, laid 
them on the couch. 

“First — we refresh ourselves.” He se- 
lected a tool from his kit, and holding 
her wrist between delicate thumb and 
forefinger, sprayed her arms with cool 
mist, then warm perfumed air. Her skin 
^tingled, fresh, invigorated. , 

Andre tapped his chin. “Now, the 
foundation.” 

She stood, eyes half-closed, while he 
bustled around her, striding off, making 
whispered comments, quick gestures 
with significance only to himself. " 

He sprayed her with gray-green web, 



' touched and pulled as the strands set. He 
adjusted knurled knobs at the ends of a 
flexible tube, pressed it around her waist, 
swept it away, and it trailed shining 
b’ack-green silk. He artfully twisted and 
wound his tube. He put the frame back 
in the kit, pulled, twisted, pinched, while 
the silk. set. 

He sprayed her with Wan white, quick- 
ly jumped forward, folded, shaped, 
pinched, pulled, bunched and the stuff 
fell in twisted bands from her shoulders 
and into a full rustling skirt. 

“Now — gauntlets.” He covered her 
arms and hands with warm black-green 
pulp which set into spangled velvet, 
adroitly cut with scissors to bare the 
. . back of her hand. 

“Slippers,” Black satin, webbed with 
emerald-green phosphorescence. 

“Now — the ornaments.” He hung a 
red bauble from her right ear, slipped a 
cabochon ruby on her right hand. 

“Scent — a trace. The Levailleur, in- 
deed.” He flicked her with an odor sug- 
gestive of a Central Asia flower patch. 
“And mademoiselle is dressed. And may 
I say — ” he bowed with a flourish — 
“most exquisitely beautiful.” 

He manipulated his cart, one side fell 
away. A niijrror uncoiled upward. 

Jean inspected' herself. Vivid naiad. 
When she acquired that million dollars 
— two million would be better — she’d 
“put Andre on her permanent payroll. 

Andre was still muttering compli- 
ments. “—Elan supreme. -She is magic. 
Most striking. Eyes will turn. 

The door slid bhck. Fotheringay came 
into the room. Andre bowed low,- clasped 
his hands. 

Fotheringay glanced at her. “You’re 
ready. Good. Come along.” 

, Jean thought, we might as well get 
this straight right now. 

“Where?” 

He frowned slightly, stood aside while 
Andre pushed his cart out. 

Jean said, “I came here of my own 
free will. I walked in this room under 
my own power. Both times I knew 
where I was going. Now you say ‘Come 
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with me.’ First I want to know where. 
Then I’ll decide whether or not I’ll 
come.” 

“You don’t want a million dollars 
very badly.” 

“Two million. I want it badly enough 
to waste an- afternoon investigating. . . 
But — if I don’t get it today, I’ll get it 
tomorrow. Or next week. Somehow I’ll 
get it; a long time ago I made, my mind 
up. So?” She performed an airy curtsey. 

His pupils contracted. He said in an 
even voice> “Very well. Two million. I 
■ am now taking youTo dinner on the roof, 
where I will give you your instructions.” 

II 

-H HEY drifted under the dopie, in a 
greenish plastic bubble. Belo.w them 
spread the commercial fantasy of'^an 
out-world landscape; gray- sward; 
gnarled red and green frees casting dra- 
matic black shadows ; a pond of fluores- 
cent green liquid ; panels of exotic blos- 
soms; beds of fungus. 

The bubble drifted easily, apparently 
at random, now high under the near-in-- 
yisible dome, now low under the-foliage. 
Successive -courses appeared from the 
center ,of the table, -along with "chilled 
wine and frosted punch. 

it was wonderful and lavish; thought 
Jean. But why should Fotheringay 
spend his money on her? Perhaps he en- 
tertained romantic plans. . She dallied 
with the idea, inspected him covertly. . 
The idea lacked conviction. He seemed 
to be engaging in none of the usual gam- 
bits. He neither tried to fascinate her 
with his charm, nor swamp her. with 
synthetic masculinity. Much as it irri- 
tated Jean to admit it, he appeared — ih-. 
differenf. 

Jean compressed her lips. The idea 
was disconcerting. She essayed a slight 
smile, a side glance up, under lowered 
lashes. 

“Save iV’ said Fotheringay; “You’ll 
need it all when you get up to Abercrom- 
bie.’’ 



Jean returned to her dinner. After a 
minute she . said calmly, "I was-T-<urii 
ops.” 

“Now^ou know.” 

Jean thought to tease him, draw him 
out. “Know what?” 

“Whatever it was you were curious 
about.” 

“Pooh. Men are mostly alike. They 
all have the same, button. Push it, they 
all jump the same direction." 

Fotheringay frowned, glanced at her 
under narrowed eyes. “Maybe you aren’t 
so precocious after all;” 

Jean became tense. In a curious inde- 
finable" way, the subject was very irhpOr- 
tant, as if survival were linked with con- 
fidence in her own sophisticatioii and 
flexibility. “What do you mean?” 

“You make the assumption moStpret- - 
ty girls make,” he said with a trace df.^ 
scorn. “I thought you were smarter than 
thatl” 

"Jean frowned. There had been little 
abstract thinking in her background. 
"Well, I’ve never had it work out differ- 
ently. Although I’m willing to admit 
there’re exceptions. Ifs a kind of 
game. I’ve never lost, if I’m kidding 
myself, it hasn’-t.made much difference 
so far.” 

Fotheringay relaxed. “You’ve been 
lucky.” 

Jean stretched out her arms, arched 
her body; smiled as if at a Secret. “Call 
it luck.” 

“Luck won’t work with Ear! Aber- 
crombie.” 

“You’re the one who used the word 
luck. lihink it’s,- well— ability.” 

. “You’ll have to use your brains too.” 
He hesitated then -said, “Actually jEarl 
likes — odd things.” 

Jean sat looking at him, ffownirig. 

He said coolly, “You’re making up 
your mind how best' to ask the question 
‘What’s odd about me ?’ ” 

Jean snapped, “I don’t need you fO tell 
me what’s odd about me. I knOw what it 
is myself." 

Fotheringay made no comment.- 

“I’m completely on my own,” said 
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Jean. "There’s not a soul in all the never existed. Of course, to carry it off 



human universe that I care two pins for. 
I do just exactly as I please.” She 
watched him carefully. He nodded in- 
differently. Jean quelled her exaspera- 
tion, leaned back in her chair, studied 
him as if he were in a glass case. A 
strange' young man. Did he ever smile? 
She thought' of the Capellan Fibrates 
who by popular superstition were able 
to fix themselves along a man’s spinal 
column and control his intelligence. 
Fotheringay displayed a coldness 
strange enough to suggest such a posses- 
sion. . A Capellan could manipulate 
but one hand at a time. Fotheringay held 
a knife in one hand, a fork in the other 
and moved both hands together. So much 
for that. 

He said quietly,. "I watched your 
hands, too.” 

Jean threw back her head and laughed 
— a healthy adolescent laugh. Fother- 
ingay watched her without discernible 
-expression. ^ ^ 

She said, “ Actually, you’d like to know 
about me, but you’re too stiff-necked to 
ask.” 

, "You were born at Angel City on Cod- 
iron,” said Fotheringay. "Your mother 
abandoned you in a tavern, a gambler 
named Joe Parlier took care of you until 
you were ten, when you killed him and 
"three other men and stowed away on the 
Gray Line Packet Bucyrus. You were 
taken to the Waif’s Home at Paie on Bel- 
la’s Pride. You ran away and the Super- 
intendent was found dead, . Shall I go 
on? There’s five more years of it.”- 

Jean sipped her wine, nowise abashed. 
"You’ve worked fast. . . But you’ve mis- 
represented. You said ‘There’s five years 
more of it, shall I go on ?’ as if you were 
able to go on. You don’t know anything 
about the next five years.” 

Fotheringay’s face changed by not a 
flicker. He said as if she had not spoken, 
"Now listen carefully. This- is what 
you’ll have to look out for.” 

"Go ahead. I’m all ears.” She leaned 
back in her chair, A clever technique, 
' ignoring an unwelcome situation as if it 



successfully, a certain temperament was 
required. A cold fish like Fotheringay 
managed very Well. 

“Tonight a man named Webbard 
meets us here. He is chief steward at 
Abercrombie Station. I happen to be 
able to influence certain of his actions. 
He will take you up with him to Aber- 
crombie and install you as a servant in 
the Abercrombie private chambers.” 

Jean wrinkled her nose. “Servant? 
- Why can’t I go to Abercrombie as a pay- 
ing guest?” 

“It wouldn’t be natural. A girl like 
you would go up to Capricorn or Verge. 
Earl Abercrombie is extremely suspi- 
cious. He’d be certain to fight shy of 
you. His mother, old Mrs. Clara, Watch- 
es him pretty closely, and keeps drilling 
into his head the idea -that all the Aber- 
crombie girls are after his money. As a 
servant you will have opportunity to 
meet him in intimate circumstances. He 
rarely leaves his study; he’s absorbed in 
his collecting.” 

“My word,” murmured Jean. “What 
does he collect?” 

“Everything you can think of,” said 
Fotheringay, moving his lips upward in 
a quick grimace, almost a smile. “I un- 
derstand from Webbard, however, that 
he is rather romantic, and has carried 
on a number of flirtations among the 
girls of the station.” 

Jean screwed up her mouth in fas- 
tidious scorn. Fotheringay watched her 
impassively. 

“When do I — commence?” 

“Webbard goes up on the supply barge 
tomorrow. You’ll go with him.” 

A whisper of sound from the buzzer. 
Fotheringay touched the button. “Yes?” ' 
“Mr. Webbard for you, sir.” 
Fotheringay directed the bubble down 
to the landing stage. 

Webbard was waiting, the fattest man 
Jean had ever seen. 

fT'HE PLAQUE on the door read, 
Richard Mycroft, Attorney-at-Law. 
Somewhere far back down the years. 
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someone had said in Jean’s hearing that 
Richard Mycroft was a good attorney. 

The receptionist was a dark woman 
about thirty-five, with a direct penetrat- 
ing eye. “Do you have an appointment?” 
“No,” said Jean. “I’m in rather a 
hurry.” 

The receptionist hesitated a moment, 
then bent over the communicator. “A 
young lady — Miss Jean Parlier — to see 
you. New business:’’ 

“Very well.” 

The receptionist nodded to the door. 
“You can go in,” she said shoi'tly. 

She doesn’t like me, thought Jean. Ber 
cause I’m what she was and what she 
wants to be again. 

Myqroft was a square man with a 
pleasant face. Jean constructed a wary 
defense against him. If you liked some- 
one and they knew it, they felt obligated 
to advise and, interfere. She wanted no 
advice, no interference. She wanted two 
million dollars. 

“Well, young- lady,” said Mycroft. 
“What can I do for you ?” 

He’s treating me like a child, thought 
Jean. Maybe I look like a child to him. 
She said, “It’s a matter of advice. I don’t 
know much about fees. I can afford. to 
pay you a hundred dollars. When you 
advise me a hundred dollars worth, let 
me know and I’ll go away.” 

“A hundred dollars buys a lot of ad- 
vice,” said Mycroft. "Advice is cheap.” 
“Not from a lawyer.” 

Mycroft became practical. “What are 
your troubles ?” 

“It’s understood that this is all confi- 
dential ?” 

“Certainly.” Mycroft’s smile froze 
into a polite grimace. 

“It’s nothing illegal — so far as I’m 
concerned — but I don’t want you pass- 
ing out any quiet hints to — people that 
might be interested.” 

Mycroft straightened himself behind 
his desk. “A lawyer is expected to re- 
spect the confidence of his client." 

“Okay. . . Well, it’s like this.” She 
told him of Fbtheringay, of Abercrombie 
Station and Earl Abercrombie. She said 



that Earl Abercrombie was sick with an 
incurable disease. She made no mention 
of Fotheringay’s convictions on that 
subject. It was a matter she herself kept 
caref ully brushed out of her mind. Foth- 
ering’ay had hired her; He told Her what 
to do, told her that Earl Abercrombie 
was sick. That was good enough for her. 
If she had asked too many questions, 
found that things were too nasty even 
for her stomach, Fotheringay would 
have, found another girl less inquisi- 
tive. She skirted the exact nature of 
Earl’s disease. She didnT actually know, 
herself. She didn’t want to know. 

Mycroft listened attentively, saying 
nothing. 

“What I want to know is,” said Jean, 
“is the wife sure to inherit on Abercrom- 
bie? I don’t want to go to a lot of trouble 
for nothing. And after all Earl is under 
twenty-one ; I thought that in the event 
of his death it was best to — well, make 
sure of everything first.” 

For a moment Mycroft made no move, 
but sat regarding her quietly. Then he 
tamped tobacco into a pipe. 

“Jean,” he said, “I’ll giyeyou some ad- 
vice. It’s free. No strings on it” 

“Don’t bother,” said Jean. “I don’t 
want the kind of advice that’s free. I 
want the" kind I have to pay for,” 

Mycro,ft grimaced. “You’re a remark- 
ably wise child.” 

“I’ve had to be. Call me a child, if 
you wish.” 

“Just what will you do with a million 
dollars? Or two million, I understand it 
to be?” 

Jean stared. Surely the answer was 
obvious. Or was it? When she tried 
to find an answer, nothing surfaced. 

“Well,” she said vaguely, “I’d like an 
airboat, some nice clothes, and may- 
be. .” In her mind’s-eye she suddenly 
saw herself surrounded by friends. Nice 
people, like Mr, Mycroft. 

“If I were a psychologist and not a 
lawyer," said Mycroft, “I’d say you 
wanted your mother and father more 
than you wanted two million dollars.” 

Jeaii became very heated. “No, no! 
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I don’t want them at all. They’re dead.” 
As far as she was concerned they were 
dead. They had died for her when they 
left her on Joe Parlier’s pool-table in 
the old Aztec Tavern. 

Jean said indignantly, “Mr. Mycroft,. 
I know you mean well, but tell me what 
I want to know.” 

“I’ll tell you,” said Mycroft, “because 
if I didn’t, someone else would. Aber- 
crombie property, if I’m not mistaken, is 
regulated by its own civil code. Let’s 
see” — he twisted in his chair, pushed 
buttons on his desk. 

On, the screen appeared the index to 
the Central Law Library. Mycroft made 
further selections, narrowing down se- 
lectively. A few seconds later he had the 
information. “Property control begins 
at sixteen. Widow inherits at minimum 
fifty percent; the entire estate unless 
specifically stated otherwise in the will.” 
“Good,” said Jean. She jumped to her 
feet. “That’s what I wanted to make 
sure of.” 

Mycroft asked, “When do you leave?” 
‘This afternoon.” 

"I don’t, need to tell you that the idea 
behind the scheme is — not moral.” 

“Mr. Mycroft, you’re a dear. But I 
don’t have any morals.” 

He tilted his head, shrugged, puffed 
on his pipe. “Are you sure?” 

“Well — yes.” Jean considered a mo- 
ment. “I suppose so. Do you want me to 
go into details?” 

“No. I think what I meant to say was; 
are you sure you; know what you want 
out of life?” 

“Certainly. Lots of money.” 

Mycroft grinned. “That’s really not a 
good answer. What will you buy with 
your money?” 

Jean felt irrational anger rising in her 
throat. “Oh — lots of things.” She rose 
to her feet. “Just what do I owe you, Mr. 
Mycroft?” 

“Oh — ten dollars. Give it to Ruth.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Mycroft.” She 
stalked out of his oflSce. 

As she marched down the corridor she 
was surprised to find that she was angry 



with herself as well as .irritated with 
Mr. Mycroft. . He had no right mak- 
ing people Wonder about themselves. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if she weren’t won- 
dering a little already. 

But this was all nonsense. Two mil- 
lion dollars was two million dollars. 
When she was rich, she’d call on Mr. 
Mycroft and ask him if honestly he 
didn’t think it was worth a few little 
lapses. 

And today — up to Abercrombie Sta- 
tion. She suddenly became excited. 

Ill 

TBl 

M. HE PILOT of the Abercrombie sup- 
ply barge was emphatic. “No sir, I 
think you’re making a mistake, nice lit- 
tle girl like you.” 

He was a chunky man in his thirties, 
hard-bitten and positive. Sparse blond 
hair crusted his scalp, deep lines gave 
his mouth a cynical slant. Webbard, the 
Abercrombie chief steward, was billeted 
astern, in the special handling locker. 
The usual webbings were inadequate to 
protect his corpulence; he floated chin- 
deep in a tankful of emulsion the same 
specific gravity as his body. 

There was no passenger cabin and 
Jean had slipped into the seat beside the 
pilot. She wore a modest white frock, a 
white toque, a gray and black striped 
jacket. 

The pilot had few good words for 
Abercrombie Station. “Now it’s what I 
call a shame, taking a kid like you to 
serve the likes of them. . Why don’t 
they get one of their own kind? Surely 
both sides would be the happier.” 

Jean said innocently, “I’m going up 
for only just a little bit.” 

“So you think. It’s catching. In a 
year you’ll be like the rest of them. The 
air alone is enough to sicken a person, 
rich and sweet like olive oil. Me, I never 
set foot outside the barge unless .1 can't 
help it.” 

“Do you think I’ll be — safe?” She 
raised her lashes, turned him, her reck- 
less sidelong look. . 
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He licked his lips, moved in his seat. 
“Oh, you’ll. be safe enough,” he mutterd. 
"At least from them that’s been there 
awhile. You might have to duck a few 
just fresh from Earth. . After they’ve 
lived on the station a bit their ideas 
change and they wouldn’t spit on the 
best part of an Earth girl.” 

“Hmmph.” Jean compressed her lips. 
Earl Abercrombie had been born oh the 
station. 

“But I wasn’t thinking so much of 
that,” said the pilot. It was hard, he 
thought, talking straight sense to a kid 
so young and inexperienced. “I meant in 
that atmosphere you’ll be apt to let your- 
self go. Pretty soon you’ll look like the 
rest of .’em — never want to leave. Some 
aren’t able to leave— couldn’t stand it 
back on Earth if they wanted to.” 

“Oh — I don’t think so. Not in my 
case.” 

“It’s catching,” said 'the pilot ve- 
hemently. “Look, kid, I know. I’ve fer- 
ried out to all the stations, I’ve seen ’em 
come and go. Each station has its own 
kind of weirdness, and you can’t keep 
away from it.” He chuckled self-con- 
sciously. “Maybe that’s why I’m so batty 
myself. Now take Madeira Station. 
Gay. Frou-frou.” He made a- mincing' 
motion with his fingers. “That’s Ma- 
deira. You wouldn’t know much about 
that. . But -take Balchester Aerie, take 
Merlin Dell, take the Starhome — ” 
“Surely, some are just pleasure re- 
sorts?" 

The pilot grudgingly admitted that of 
the twenty-two resort satellites, fully 
half were as ordinary as Miami Beach. 
“But the, others — oh, Moses!” He 
rolled his eyes back. “And Abercrombie 
is the worst.” 

There was silence in the cabin. Earth 
was a monstrous, green, blue, white and 
black ball over Jean’s shoulder. The sun 
made a furious hole in the sky below. 
Ahead were the stars — and a set of 
blinking blue and red lights. 

“Is that Abercrombie?” 

“No, that’s the Masonic Temple. Aber- 
crombie is on out a ways. . , He looked 



diffidently at her from the comer of his 
eye. “Now — look! I don’t want you to 
think I’m fresh. Or maybe I do. But if 
you’re hard up for a job— why don’t you 
come back^to Earth with me? I got a 
pretty nice shack in Long Beach — noth- 
ing fancy — but it’s on the beach, and it’ll 
be better than working for a bunch of 
side-show freaks.” 

' Jean said absently, “No thanks.” The 
pilot pulled in his chin, pulled his elbows 
close against his body, glowered. 

An hour passed. From behind came a 
rattle, and a small panel slid back. Web- 
bard’s pursy face showed through. The 
barge was coasting on free momentum, 
gravity was negated. “How much long- 
er to the station?” 

“It’s just ahead'. Half an hour, more 
or less, and we’ll be fished up tight and 
right.” Webbard grunted, withdrew, 
Yellow and green lights winked ahead. 
“That’s Abercrombie,” said the pilot, He 
reached out to a handle. “Brace your- 
self.” He pulled. Pale blue check-jets 
streamed out ahead. 

From behind- came a thump and an 
angry cursing. The pilot grinned. “Got 
him good.” The jets roared a minute, 
died. “Every trip it’s the same way. 
Now in a minute he’ll stick his head 
through the panel and bawl me' out.” 
The portal slid back. Webbard showed 
his furious face. “Why in thunder don’t 
you warn me before you check? I just 
now took a blow that might -have hurt 
me! You’re not.much of a pilot, risking 
injuries of that sort!” 

The pilot said in a droll voice,'“Sorry 
sir, sorry indeed. Won’t happen again.” 
“It had better not ! If it does. I’ll make 
it my business to see that you’re dis- 
charged.” 

The portal snapped shut. “Sometimes 
I get him better than others,” said the 
pilot. “This was a good one, I could tell 
by the thump.” 

He shifted in his seat, put his arm 
around Jean’s shoulders, pulled her 
against him. “Let’s have a little kiss, be- 
fore we fish home.” 

Jean leaned forward, reached out her 
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arm. He saw her face coming toward 
him — bright wonderful face, onyx, pale 
rose, ivory, smiling hot with life. 

She reached past him, thrust the check 
valve. Four jets thrashed forward. The 
barge jerked. The pilot fell into -the in- 
strument panel, comical surprise writ- 
ten on his face. 

From behind came a heavy resonant 
thump. 

The pilot pulled'himself back into his 
se^, knocked back the check valve. Blood 
oozed from his chin, forming a little red 
wen. Behind them the portal snapped 
open. Webbard’s face, black with rage, 
looked |;hrough. 

When he had finally finished, and the 
portal had closed, the pilot Ipoked-at 
Jean, who was sitting quietly in her seat, 
the corners of. her mouth drawn up 
dreamily. 

He said from deep in his throat, “If I 
had you alone, I'd beat you half to 
death.” ^ 

Jean drew her knees up under her 
chin, clasped her arms around, looked 
silently ahead. 

A BERCROMBIE STATION had been 
built to the Fitch cylinder-design: 
a power and service core, a series of cir- 
cular decks, a transparent sheath. To the 
original construction a number of modi-, 
fications and annexes had been added. 
An outside deck circled the cylinder, 

■ sheet steel to hold the magnetic grapples 
of small boats, cargo binds, magnetic 
shoes, anything which was to be fixed in 
place for a greater or lesser time. At 
each end of the cylinder, tubes connected 
to dependent constructions. The first, a 
sphere, was the private residence of the 
Abercrombies. 'The second, a cylinder, 
rotated at'sufficent speed to press the 
water it -contained evenly over its inner 
surface to a depth of ten feet; this was 
the station swimming pool, a feature 
found on only three of the resort satel- ' 
lifes. 

'The supply barge inched close to the 
deck, bumped. Four men .attached-con- ; 
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stricter tackle to rings in the hull, 
heaved the barge' along to the supply 
port. The barge settled into its socket, 
grapples shot home, the ports sucked 
open. 

Chief Steward Webbard was still 
smouldering, but now a display of anger 
was beneath his dignity. Disdaining 
magnetic shoes, he pulled himself to the 
entrance, motioned to Jean. "Bring your 
baggage.” 

Jean went to- her neat little trunk, 
jerked it into the air, found, herself 
floundering helpless in the middle of the 
cargo space. Webbard impatiently rer 
turned with magnetic clips for her shoes, 
and helped, her float the trunk into the 
station. 

She was breathing different, rich, air. 
The barge had smelled of ozone, grease, 
hemp sacking, but the station. . With- 
out consciously trying to identify the 
odor, Jean thought of waffles with but- 
ter and syrup mixed with talcum pow- 
der. 

Webbard floated in front of her, an 
imposing spectacle. His fat no longer 
hung on him in fo.lds ; it ballooned out in 
'an even perimeter. His face was smooth 
as a watermelon,- and^it seemed as if his 
features were incised, carved, rather 
than molded. He focused, his eyes at a 
point above her dark^head. “We had 
better come to, an understanding, young 
lady.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Webbard.” 

“As a favor to my friend, Mr. Fother- 
ingay, I have brought you here to work. 
- Beyond this original and singular act, I 
am no longer responsible. I am not your 
sponsor. Mr. Fotheringay recommended 
you highly, so see that you give satisfac- 
tion. Your immediate-superiot will be 
Mrs. Blaiskeir, and you must obey -her 
implicitly. We have very strict rules 
here at Abercrombie — fair treatment 
and good pay — but you must earn it. 
Your work must speak for itself, and you 
can expect no special favors.” He 
coughed. “Indeed, if I may say so, you 
are fortunate in flnding employment 
here; usually we hire people more of our 



own sort, it makes for harmonious con- 
ditions. ' 

Jean waited with demurely bowed 
head. Webbard spoke on further, de- 
tailing specific warnings, admonitions, 
injunctions. 

Jean nodded dutifully. .There was no 
point antagonizing pompous old Web- 
bard. And Webbard thought that here 
was a respectful young lady, thin and 
very young and with a peculiar frenetic 
gleam in her eye, -but sufficiently im- 
pressed 'by his importance. Good 
coloring too. Pleasant features. If she 
only could manage two hundred more 
pounds of flesh on her bonds, she might 
have appealed to his grosser nature. 

“This way then,” said Webbard. 

He floated ahead, and by some magni- 
ficent innate power continued to radiate 
the impression of inexorable dignity 
even while plunging head-first along the 
corridor. 

Jean came more sedately, walking on 
her magnetic clips, pushing the trunk 
ahead as easily as if it had been a paper 
bag. 

They reached the central core, and 
Webbard, ' after looking back over his 
bulging shoulders, launched himself up 
the shaft. 

Panes in the wall of the core permit- 
ted a view of the various halls, lounges, 
refectories, salons. Jean stopped by a 
room decorated with red plush drapes 
and marble statuary. She stared, first in 
wonder, then in amusement. 

Webbard called impatiently, “Come 
along now, miss, come along.” 

Jean pulled herself away frorn the 
pane. “1 was watching the guests. They 
looked like — ” she broke' into a sudden 
giggle. 

Webbard frowned, pursed his lips. 
Jean thought he was about to demand 
the grounds for her merriment, but evi- 
dently he felt it beneath his dignity. He 
called, “Come along now, I can spare you 
only a moment.” 

She turned one last glance into the 
hall, and now she laughed aloud. 

Fat women, like bladder-fish in an 
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aquarium tank. Fat women, round and 
tender as yellow peaches. Fat women, 
miraculously easy and agile in the. ab- 
sence of gravity. 

The occasion seemed to be an after- 
noon musicale. The hall was crowded 
and heavy with balls of pink flesh draped 
in blouses and pantaloons of white, pale 
blue and yellow. 

The current Abercrombie fashion 
seemed designed to accent the round 
bodies. Flat bands like Sam Browne 
belts molded the breasts down and out, 
under the arms. The hair was parted 
down the middle, skinned smoothly back 
to a small roll at the nape of the neck. 
Flesh, bulbs of tender flesh, smooth 
shiny balloons. Tiny twitching features, 
dancing fingers and toes, eyes and lips 
roguishly painted. On Earth any one of 
these women would have sat immobile, a 
pile of sagging sweating tissue. At Aber- 
crombie Station — “Adipose Alley,” so- 
called along the Pipeline — they moved 
with the ease of dandelion puffs, and 
their faces and bodies were smooth as 
butter-balls. 

"Come, come, come!” barked Web- 
bard. “There’s no loitering at Aber- 
crombie !” 

Jean restrained the impulse to slide 
her trunk up the core against Webbard’s 
rotund buttocks, a tempting target. 

He"waited for her at the far end of the 
corridor. 

“Mr. Webbard,” she asked thoughtful- 
ly, “how much does Earl Abercrombie 
weigh ?” 

Webbard tilted his head back, glared 
reprovingly down his nose. “Such inti- 
macies, miss, -are not considered polite 
conversation here.” 

Jean said, "I merely wondered if he 
were as — well, imposing as you are.” 

Webbard sniffed. “I .couldn’t answer 
you. Mr. Abercrombie is a person of 
great competence. His — presence is a 
matter you must learn not to discuss, 
it’s not proper, not done.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Webbard,”' said Jean 
meekly. 

Webbard said, "You'll catch on. 



You’ll make a good girl yet. Now, 
through the tube, and I’ll take you to 
Mrs. Blaiskell.” 

Mrs. Blaiskell was short and squat as 
a kumquat. Her hair was steel-gray, and 
skinned back modishly to the roll behind 
her neck. She wore tight black rompers, 
the uniform of the Abercrombie ser- 
vants, so Jean was to learn. 

Jean suspected that- she made a poor 
impression on Mrs. Blaiskell; She felt 
the snapping gray eyes search her from 
head to foot, and kept her own modestly 
down-cast. 

Webbard explained that Jean was to 
be trained as a maid, and suggested that 
Mrs. Blaiskell use her in the Pleasaunce 
and the bedrooms. 

Mrs. Blaiskell nodded. “Good idea. 
The young master is peculiar, as every- 
one knows, but he’s been pestering the 
girls lately and interrupting their du-, 
ties; wise to have one in there such as 
her — ^no offense, miss, I just mean it’s 
the gravity that does it — who won’t be 
so apt to catch his eye.” 

Webbard signed to her, arid they float- 
ed off a. little distance, conversing in low 
whispers. 

Jean’s wide mouth quivered at the cor- 
ners. Old fools! 

Five minutes passed. Jean began to 
fidget. Why didn’t they do something? 
Take her somewhere. She suppressed 
her restlessness. Life! How good, how 
zestful ! She wondered, will I feel this 
same joy when I’m twenty? When I’m 
thirty, forty? She drew back the cor- 
ners of her mouth. Of course I will. I’ll 
never let myself change. . But life 
must be used to its best. Every flicker 
of ardor and excitement must be wrung 
free and tasted. She grinned. Here she 
floated, breathing the over-ripe air of 
Abercrombie Station. In a way it was 
adventure. It paid well — two million 
dollars, and only for seducirig an eight- 
een-year-old boy. Seducing him, marry- 
ing him — — what difference? Of course 
he was Earl Abercrombie, and if he were 
as imposing as Mr. Webbard. . She 
considered Webbard’s great body in wry 
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speculation. Oh well, two million was 
two million. If things got too bad, the 
price might go up. Ten million, perhaps. 
Not too large a cut out of a billion. 

Webbard departed without a word, 
twitching himself easily back down the 
core. 

“Come,” 'said Mrs. Blaiskell. “I’ll 
show you your room. You can rest and 
tomorrow I’ll take you around.” 

IV 



ney, Australia, of decent kind folk, but 
they were too poor to buy me place on 
Abercrombie . I was lucky enough to se- 
cure just such a position as you have, 
and that was while Mr. Justus, and old 
Mrs., Eva, his mother — that’s Earl’s 
grandmother — was still with us. I’ve 
never been down to Earth since. I’ll 
never set foot on the .surface again.” 
“Don’t you miss the festivals and 
great buildings and all the lovely coun- 
tryside?” 



ITJL RS. BLAISKELL stood by while 
Jean fitted herself into black romp- 
ers, frankly critical. “Lord have 
mercy, but you mustn’t pinch in the- 
waist so! You’re rachity and thin to 
starvation now, poor child ; you mustn’t 
point it up so! Perhaps we can find a 
few air-floats to fill you out ; not that it’s 
essential. Lord knows, since you’re but a 
dust-maid; still it always improves a 
household to have a staff of pretty wom- 
en, and young Earl, I will say this for 
him and all his oddness, he does appre- 
ciate a handsome woman. . . Now then, 
your bosom, we must do something 
there; why you’re nearly flat! You see, 
there’s ho scope to allow a fine drape 
down under the arms, see?” She pointed 
to her own voluminous rolls of adipose. 
“Suppose we just roll up a bit of cushion 
and—” 

“No,” .said Jean tremulously. Was it 
possible that they thought her so ugly? 
“I won’t wear padding.” 

Mrs. Blaiskell sniffed. “It’s your own 
self that’s to benefit, my dear. I’m sure 
it’s not me that’s the wizened one.” 

Jean bent over her black .slippers. 
“No, you’re very sleek.” 

Mrs. Blaiskell nodded proudly. "I keep 
myself well shaped out, and all the better 
for it. It wasn’t so when I was your age, 
miss. I’ll tell you; I was on Earth 
.then — ” 

“Oh, you weren’t born here?” 

“No, miss, I was one of the poor souls 
pressed and ridden by gravity, arid I 
burned up my body with the effort of 
mere conveyance. No, I vvas born in Syd- 



“Pah !” Mrs. Blaiskell spat the word. 
“And be pressed into hideous folds and 
wrinkles? And ride in a cart, and be 
stared at and snickered at by the home 
people? Thin as sticks they are with 
their constant worry and fight against 
the pull of the soil! No, miss, we. have 
bur own sceneries and fetes; there’s a 
pavanne for tomorrow night, a Grand 
Masque Pantomime, a Pageant of 
Beautiful Women, all in the month 
ahead. And best. I’m among my own 
people, the round ones, and I’ve never a 
wrinkle on my face. I’m fine and full- 
blown, and ! wouldn’t trade with any 
Of them below.” 

Jean shrugged. “If you’re happy, 
that’s all that matters.” She looked at 
herself in the mirror with satisfaction. 
Even if fat Mrs. Blaiskell thought other- 
wise, the black rompers looked well on 
her, now that she’d fitted them snug to 
her hips and waist. Her legs — slender, 
round and shining ivory — were good, 
thus she knew. Even if weird Mr. Web- 
bard and odd Mrs. Blaiskell thought 
otherwise. Wait till she tried them on 
young Earl. He preferred gravity girls ; 
Fotheringay had told her so. And' yet — 
Webbard and Mrs. Blaiskell had hinted 
otherwise. Maybe he liked both kinds? 
. . . Jean smiled, a little tremulously. If 
Earl liked both kinds, then he would like 
almost anything that was warm, moved 
and breathed. And that .certainly in- 
cluded herself. 

If she asked Mrs. Blaiskell outright, 
she’d be startled and shocked. Good 
proper Mrs, Blaiskell. A motherly soul, 
not like the matrons in the various asy- 
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lums and waifs’ homes of her experi- 
ence.’ Strapping big women those had 
been — ^practical and quick with their, 
hands. . . But Mrs. Blaiskell was nice; 
she would- never have deserted -her child 
on a pool table. Mrs. Blaiskell would 
have struggled and starved herself to 
keep her child and raise her nicely. 
Jean. idly speculated how it would seem 
with Mrs, 'Blaiskell for a mother. And 
Mr. Mycroft.for a father. It gave her a 
queer prickly feeling, arid also soniehow 
called up from deep inside, a dark dull 
resentment tinged with anger. 

Jean' moved uneasily, fretfully. Never 
mind the nonsense! You’re playing a 
lone hand. What would you want with 
relatives? What an ungodly nuisance! 
She would never have beeri allowed this 
adventure up to Abercrombie Station. . . 
On the other hand, with relatives there 
would be many fewer problems on how 
to. spend two million dollars. 

Jean sighed. Her own mother wasn’t 
kind arid comfortable like Mrs. Blaiskell. 
She couldn’t have been, and the .whole 
matter became an academic question. 
Forget it, put it clean out of your mind. 

Mrs. Blaiskell brought forward serv- 
ice shoes, worn to some extent by every- 
one at the station: slippers with mag- 
netic coils in the soles. Wires ted to a 
power bank at the belt. By. ad justing a 
rheostat, any degree of magnetism could 
be achieved. 

"When a person works, she needs a 
footing," Mrs. Blaiskell explained. “Of 
course there’s not much to do, once you 
get on to it. 'Cleaning is easy, with our 
good filters ; still there’s sometimes a stir 
of dust and always a little film of oil that 
settles from the air." 

Jean straightened up. “Okay, Mrs. B., 
I’m ready. Where do we start?” 

M rs. blaiskell raised her eye- 
brows at the familiarity, but was 
not seriously displeased. In the main, 
the girl seemed to be respectful, willing 
and intelligent. And — ^^significantly — riot 
the sort to create a disturbance with Mr. 
Earl. . 



Twitching a toe against a wall, she 
propelled herself down the corridor, 
halted by a white door, slid back the 
panel. 

They entered a room as if from the 
ceiling. Jean felt an instant of vertigo, 
pushing herself head-first at what ap- 
peared to be a floor. 

Mrs. Blaiskell deftly seized a chair,' 
swung her body around, put her feet to 
the nominal floor. Jean joined her. They 
stood in a large round room, apparently 
a section across the building. Windows 
opened on space, stars'shone in from all 
sides ; the entire zodiac was visible with 
a sweep of the eyes. 

Sunlight came up from below, shining 
on the ceiling, and off to one quarter 
hung the half moon, hard and sharp as 
a new coin. The room was rather too 
opulent for Jean’s taste. She was con- 
scious of an overwhelming surfeit of 
mustard-saffron carpet, white panelling 
with gold arabesques, a ' round table 
clamped to the floor, surrounded by 
chairs footed with magnetic casters. A 
crystal chandelier thrust rigidly down; 
rotund cherubs peered at intervals from 
the angle between wall and ceiling, 

“The Pleasaunce,” said Mrs. Blaiskell. 
"You’ll clear in here every morning first 
thing.” She described Jean’s duties in 
detail. 

“Next we go to — ’’ she nudged Jean. 
“Here’s old Mrs. Clara, Earl’s mother. 
Bow your head, just as I do.” 

A woman dressed in rose-purple float- 
ed into the room. - She wore an expres- 
sion pf absent-minded arrogance, as if in 
all the universe there were no doubt, un- 
certainty or equivocation. She was al- 
most perfectly globular, as wide as she 
was tall. Her hair was' silver-white, her 
face a bubble of smooth flesh, daubed ap- 
parently at random with rouge. She 
wore a collar of diamonds, or“ more cor- 
fectly, a corselet, for the stones spread 
six inches down, over her bulging bosom 
and shoulders. 

Mrs. Blaiskell bowed her head unctu- 
ously, “Mrs. Clara dear, allow me to in- 
troduce the new parlor maid'; she’s new 
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up from Earth and 'very handy.” 

Mrs. Clara Abercrombie darted Jean 
a quick look. “Emaciated creature.” 
“Oh, she’ll' healthen up',” cooed Mrs. 
Blaiskell. “Plenty of good food and hard 
work will do wonders for her; after all 
she’s only a child.” 

“Mmmph. Hardly’ It’s blood, Blais- 
kell, and well you know it.” 

“Well, yes, of course, Mrs. Clara.” 

Mrs. Clara continued in a brassy voice, 
darting glances around the room. 
“Either it’s good blood you have or vine- 
gar. This girl here, she’ll never be really 
comfortable, I can see it. It’s not in her 
blood.” 

“No, ma’am7 you’re correct in what 
you say.” 

“It’s not in Earl’s blood. He’s the one 
I’m worried for. Hugo was the rich one,i 
but his brother Lionel after him, poor 
dear Lionel, and — ” 

“What about Lionel?” said a husky 
voice. Jean twisted. This was Earl. 
“Who’s heard from Lionel?” 

“No one, my dear. He’s gone, he’ll 
never be back. I was but commenting 
that neither one of you - ever reached 
your* growth, showing all bone as you 
do.” 

Earl scowled past his mother, past 
Mrs. Blaiskell, and his gaze fell on Jean. 
“What’s this? Another servant? We 
don’t need her. Send, her away. Always 
ideas for more expense.” 

“She’s for^your rooms, Earl, my 
dear,” said his mother. 

“Where’s Jessy? What was wrong 
with-Jessy?” 

Mrs. Clara and Mrs. Blaiskell ex- 
changed indulgent glances. Jean turned 
Earl a slow arch look. He blinked, then 
frowned. Jean dropped her eyeS, traced 
a .pattern on the rug with her toe, an 
operation which she knew sent interest- 
ing movements along her leg. Earning 
the two million dollars wouldn’t be as 
irksome as she had feared. Because Earl 
was not at all fat. He was stocky, solid, 
with bull shoulders and a bull neCk. He 
had a close crop of tight blond curls, a 
florid complexion, a big waxy nose, a 



ponderous jaw. His mouth was good, 
drooping sullenly at the moment. 

He was something less than attractive, 
thought Jean. On Earth she would have 
ignored him, or if he persisted, stung 
him to fury with a series of insults. But 
she had been expecting far worse: a 
bulbous creature like Webbard, a human 
balloon. Of course there was ho real 
reason for Earl to be fat ; the children of 
fat people were as likely as hot to be of 
normal size. 

Mrs. Clara was instructing Mrs. 
Blaiskell for the day, Mrs. Blaiskell nod- 
ding precisely ‘oh each sixth word and 
ticking off points on her stubby little fin- 
gers, ' 

Mrs. Clara finished, Mrs. Blaiskell 
nodded to Jean. “Come, miss, there’s 
work to be done.” 

Earl called aftyr them, “Mind now, 
no one in my study !” 

Jean asked curiously, “Why doesn’t 
he want anyone in his study?” 

“That’s where he keeps all his collec- 
tions. He won’t have a thing disturbed- 
Very strange sometimes, Mr. Earl, you’ll 
just have to make allowances, and be on 
your good behavior. In some ways he’s 
harder to serve than Mrs. Clara.” 

“Earl' was born here?” 

Mrs. Blaiskell nodded. “He’s never 
been down to Earth. Says it’s a place of 
crazy people, and the Lord knows, he’s 
more than half right.” 

“Who are Hugo and Lionel ?” 

“They’re the two olde’st. Hugo is dead. 
Lord rest him, and Lionel is off on his 
travels. Then under Earl there’s Har- 
per and Dauphin-and Millicent and Clar- 
ice. That’s all Mrs. Clara’s children, all 
very proud and portly. Earl is the skin- 
ny lad of the lot, and very lucky too, be- 
cause when Hugo, died, Lionel was off 
gadding and so Earl inherited. . Now 
here’s his suite, and what a mess.” 

A S they worked Mrs. Blaiskell 
commented on various aspects of 
the room. “That bed now ! Earl wasn’t 
satisfied with sleeping under a saddle- 
band- like the rest of us, no ! He wears 
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pajamas of magnetized cloth, and that 
weights him against the cushion almost 
as if he lived on Earth. And this 
reading and studying, my word, there’s 
nothing the lad won’t think of ! And his 
telescope! He’ll sit in the cupola and 
focus on Earth by the hour,” 

“Maybe he’d like to visit Earth?” 

Mrs. Blaiskell nodded. "I wouldn’t be 
surprised if you was close on it there. 
The place has a horrid fascination for 
him. But he can’t leave Abercrombie, 
you know.” 

“That’s strange. Why not?” 

Mrs. Blaiskell darted her wise look. 
“Because then he forfeits his inherit- 
ance ; that’s in the original charter, that 
the owner must remain on the prem- 
ises.” She pointed to a gray door. 
“That there’s his study. And now I’m 
going to give you a peep in, so you won’t 
be tormented by curiosity and perhaps 
make trouble for yourself when I’m not 
around to keep an eye open . Now 
don’t be excited by what you see ; there’s 
nothing to hurt you.” 

With the air of a priestess unveiling 
mystery. Mrs. Blaiskell fumbled a mo- 
ment with the door-slide, manipulating 
it in a manner which Jean was not able 
to observe. 

The door swung aside. Mrs. Blaiskell 
smirked as Jean jumped back in alarm. 

“Now, now, now, don’t be alarmed; 
I told you there was nothing to trouble. 
That’s one of Master Earl’s zoological 
specimens and rare trouble and expense 
he’s gone to — =” 

Jean sighed deeply, and gave closer 
inspection to the horned black creature 
which stood on two legs just inside the 
door, poised and leaning as if ready to 
embrace the intruder in leathery black 
arms. 

‘‘That’s the most scary part,” said 
Mrs. Blaiskell in quiet satisfaction. 
“He’s got his insects and bugs there — ” 
she pointed “ — his gems there, his old 
music disks there, his stamps there, his 
books along that cabinet. Nasty things, 
I’m ashamed of him. Don’t let me know 
of you peeking in them nasty books that 



Mr. Earl gloats over?’* 

“No, Mrs. Blaiskell,” said Jean 
meekly, “I’m not interested in that kind 
of thing. If it’s what I Hiink it is.” 

Mrs. Blaiskell nodded emphatically. 
“It’s what you think it is, and worse.” 
She did not expand on the background of 
her familiarity with the library, and 
Jean thought it inappropriate to inquire. 

'Earl stood behind them. “Well?” he 
asked in a heavy sarcastic voice. "Get- 
ting an eyeful?” He kicked himself 
across the room,, slammed shut the. door. 

Mrs. Blaiskell said in a conciliatory 
voice, “Now Mr. -Earl, I was just show- 
ing the new girl what to avoid, what not 
to look at, and I didn’t want her swound- 
ing of heart stoppage if innocent-like she 
happened to peek inside.” 

Earl grunted. “If she peeps inside 
while I’m there, she’ll be ‘swounding’ 
from something more than heart-stop- 
page.” 

' "I’m a good cook too,” said Jean. She 
turned away. “Come, Mrs. Blaiskell, let’s 
leave until Mr. Earl has recovered his 
temper. I won’t have him hurting your 
feelings.” 

Mrs. Blaiskell stammered, “Now then ! 
Surely there’s no harm ...” She stopped. 
Earl had gone into his study and 
slammed the door. 

Mrs. Blaiskell’s eyes glistened with 
thick tears. “Ah, my dear;. I do so dis- 
like harsh words .” 

They worked in silence and finished 
the bedroom. At the door Mrs. Blaiskell 
said confidentially into Jean’s ear, “Why 
do you think Earl is so gruff and 
grumpy?” ' 

“I’ve no idea,” breathed Jean. “None 
whatever.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Blaiskell warily, 
“it all boils down to this — his appear- 
ance. He’s so self-conscious of his thin- 
ness that he’s all eaten up inside. He 
can’t bear to have anyone see him ; he 
thinks they’re sneering. I’ve heard him 
tell Mrs. Clara so. Of course they’re not ; 
they’re just sorry. He eats like a horse, 
he takes' gland-pellets, but still he’s that 
spindly and all-hard tense muscle.” She 
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inspected Jean thoughtfully. "I think 
we’ll put you on the same kind of regi- 
men, and see if we can’t make a prettier 
woman out o£ you.” Then she shook her 
head doubtfully, clicked her tongue. "It 
might not' be in your blood, as Mrs. Clara 
says. I hardly can see that- it’s in your 
blood. 

V 

M. HERE were tiny red ribbons on 
Jean’s slippers, a red ribbon in her 
hair, a coquettish black beauty spot on 
her cheek. She had altered her rompers 
so that they clung unobtrusively to her 
waist and hips. 

Before she left the room she examined 
herself in the mirror. “Maybe it’s me 
that’s out of step! How would I look 
with a couple hundred more pounds of 
grade? No. I suppose not. I’m the gam- 
in' type. I’ll .look like a wolverine when 
I’m sixty, but for the next forty years. 
— watch out.*’ 

She took herself along the corridor, 
past the Pleasaunce, the music rooms, 
the formal parlor, the refectory, up into 
the bedrooms. She stopped by Earl’s 
door; flung it open, entered, pushing the 
electrostatic duster ahead of her. 

The room was dark; the transpar 
walls were opaque under the' action of 
the scrambling field. 

Jean found the dial, turned up the 
light. 

‘Earl was awake. He lay on his side, 
his yellow magnetic pajamas pressing 
him into the mattress. A pale blue quilt 
was pulled up to his shoulders, his arm 
lay across his face. Under the shadow of 
his arm his eye smouldered out at Jean. 

He lay motionless, too outraged to 
move. 

Jean put her hands on her hips, said 
in her clear young voice, “Get up, you 
sluggard! You’ll get as fat as the rest 
of them lounging around till all 
hours. . 

The silence was choked and ominous. 
Jean bent to peer under Earl’s arm. 
“Are you alive?” 



Without moving Earl said in a harsh 
lo^y voice, “Exactly what do you think, 
you’re doing?” 

“I’m about my regular duties. I’ve, 
finished the Pleasaunce. Next comes 
your room.” 

His eyes went to a clock. “At seven 
o’clock in the morning?” 

“Why not? The sooner I get done, the 
sooner I can get to my own business.” 
“Your own business be damned. Get 
out of here, before you get hurt.” 

“No,, sir. I’m a self-determined indi- 
vidual. Once my work is done, there’s 
nothing more important than self-ex- 
pression.” 

“Get out!” 

“I’m an artist, a painter. Or maybe 
I’ll be a poet this year. Or a dancer. 
I’d make a wonderful ballerina. Wateh.” 
She essayed a pirouette, but the impulse 
took her up to the ceiling-^not ungrace- 
fully, this she made sure. 

She pushed herself back. “If I had 
magnetic slippers I could twirl an hour 
and a half. Grand jetes are easy. . . 

He raised himself on his elbow, blink- 
ing and glaring, as if on the verge of 
launching himself at her. 

“You’re either crazy — or so utterly 
impertinent' as. to amount to the .same 
thing.” 

“Not at all,” said Jean. “I’m very cour- 
teous. There might be a difference of 
opinion, but still it doesn’t make you 
automatically right.” 

He slumped back on the bed. “Argue 
with old Webbard,’’ he said thickly. 
“Now — for the last. time — get out!” 

“I’ll go,” said Jean, “but you’ll be 
sorry.” 

“Sorry?” His voice had risen nearly 
an, octave. “Why should I be sorry?” 
“Suppose I took offense at your rude- 
ness and Told Mr. Webbard I wanted to 
quit?” 

Earl said through tight lips, “I’m go- 
ing to talk to Mr. Webbard today and 
maybe you’ll be asked to quit . . Mir- _ 
aculous !” he told himself bitterly. 
“Scarecrow maids breaking in at sun- 

II 
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Jean stared in surprise. “Scarecrow! 
Me? On Earth. J’m considered a very 
pretty girl. I can get away vidth things 
like this, disturbing people, because I’m 
■pretty.” 

“This is Abercrombie Station,” said 
Earl in a dry voice. “Thank God 1” 
“You’re rather handsome yourself,” 
said Jean tentatively: 

Earl sat up, his face tinged with angry 
blood. "Get but of here!” he shouted. 
“You’re discharged !” 

“Pish,” said’ Jean. “You wouldn't dare 
fire rhe."” 

“I wouldn’t dare?” asked Earl in a 
dangerous voice. “Why wouldn’t. I 
dare ?” 

"Because I’m smarter than you are.”- 
Earl made a husky sound in his 
throat. “And just what makes you think 
so?” 

Jean laughed. "You’d be very nice, 
Earl, if you weren’t so touchy.” 

“All right, we’ll take, .that up first. 
Why am ! so touchy?” 

Jean shrugged. “I said you. were nice-' 
looking and you blew a skull-fuse.” She 
blew an imaginary fluff from the back 
of her hand. “I call, that touchiness.” 
Earl wore a grim smile that made 
Jean think of Fotheringay. Earl might 
be tough if pushed far enough. But not 
as tough as — well, say Ansel Clellan. Or 
Fiorenzo. Or Party MacGlure. Or Foth- 
eringay. “Or herself, for that matter. 

He was staring at her, as if he v'erd 
seeing her for the firrt time. This is 
what she wanted. “Why do you think 
you’re smarter, then?” 

“Oh, I don’t know . Are you smart?”' 
His glance darted off to the doors lead- 
ing to his study ; .a momentary quiver of 
satisfaction crossed his face.' “Yes, I’m 
smart.” 

“Can you play chess?” 

. “Of course I can play chess,” he said 
belligerently. “I’m one of the best chess 
players alive.” 

“I could beat you with one hand.” 
Jean had played chess four times in her 
life. 

“I wish you 'had something I wanted,” 



he said slowly. “I’d take it away from 
you.” 

Jean gave him an arch, look. /‘Let’s 
play for forfeits.” 

"No!” 

“Ha!” She laughed, eyes sparkling. 

He. flushed, “'Very well.” 

Jean picked up her duster. “Not now, 
though.” -She had accorhplished more 
than she had- hoped for. She looked os- 
tentatiously over her shoulder. “I’ve got 
to work. If Mrs. Blaiskell finds me here- 
she’ll accuse you of seducing me.” 

He snorted with twisted lips. He 
looked like an angry blond boar, thought 
Jean. But two million dollars was two 
million dollars. And it wasn’t as bad 
as if he’d been fat The idea had been 
planted in. his mind. "You be thinking of 
the forfeit,” said 'Jean, “rve got to 
work.” 

She left the room, turning him a final 
glance over her shoulder which she 
hoped was cryptic'. 

^HE servant’s quarters were in the 

main cylinder, the -Abercrombie Sta- 
tion proper. Jean sat quietly in a corner 
of the mess-hall, watching and listening 
while the other servants had their elev- 
enses ; cocoa gobbed heavy With Whipped 
cream, pastries, ice-cream. The talk was 
high-pitched, edgy. Jean wondered at 
the myth that fat people were languid 
and. easy-going. 

From -the corner of her eye she saw 
Mr. Webbard float into the room, his 
face tight and gray with -anger. 

She lowered her head over her cocoa, 
watching him from under her lashes. 

Webbard looked directly at her, his 
lips sucked in and his. bulbous- cheeks 
quivered. For a moment it seemed' that 
he would drift at her; attracted by the 
force of his anger alone ; somehow he re- 
strained himself. He looked around the 
room until he spied Mrs.- Blaiskell. A. 
flick of his -fingers sent him’ to Where she 
sat at the end table, held by magnets 
appropriately, fastened to her rompers. 

He' bent over her, muttered in. her ear. 
Jean could not .hear his Words, but she 
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saw Mrs. Blaiskell’s face change and 
her eyes go seeking around the room. 

Mr. Webbard completed his dramati- 
zation and felt better. He wiped the' 
palms of his hands along the ample area 
of his dark blue corduroy trousers, 
twisted with a quick wriggle of his 
shoulders, and sent himself to the door 
with a flick of his toe. 

Marvellous, thought Jeain, the maj- 
esty, the orbital massiveness - of Web- 
bard’s passage through the air. The full 
moon-face, heavy-lidded, placid; the 
rosy cheeks, the chins and joyls puffed 
round and tumescent, glazed and oily, 
without blemish, mar or wrinkle; the 
hemisphere of the chest, then the bifur- 
cate lower half, in. the rich dark blue 
corduroy : the whole marvel coasting 
along with the inexorable momentum of 
an ore barge. * 

Jean became ' aware that Mrs. Blais- 
kell was motioning to her from the door- 
way, making cryptic little signals with 
her fat fingers. 

Jean pushed herself across the roo_m, 
followed Mrs. Blaiskel! through the door. 

Mrs. Blaiskel! was waiting in the little 
vestibule she called her office, her face 
seene to shifting emotions-. “Mr. Web- 
bard has given me some serious infor- 
mation,” she said in a voice intended 
to be stern. 

Jean displayed alarm. “About me?” 
Mrs. 'Blaiskell nodded decisively. “Mr. 
Earl complained of some very, strange 
behavior this morning. At seven o’clock 
or earlier. .” , 

Jean gasped. “Is it possible that Earl 
has had'the audacity to^” 

“Mr. Earl,” Mrs. Blaiskell- corrected 
primly. 

“Why, Mrs. ‘Blaiskell, it was as much 
as my life was worth to get away from 
him!” 

Mrs. Blaiskell .blinked uneasily. 
“That’s not precisely the way Mr.- Web- 
bard put it. He said you — ” 

“Does that sound reasonable? Is that 
likely, Mrs. B ?” 

“Well — no,” Mrs. Blaiskell admitted, 
putting her hand to her chin,_^artd tap- 



pinjg her- teeth vvith a fingernail. “Cer- 
tainly it seems odd, come to consider a 
little more closely.” She looked at Jean. 
“But how is it that — ” _ 

“He called me into his room, and then 
— ” Jean had never been able to cry, 
but she hid her face .in her hands. 

“There, now,” said Mrs. Blaiskell. “I 
never believed Mr, Webbard anyway. 
Did he — did he — ” she found herself un- 
able to phrase the question. 

Jean shook her head. “It wasn’t for 
want- of trying.” 

“Just goes to show,” muttered Mrs. 
Blaiskell. “And I thought he’d grown 
out pf’that nonsense,” 

“Nonsense?” The word had been in- 
vested with a certain overtone that set 
it out of context. 

Mrs. Blaiskell was embarrassed. She 
shifted her eyes.. '■“Earl has passed 
through several stages, and I’m not sure 
which has been the most troublesome 
A year or two agq^two years, be- 
cause this was while Hugo was still alive 
and the ■ family was together — he saw 
so many Earth films that he began to 
admire Earth women, and it had us all 
worried. Thank Heaven, he’s completely 
thrown off that unwhoiesomeness, but 
it’s gone to make him all the more shy 
and self-conscious.” She sighed. “If only 
one of the pretty girls of the station 
would love him for himself, for his bril- 
liant mind .). But no, they’re all ro- 
mantic and they’re mote taken by a rich 
round body and fine flesh, and poor 
gnarled Earl is sure that when one of 
them does smile his way -she’s after his 
money, and very likely true, so I say!” 
She looked at Jean speculatively. “It 
just occurred to me that Earl might be 
veering back . to his old — well, strange- 
ness. Not that you’re not a nice well- 
meaning creature, because you are.” 
“Well, well,” said Jean dispiritedly. 
Evidently she had achieved not so much 
this morning as she had hoped. But 
then, every campaign had its setbacks. 

“In any event, Mr. Webbard has asked 
that I give you different duties, to keep 
you from Mr. Earl’s sight, because he’s 
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evidently taken an antipathy to you . . . 
And after this morning I’m sure you’ll 
not object.” 

"Of course not,” said Jean absently. 
Earl, that bigoted, warped wretch of a 
boy! 

“For today, you’ll just watch the Plea- 
saunce and service the. periodicals and 
water the atrium plants. Tomorrow— r 
well, we’ll see.” 

Jean nodded, and turned to leave. 
“One more thing,” said Mrs. Blaiskell 
in a hestitant voice. Jean paused. Mrs. 
Blaiskell could hot seem to find the right 
words. 

They came ih a sudden surge, all 
strung together. “Be a little careful of 
yourself, especially when ' you're alone 
near Mr. Earl. This is Abercrombie Star 
tion, you know, and he’s Earl Aber- 
crombie, and the High Justice? and some 
very strange things happen. .” 

Jean said in a shocked whisper, “Phys- 
ical violence, Mrs. Blaiskell?” 

Mrs. Blaiskell stammered and blushed. 
“Yes, I suppose jfou’d call it that 
Some very disgraceful things have come 
to light. Not nice, though I shouldn’t be 
saying it to you, who’s only, been with 
us a day. But, be careful. I wouldn’t 
want your soul on my conscience.” 

“I’ll be careful,” said Jean in a prop- 
erly hushed voice. 

Mrs. Blaiskell nodded her head, an in- 
dication that the interview was at an 
end. 

J EAN returned to the refectory. It 
was really very nice for Mrs. Blais- 
kell to worry about her. It was almost 
as if Mrs. Blaiskell were fond of her. 
Jean sneered automatically. That was 
too much to expect. Women always dis- 
liked her because their men were never 
safe when Jean was near. Not that Jean 
consciously flirted— at least; not always 
— but there was something about her 
that interested men, even the old ones. 
They paid liprservice- to the idea that 
Jean was a . child, but their eyes wan- 
dered up and down, the way a young 
man’s eyes wandered.. 



But out here on Abercrombie Station 
it was different. Ruefully Jean admitted 
that no one was jealous of her, no one on 
the entire station. It was the other way 
around; she was regarded as an object 
for pity. But it was still nice of Mrs. 
Blaiskell to take her under her \Wng ; it 
gave Jean a pleasant warm feeling. May- 
be if and when she got hold of that two 
million dollars — and her thoughts went 
to Earl. The warm feeling drained from 
her mind. 

Earl,, hoity-toity Earl, was ruffled be- 
cause she had disturbed his rest. So 
bristle-necked Earl thought she was 
gnarled and stunted! Jean pulled her- 
self to the chair. Seating herself with 
a thumb, she seized up her bulb of cocoa 
and sucked at .the spout. 

Earl! She pictured him; the sullen- 
face, the kinky blond hair, the over-ripe 
mouth, the stocky body he so desperately 
yearned to fatten. This was the man she 
must inveigle into matrimony. On Earth, 
on almost any other planet in the hu- 
man universe it would be child’s play^ — 

This was Abercrombie Station! 

She sipped her cocoa, considering the 
problem. The odds that Earl, would fall 
in love with her and come through with 
a legitimate proposal seemed slim. Could 
he be tricked into a position where in 
order to save face or reputation he 
would be forced to marry her ? Probably 
not. At Abercrombie Station, she told 
herself, marriage with her represented 
almost the ultimate loss of face. Still, 
there were avenues to be explored. Sup- 
pose she beat Earl at chess, could she 
make marriage the forfeit? Hardly. 
Earl would be too sly and dishonorable 
to pay up. It was necessary to make him 
want to marry her, and that would en- 
tail making herself desirable in his eyes, 
which in turn made necessary a revision 
of Earl’s whole outlook. To begin with, 
he’d have to feel that his own person 
was not entirely loathesome (although 
it was). Earl’s morale must be built up 
to a point where he felt himself supe- 
rior to the rest of Abercrombie Station, 
and where he^would be proud . to marry 
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one of his own'kind. 

A possibility at the other pole: if 
Earl’s self-respect were so utterly 
blasted and reduced, if he could be made 
to feel so despicable and impotent that 
he would be ashamed to show his face 
outside his room, he might marry her as 
the best bet in sight . . . And still another 
possibility: revenge. If Earl realized 
that the fat girls who flattered him were 
actually ridiculing him behind his back, 
he might marry her from sheer spite. 

One last possibility. Duress. Mar- 
riage or death. She considered poisons 
and antidotes, diseases and cures, a 
straight-forward gun in the ribs 

Jean angrily tossed the empty cocoa 
bulb into the waste hopper. Trickery, 
sex lure, flattery, browbeating, revenge, 
fear — which was the most far-fetched? 
All were ridiculous. 

She decided -she needed more time, 
more information. Perhaps Earl had a 
weak spot she could work on. If they 
had a community of interests, she’d 'oe 
much farther advanced. Examination of 
his study might give her a few hints. 

A bell chimed, a number dropped on 
a call-board and a voice said, “Plea- 
saunce.” 

Mrs.- Blaiskell appeared. “That’s you, 
miss. Now go in, nice as you please, 
and ask Mrs. Clara what it is that’s 
wanted, arid then you can go off duty 
till three.” 

VI 

■^SrS. CLARA ABERCROMBIE, 
however, was not present. The Plea- 
saunce was occupieil by twenty or 
thirty young folk, talking and arguing 
with rather giddy enthusiasm. The girls 
wore pastel satins, velvets, gauzes, tight 
around their rotund pink bodies, with 
frothing little ruffles and-anklets, while 
the young men affected elegant dark 
grays and blues and tawny beiges, with 
military trim of white and scarlet. 

Ranged along a wall were a dozen 
stage settings in miniature. Above, a 
ribbon of paper bore the words “Pan- 



dora in Elis. Libretto by A. Percy Ste- 
vanic, music by Colleen O’Casey.” 

Jean looked around the room to see 
who had summoned her. Earl raised his 
finger peremptorily. Jean walked on her 
magnetic shoes to where he floated near 
one of the miniature stage sets. He 
turned to a mess of cocoa and whipped 
cream, clinging like a tumor to the side 
of the set — evidently a broken bulb. 

“Clean up that spill,” said Earl in 
a Hinty voice. 

Jean thought, he half-wants to rub it 
in, half-wants to act as if he doesn’t 
recognize me. She nodded dutifully. “I’ll 
get a container and a sponge.” 

When she returned, Earl was across 
the room, talking earnestly to a girl 
whose globular body- was encased in a 
gown of brilliant rose velvet. She wore 
rose-buds over each ear and played with 
a ridiculous little white dog while she 
listened to Earl with a half-hearted ai- 
fectation of interest. 

Jean worked as slowly as possible, 
watching from the corners of Her eyes. 
Snatches of cohversation reached her: 
“Lapwill’s done simply a'marvelous job 
on the. editing, but I don’t see that he’s 
given Myras the same scope — ” " — if the 
pageant grosses- ten thousand dollars, 
Mrs. Clara says she’ll put another ten 
thousand toward'the construction fund. 
Think of it!— A Little Theater all our 
own!” Excited and conspiratorial whis- 
pers ran through the Rleasaunce, “ — 
and for the water scene why not have 
the chorus float across the sky as 
moons?” ' 

Jean watched Earl. He hung on the 
fat girl’s words, and spoke with a pa- 
thetic attempt at intimate comradeship 
and jocularity. The girl nodded politely, 
twisted her features into a smile. Jean 
noticed her eyes followed a hearty youth 
whose -physique bulged out his plum- 
colored breeches like wind bellying a 
spinnaker. Earl perceived the girl’s in- 
attention. Jean saw him falter momen- 
tarily, then work even harder at his 
badinage. The fat girl licked her lips, 
swung her ridiculous little dog on its 
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leash, and glanced over to where the 
purple-trousered youth bellowed with 
laughter. 

A. sudden idea caused Jean to hasten 
her work. Earl no d'oubt would- be oc- 
cupied here until lunch time — two hours 
away. And Mrs. Blaiskell had relieved 
her from duty till, three. 

She took 'herself from the ' hall, dis- 
posed of the cleaning equipment, dove up 
the corridor to Earl’s private chambers. 

At Mrs; Clara’s suite she paused, lis-^ 
tening at the door. Snores ! 

Another fifty feet to Earl’s chambers. 
She looked quickly up and down the Cor- 
ridor, slid back the door and slipped cau- 
tiously inside. 

The room was Silent as Jean made a 
quick survey. Closet, dressing room to 
one side, sun-flooded bathroom to the 
other. 

Across the room was the tall gray 
door into the study. A sign h'ung across 
the door, apparently freshly made. 

"PRIVATE. DANGER. DO NOT 
ENTER.” 

Jean paused to consider. What kind 
of danger?' Earl might have set devious 
safeguards over his private chamber. 

She examined the dOor-slide button. It 
was overhung by an , apparently inno- 
cent guard — which migM or might not 
control an alarm . circuit. She pressed 
her belt-buckle against the shutter in 
such a way as to maintain. an electrical 
circuit, then moved the guard aside, 
pressed the button with her fingernail 
— gingerly. She knew of buttons which 
darted out hypodermics when pressed. 

There was no whisper of machinery. 
The door remained in place. 

Jean blew fretfully between her teeth. 
No keyhole, no buttons to play a com- 
bination on . Mrs. Blaiskell had found 
nq./ trouble. Jean tried to reconstruct 
her motions. She moved to the;slide, set 
her head to where she could see the, re- 
flection of the light from the wall . . 
There was a smudge on the, gloss. She 
looked closely and a tell-tale glint' in- . 



dicated a photo-electric eye. 

She put her finger on the eye, pressed 
the slide-button. The door slipped open. 
Iii- spite of having been fore-wamed, 
Jean recoiled from the horrid black 
shape which hung forward as if to grap- 
ple her. 

She waited. After a moment the door 
fell gently back into place. 

Jean returned to the outer corridor, 
stationed herself where she could duck 
into Mrs. Clara’s apartments if a sus- 
picious shape came looming up the cor- 
ridor. Earl might hot have contented 
himself w'ith the protection of a- secret 
electric lock. 

Five minutes passed, Mrs. Clara’s 
personal maid passed by, a globular little 
Chinese, eyes like two shiny black 
-beetles, but no one else. 

Jean 'pushed -herself back to- Earl’s 
room, crossed to the study door. Once 
more she read the sign : 

"PRIVATE. DANGER. DO NOT 
ENTER." 

She hestitated. "I’m sixteen years old., 
Going on seventeen, Too young to die. 
It’s just like that odd creature to fur- 
nish his study with evil tricks.” She 
^shrugged off the notion. “What a person 
won’t do for money.” *• 

She opened the door, slipped through. 

^HE do'or closed behind her. Quickly' 

she moved out from under the poised 
demon-shape and turned toi examine 
Earl’s- sanctum. She looked right, left, 
up, down. 

“There’s a lot to see here,” she mut- 
tered: “I hope Earl doesn’t run out of ® 
sheep’s-eyes for his fat girl, or decide 
he wants a particular newspaper clip- 
ping 

She turned power into her slipper 
magnets, and wondered where to begin. 
The- room was more like a warehouse 
or museum than Sl study, and gave the 
impression of wild confusion arranged, 
sorted, and filed by an extraordinary 
finicky mind. 
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After a fashion it was a Beautiful 
room, imbued with an atmosphere of 
erudition in its dark wood-tones. The 
far wall' glowed molten With rich color 
— a rose window from the old Chartres 
cathedral, in full effulgence under the 
glare of free-snace sunlight. 

“Too bad Earl ran out of outside 
wall;” said Jean. “A collection of stained 
glass windows runs into a lot of wall 
space, and one is hardly a collection . 
Perhaps there’s another, room ’’ For 
the ^tudy, large as it was. apparently, 
occcupied only half the space permitted 
by the dimensions of Earl’s suite. “But 
— for the moment — il’ve got enough here 
to look at.” 

Racks, cases, files, walnut and leaded- 
glass cabinets surfaced the walls ; glass- 
topped displays occupied the floor: To 
her left was a battery of tanks. In the 
first series. swam eels, hundreds of eels: 
Earth eels, eels from the outer worlds. 
She opened"' a cabinet. - Chinese coins 
hung on pegs, each documented with 
crabbed bo,yish hand-writing. 

She circled the room, marvelling at 
the profusion. 

There were rock, crystals from forty- 
two separate planets, all of which ap- 
peared identical to Jean’s unpracticed 
eye. 

There - w^re papyrus 'scrolls,, Mayan 
codices, medieval parchments -illumi- 
nated with gold and Tyrian purple. Og- 
ham runes on mouldering "sheepskin, 
clay cylinders incised with cuneiform. 

Intricate wood-carvings — fancy 
chains, cages within cages, amazing in- 
terlocking spheres, seven vested Brah- 
min temples. 

Centimeter cubes containing samples 
of every known element. Thousands of 
postage stamps, mounted on leaves 
swung out of a circular cabinet. 

There were volumes of autographs of 
famous criminals, together with their 
photographs and Bertillon and Pevetsky 
measurements. Froth one corner came 
the rich. aromas -of perfumes — a thou- 
sand little flagons minutely described 
and coded, together with the index and 



code explanation, and these again had 
their origin on a multitude of worlds. 
There were specimens of fungus 
growths from all over the universe, and 
there were rack's of- 'minature phono- 
graph records, an inch across, micro- 
formed from the original pressings. 

She found photographs of Earl’s 
every 'day of life, together with' his 
weight, height and girth measurement 
in crabbed handwriting, and each pic- 
ture bore a colored star, a colored 
square, and either a red or blue disk! 
By this time Jean, knew the flavor of 
Earl’s personality. .Near at hand there 
would be an index arid explanation. She 
found "it, near the camera which took 
the pictures. The disks referred to bod- 
ily functions ; the stars, by a complicated 
system she could not quite comprehend, 
described Earl’s morale, his frame of 
mind. The colored squares recorded his 
love' life. Jean’s mouth twisted in a wry 
grin: She wandered aimlessly on. Anger- 
ing, the -physiographic globes of a hun- 
dred planets and examining maps and 
charts' 

The cruder aspects of Earl’s personal- 
ity were represented in a collection of 
pornographic photographs, and hear at 
hand an easel and canvas where Earl 
was comp'osing'a lewd study of his own. 
Jean pursed her mouth primly. The 
prospect of marrying Earl was becom- 
ing infinitely less enchanting. 

She found an alcove filled, with little 
chess-boards, each set-up in a game. A 
numbered card and record of moves was 
attached to each boardr Jean picked up 
the inevitable index book, and glanced 
through. Earl played postcard chess 
with opponents all over the Universe. 
She found his record of wins and losses. 
He was slightly but not markedly a win- 
ner. One man, William Angelo of Toron- 
to, beat him consistently. Jean memo- 
rized the address, reflectirig that if Earl 
ever took up her. challenge to play chess, 
now she knew how to beat him. She 
would embroil Angelo in a game, and 
send Earl’s moves to Angelo as- her own 
and play Angelo’s return moves againsc 
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Earl. It would be somewhat circuitous 
and tedious, but fool-proof — almost. 

'She continued her tour of the study. 
Sea-shells, moths, dragon-flies, fossil 
trilobites, opals, torture implements, 
shrunken human heads. If the collection 
represented bona fide learning, thought 
Jean, it would have taxed the time and 
ability of any four Earth geniuses. But 
'the hoard was essentially mindless and 
mechanical, nothing more than a boy’s 
collection of college.pennants or signs or 
match-box covers on a vaster scale. 

One- of the walls opened out into an 
ell, and here was communication via a 
freight hatch to outside space. Un- 
opened boxes, crates, cases, bundles — 
apparently material as yet to be filed in 
Earl’s rooker-y — filled the room. At the 
corner another grotesque and monu- 
mental creature hung poised, as if to 
clutch at her, and Jean felt strangely 
hesitant to wander within its reach. 
This one stood about eight feet tall.- It 
wore ,the shaggy coat of a bear and 
vaguely resembled a gorilla, although 
the face was long and pointed, peering 
out from under the fur like that of a 
French poodle’s. 

Jean thought of Fotheringay’s refer- 
ence to Earl as ah “eminent zoologist.” 
She looked' around the room. The stuffed 
animals, the tanks of eels. Earth tropical 
fish and Maniacan polywriggles were 
the only' zoological specimens in sight. 
Hardly enough to. qualify Earl as a zo- 
ologist. Of course, there was an annex 
to the room She heard a sound. 

A click at the outer door. 

J EAN dove behind the stuffed animal, 
heart thudding in her throat. With 
exasperation she told herself, “He’s ah 
°eighteen-year-old boy If I .can’t, 

face him down, out-argue, out-think, 
out-fight him, and. come out on top gen- 
erally, then it’s time for me to start 
crocheting table-mats for a living.” 
Nevertheless, she remained hidden. 

Earl stood quietly in the doorway, 
The' door swung shut behind him. His 
face was flushed and damp, as^if he had 



j ust recovered from anger or embarrass- 
ment. His delft-blue eyes gazed unsee- 
ingly down the roof, gradually came into 
focus. 

He frowned, glanced suspiciously 
right and left, sniffed. Jean made her- 
self small behind the. shaggy fiir. Could 
he smell her? 

He coiled up his legs, kicked against 
the wall, dove direptly toward her. tin- 
der the creature’s arm she saw him ap- 
proaching, bigger, bigger, bigger, arms 
at his sides, head turned up'like a divdr. 
He thufnped against the hairy chest, put 
his feet to ground, stood not six feet dis- 
tant. 

He was muttering under his breath. 
She heard him plainly. “Damnable in- 
sult . . If she only knew! Hah!’’ He 
laughed a loud scornful bark. "Hah!” 

Jean relaxed with a near-audible sigh. 
Earl had not seen her,- and did not sus- 
pect her presence. 

He whistled aimlessly between his 
teeth, indecisively. At last he walked to 
the wall,' reached behind a bit of ornate 
fretwork. A panel swung aside, a flood 
of bright sunlight poured through the' 
opening into the study. 

Earl was whistling a tuneless cadence. 
He entered the room but did not shut 
the door, jean darted ifrom behind her 
hiding place, looked in, swept the room 
with her eyes. Possibly she gasped. 

Earl was standing six feet away, read- 
ing from a list. He looked up suddenly, 
and Jean felt the brush of his eyes. 

He did not move . Had he seen her? 

For a moment he made no sound, no 
stir. Then he came to the door, stood 
staring up the study, and held this posi- 
tion for ten or fifteen seconds. From be- 
-hind the stuffed gorilla-thing-Mean saw 
his lips move, as if he were silently cal- 
culating. 

She licked her lips, thinking of the 
inner room. 

He went out into the alcove, among 
the unopened boxes and bales. He pulled 
up several, floated them toward the open 
door, and they drifted into the flood of 
sunshine. He pushed other bundles aside. 
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found w4iat he was seeking, and sent 
another bundle after the rest. 

He pushed himself back to the door, 
where he stood suddenly tense,, nose di- 
lated, eyes keen; sharp. He sn-ffed the 
air. His eyes swuiig to the stuffed mon- 
ster. He approached it. slowly, arms 
hanging loose, from his shoulders. 

He looked behind, expelled his breath 
in a .long drawn hiss, grunted. From 
within the annex Jean thought. “He can 
either smell me or it’s.telepathv!” She 
had darted' into the room While Earl 
was fumbling among the crates, , and 
ducked under a wide divan. Flat on her 
stomach she watched Earl’s inspection 
of the stuffed animal, and her. skin 
tingled. “He snjells me, he feels me, he 
senses me.” 

Earl stood in the doorway, looking up 
and down the study. Then he carefully, 
slowly, closed the door, threw a bolt 
home, turned to face into the ‘inner 
room: 

For five minutes he busied himself 
with his crates, unbundling, arranging 
‘the contents, which seerried to be bottles 
of white powder, on shelves. 

Jean pushed- herself clear of the floor, 
up against the under side of the divan, 
and moved to a position where she could 
see without being seen. Now she under-- 
stood why Fotheringay had spoken of 
‘Ea>-‘1 a's ah “eminent zoologist.” 

There was another word' which would 
fit him better, an unfamiliar word which 
jean could, not immediately dredge out 
of her memory. Her vocabulary was no 
more extensive than any ^rl of her own 
age, but the word- had made an, impres- 
sion. 

Teratology, That was the word. Earl 
was a te'fatoiogist. 

Like the objects in his other collec- 
tions, the:monsters were only, such crea- 
tures as lent themselves to ready, almost 
haphazard, collecting'. 'They were -dis- 
played in glass cabinets. Panels at the 
back screened off the sunlight, and at 
absolute zero, the things would remain 
preserved indefinitely,, without taxi^ 
dermy or embalming. 



They were a motle.y,. though mon- 
strous group. There were true human 
monsters, macro- ahd micro-cephalics, 
•hermaphrodites, creatures with multiple 
limbs and with none, creatures sprout- 
in.g tissues like buds on a yeast- cell, 
-twisted hoop-men,, faceless- things, 
things green, blue and gray. 

' And then there were other specimens 
.equally hideous'.' but possibly normal in 
their- own environment: the miscella- 
neity of a hundred life-bearing planets. 

To Jean’s eyes, 'the ultimate travesty 
was a fat man. displayed-'in a place of 
prominence! Possibly he -had ^gained th'e 
conspicuous position on his o\yn rherits. 
He was corpulent to a degree Jean had 
not considered possible. Beside him 
Webbard might show active and athletic. 
Take this creature to. Earth; he would 
slup like a jelly-fish. Out here on Aber- 
crombie he' floated free, bloated and 
puffed like the throat 'of a singing frog! 
Jean looked at his face — looked again ! 
Tight blond curls on his head. 

■- Earl yawned, -stretched. He proceeded 
to remove his cjothes. Stark naked he 
stood in the middle of the room. He 
looked- slowly, sleepily along the ranks 
of his collection'. 

He made a decision, moved languidly 
to one of the cubicles. He pulled a 
switch. 

Jean heard a faint musical hum, a 
hissing, smelled heady ozone. A moment 
passed. She heard a sigh of air. The 
inner door of a . glass cubicle opened. The 
creature within,- moving feebly, drifted 
out into the room. 

Jean pressed her lips tight together; 
after a moment looked away. 

Marry Earl? She winced- No, Mr. 
Fotheringay. You marry him yourself) 
you’re as able as I am- . Two- million 
dollars? She shuddered. Five million 
sounded better. For five -million she 
might marry him. Blit that’s as far as 
it would go. She’d put dm her own ring, 
there’d be no kissing of the bride. She 
was Jean 'Parlier, ho plaster saint. But 
enough was enough, and this was too 
much. ' 
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VII 

RESENTLY Earl left the room. 
Jean lay still,' listened. •No'- sound 
came from outside. She must be care- 
ful. Earl would surely kill her if he 
found her here. She waited five minutes. 
No sound, no motion reached her. Cau- 
tiously she edged herself out from under 
the divan. 

The sunlight burnt hgr skin with a 
pleasant'warmth, but she hardly felt it. 
Her skin seemed stained ; the air seemed 
tainted and soiled her throat, her lungs. 
She wanted a bath . Five million 
dollars would buy- lots of baths. Where 
was the index? Somewhere would be an 
index. There had to be an index . . Yes. 
She found it, and quickly consulted the 
proper entry. It gave her much meat for 
thought. 

There was also an entry describing 
the revitalizing mechanism. She glanced 
at it hurriedly, understanding little. 
Such things existed, she knew. Tremen- 
dous magnetic fields streamed through 
the protoplasm, gripping and binding 
tight each individual atom, and when the 
object was kept at absolute zero, energy 
expenditure dwindled to near-nothing. 
Switch off the clamping field, kicl^the 
particles back into motion with a pene- 
trating vibration, and the creature re- 
turned to life. 

She returned the index to its place, 
pushed herself to the door. 

N.o sound came from outside. Earl 
.might be writing or coding the events 
of the. day-on his photograph . Well, 
so then? She was not helpless. She 
opened the door, marched boldly 
through. 

The study was empty ! 

She dove to the outer_dddr, listened. 

A faint sound of running water reached 
her ears. Earl was in the shower. This 
would be a good time to leave. 

She pushed the door slide. The door..^, 
snapped open. She stepped out into 
Earl’s bedroom, pushed herself across 
to the outer door. 

Earl came out of the bathroom, his 



stocky fresh-skinned torso damp with 
water. 

He stood stock-still, then hastily 
draped a towel around his middle. His 
face suddenly went mottled red and 
pink. “What are you .doing in here?” 

Jean said sweetly, “I came to check 
on your linen, to see if you needed 
towels.” 

He made no answer, but stood watch- 
ing her. He said harshly, “Where have 
you been this last hour?” 

Jean made a flippant gesture. “Here, 
tliere. Were you looking for me?” 

He took a stealthy step forward. “I’ve 
a good mind to — ” 

“..To what?” Behind her she fumbled 
for the door-slide. 

“To—” 

The door' opened. 

“Wait,” said Earl. He pushed himself 
forward. 

Jean watched him approach. “Well?” 

“There’s something I want to talk to 
you about.” 

Jean slipped out into the corridor, a 
foot ahead of Earl’s hands. 

"Come back in,” said Earl, making a 
clutch for her. 

From behind them' Mrs. Blaiskell said 
in a.horrified voice, “Well, I never! Mr. 
Earl!” She had appeared from Mrs. 
Clara’s room. 

Earl backed into his room hissing un- 
voiced curses. Jean looked in after him. 
“The next time you see me, you’ll wish 
you’d played chess with me.” 

“Jean!” barkedr'Mrs. Blaiskell. 

Earl asked in a hard voice, “What do 
yo.u mean?” 

Jean had no idea- what she meant. 
Her mind raced. Better keep her ideas 
to herself . “I’ll tell you tomorrow morn- 
ing.” She laughed mischievously. “About 
six or six-thirty.” 

“Miss Jean!” cried Mrs. Blaiskell an- 
grily. “Come away from that door this 
instant!” 

J EAN calmed herself in the servant’s 
refectory with a pot of tea. 

Webbard came in, fat, pompous, and 
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fussy as a hedgehog. He spied- Jean and 
his voice rose' to a reedy oboe tone. 
“Miss, miss!” 

Jean had a trick she knew to be effec- 
tive, thrusting out her firm young chin, 
squinting, charging her voice with metal. 
“Are you looking for meV’i 
Webbard said, “Yes. I certainly am. 
Where on earth — ” 

“Well, I’ve been looking for you. Do 
you want to hear what I’m going to tell 
you in private or not?” 

Webbard blinked. “Your tone of voice 
is impudent, miss. If you please — ” 
“Okay,” said Jean. “Right here then. 
First of all, I’m quitting. I’m going back 
to Earth.- I’m going to see—” 

Webbard held up his hand in alarm, 
looked around the refectory. Conversa- 
tion along the tables had come to a halt. 
A dozen curious eyes were watching. 

“i’ll interview you in my office,” said 
Webbard. 

The door slid shut behind her. Web- 
bard pressed hih rotundity into a chair ; 
magnetic strands in his trousers held 
him in place; “Now what is all this? I’ll 
have you know there’ve been serious 
complaints.” 

Jean said disgustedly, “Tie a can to 
it, Webbard. Talk sense.” 

Webbard was thunderstruck. “You’re 
an impudent minx — ” 

“Look. Do you want me to tell Earl 
how I landed this job?” 



Webbard’s face quivered. His mouth 
fell open ; he blinked; four or five times 
rapidly. “You wouldn’t dare to — ” 

Jean said patiently, “Forget the masT 
ter-slave routine for five minutes, Web- 
bard., This is man-to-man talk.” 

“What do you want?” 

“I’ve a few questions I want to ask 
you.” 

“Well?” ^ 

“Tell me about old Mr. Abercrombie, 
Mrs. Clara’s husband.” 

“There’s nothing to tell. Mr. Justus 
was a very distinguished gentleman.” 
“He and Mrs. Clara had how many 
children?” 

“Seven.” 

“And the oldest inherits the station?” 
“The oldest, always the oldest. Mr. 
Justus believed in firm organization. Of 
course the other children were guaran- 
teed a home here at the station, those 
who wished to stay,” 

“And Hugo was the oldest, How long 
after Mr. Justus did he die?” 

Webbard found the conversation dis- 
tasteful. “This is alTfootling nonsense,” 
he growled in a deep voice. 

“How long?” 

“Two years.” 

“And w;hat happened to him?” 
Webbard said briskly. “He had a 
stroke. Cardiac complaint. Now what’s 
all this I hear about your quitting?” 
“How long ago?” 
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“Ah — two years.” 

“And t^n Earl inherited.” 

Webbard pursed his lips. “Mr. Lionel 
unfortunately was off the station, and 
Mr. Earl became legal master.” 

“Rather nice timing, from Earl’s 
viewpoint.” 

Webbard puffed out his cheeks. “Now 
then, young lady, we’ve had enough of 
that! if—” . 

“Mr. Webbard, let’s have an under- 
standing once and for all. Either you 
answer my questions and stop this blus- 
tering or. I’ll ask someone else. And 
when I’m done, that someone else will 
be asking you questions too.” 

“You insolent little trash!” snarled 
Webbard. " 

Jean turned” toward the door. Web- 
bard grunted, thrashed himself for- 
ward. Jean gave her arm a shake; put 
of nowhere a blade of quivering glass 
appeared in^her hand. 

Webbard floundered in alarm, trying 
to halt his motion through the air. Jean 
put up her foot, pushed him in the 
belly, back toward his chair. 

She said, “I want to see a picture of 
the entire family.” 

“I don’t have any such pictures.” i 
Jean shrugged. "I can go to any pub- 
lic library and dial the Who’s-Who.” She 
looked him over, coolly, as she coiled her 
'knife. Webbard shrank back in his 
chair. Perhaps he thought her .a ho,mi- 



cidal maniac. Well, she wasn’t a maniac 
and she wasn’t homicidal either, unless 
she .was driven to it. She asked easily, 
“Is it a fact that Earl is worth a'billion 
dollars?” 

Webbard snorted. “A billion dollars? 
Ridiculous. The family owns nothing 
but the station and lives off the income. 
A hundred million dollars would build 
another. twice as big and luxurious.” 

“Where did Fotheringay get that fig- 
ure?” she asked wpnderingly.. 

“I couldn’t say,” Webbard- replied 
shortly. 

“Where is Lionel now?” 

. Webbard pulled his lips in and out 
desperately. > 

“He’s- — resting somewhere along the 
Riviera.” 

“Hm. . You say you don’t have any 
photographs ?” 

EBBARD scratched his chin. "I be- 
lieve that there’s a shot of Lionel. . 
Let me see. . . Yes, just a moment.” He 
fumbled in his desk, pawed and peered, 
and at last came up with a snap-shot. 
“Mr. Lionel.” ^ 

Jean examined the photograph with 
interest. “Well, well.” The face in^^the 
photograph and the face of the fat man 
in Earl’s zoological collection were the 
same. “Well, well.” She looked up sharp- 
ly. “And what’s his address?” 
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“I’m sure I don’t know,” Webbard re- 
sponded with some return of his mincing 
dignity. 

“Quit draggingiyour feet, Webbard.” 

“Oh well — the Villa Passe-temps, 

• Juan-les-pins.” " 

“I’ll believe it when I see your address 
file. Where-is it?” ' 

Webbard began breathing hard. “Now 
see here, young lady, there’s' serious 
matters at stake !”‘ 

“Such as what?”-' 

“WelW” Webbard lowered his voice, - 
glanced conspiratorially at the walls' of 
the room. “It’s common knowledge at the' 
station that Mr. Earl and Mr.'. Lionel are 
— well, not' friendly. And there’s a ru- 
mor — a rumor, mind you — that Mr. Earl 
has hired a well-known criminal to kill 
Mr. Lionel.” 

That would be Eotheringay, Jean sur- 
mised, 

Webbard continued. “So you see, it’s 
■necessary that I exercise the utniost cau- 
tion. .” 

Jean laughed. “Let’s see 'that file.” 

Webbard finally indicated a card file. 
Jean said, “You know Where it is; pull 
it put.” 

Webbard glumly sorted through the 
cards. “Here.” 

The address was : Hotel Atlantide, 
Apartment 3001. French Colony, Me- 
tropolis, Earth. 

Jean memorized the address, then 
stood irresolutely, trying to think "of 
'further questions. Webbard smiled 
slowly. Jean ignored him, stood nib- 
bling her fingertips. Times like this she 
felt the .inadequacy of her youth. When 
it came to action — fighting, laughing, 
spying, playing games, making love — 
she felt complete assurance. But the 
sorting out of possibilities and de- 
ciding which were probable and which 
irrational, then she felt less than sure. 
Such as now. . . Old Webbard, the fat 
blob, had calmed himself and was gloat- 
ing. Well, let him enjoy himself. 

She had to get to Earth. She had: to see 
Lionel Abercrombie. Possibly Fother- 
ingay had been hired to kill hirn, possi- 



bly not. Possibly Fotheringay knew 
where to find hini. possibly not; Webbard 
knew Fotheringay;. probably he had 
served as Earl’s intermediary. Or pos- 
sibly Webbard was performing some in- 
tricate evolutions Of his own. It was 
plain that, now, her interests were joined 
with Lionel’strather than Fotheringay’s, 
because marrying Earl was clearly out 
of the question. Lionel, must stay alive. 
If this meant double-crossing Fotherin- 
gay, too bad -for Fotheringay. He could 
have told her more about Earl’s ."zoo- 
logical collection” before he sent her 
up to marry Earl. Of course, she told 
herself, Fotheringay would have no 
means of knowing the peculiar use Earl 
made of his specimens. . 

"Well?” asked Webbard with an un- 
pleasant grin. 

“When does the next ship leave for^ 
Earth?” 

‘"The supply barge- is Reading ba;ck 
tonight.” 

“That’s fine. - If I can fight off the 
pilot. You can pay me now.” 

“Pay you? You’ve only done a day’s 
work. You owe the station for trans-. 
portation, your uniform, your meals^ — ” 
'“Oh, never mind.” Jean turned, pulled 
herself into., the corridor, went to her 
room, packed her belongings. 

Mrs. Blaiskell pushed her head 
through the door. “Oh, there you are. . .” 
She sniffed. “Mr. Earl has been inquir- 
ing for you. He wants to, see you at 
once.” It was plain that she disapproved. 
"Sure,” said Jean. “Eight away.” 

Mrs. Blaiskell departed. 

Jean pushed herself along the corri- 
dor to the loading deck. The barge pilot 
was assisting in the loading of some 
empty metal drums._ He saw Jean and 
his face changed. “You again?” 

“I’m going back to Earth with you. 
You were right. I don’t like it. here.” 
The pilot nodded sourly. “This time 
you ride in the storage. That way nei- 
ther one of us gets hurt. I couldn’t 
promise a .thing if you’re up forward.” 
“Suits me,” said Jean. “I’m going 
aboard.” 
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“Take-off in an hour.” 

HEN Jean reached the Hotel Atlan- 
tide in Metropolis she wore a black 
dress and black pumps which she felt 
made her look older and more sophisti- 
catedl Crossing the lobby she kept wary 
look-out for the house' detective. Some- 
times they nursed unkind suspicions 
toward unaccompanied young girls. It 
was best to avoid the police, keep them 
at a distance. tVhen they found that she 
had no father, no mother, no guardian, 
their minds were apt to turn to some 
dreary government institution. On sev- 
eral occasions rather extreme measures, 
to ensure her independence had been 
necessary. 

But the Hotel Atlantide detective took 
no heed of the black-haired girl quietly 
crossing, the lobby,-if he saw her at all. 
The lift attendant observed that she 
seemed restless, as with either a great 
deal of pent enthusiasm or nervousness. 
A porter on the thirtieth, floor noticed 
her searching for an apartment number 
and mentally labelled her a person un- 
familiar with the hotel. A chamber- 
maid watched her press the bell at 
Apartment 3001, saw the door open, 
saw the girl jerk back in surprise, then 
slowly enter the apartment. Strange, 
thought the chambermaid, and specu- 
lated mildly for a few moments. Then 
she went to recharge the foam dis- 
pensers in the public bathrooms afld the 
incident passed from her mind. 

The apartment was spacious, elegant, 
expensive. Windows overlooked Cen- 
tral Gardens and the Morison Hall of 
Equity behind. The furnishings were 
the work of a professional decorator, 
harmonious and sterile ; a few incidental 
objects around the room, however, hint- 
ed of a woman’s presence. But Jean saw 
no woman. There was only herself and 
'Fotheringay. 

Potheringay wore subdued gray flan- 
nels and a dark necktie. In a crowd of 
twenty people he would vanish. 

After an instant of surprise he stood 
back. “Come in.” 
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Jean darted glances around the room, 
half-expecting a fat crumpled body. But 
possibly Lionel had not been at home, 
and Fotheringay was waiting. 

“Well,” he asked, “what brings you 
here?” He was watching her covertly. 
“Take a seat.” 

Jean sank into a chair, chewed at her 
lip. Fotheringay watched her cat-like. 
Walk carefully. She prodded her mind. 
What legitimate excuse did she have for 
visiting Lionel? Perhaps Fotheringay 
had expected her to double-cross him. . . 
Where was Hammond? Her neck tin- 
gled. Eyes were on her neck. She looked 
around quickly. 

Someone in the hall tried to dodge out 
of sight. Not quickly enough. Inside’ 
Jean’s brain a 'film of ignorance broke 
to release a warm soothing flood of 
knowledge. 

She smiled, her sharp white little 
teeth shovcing between her lips. It had 
been a fat woman whom she had seen in 
the hall, a very fat woman, rosy, flushed, 
quivering. 

“What are you' smiling at?” inquired 
Fotheringay. 

She used his own technique. “Are you 
wondering who gave me your address ?” 
“Obviously Webbard.” 

Jean nodded. “Is the lady your wife?” 
Fotheringay’s chin raised a hair’s- 
breadth. “Get to the point.” 

“Very well.” She hitched herself for- 
ward. 'There was still a possibility that 
she was making a terrible mistake, but 
the risk must be taken. Questions would 
reveal her uncertainty, diminish her 
bargaining position. “How much money 
can you raise — right now? Cash?” 

“Ten or twenty thousand.” 

Her face must have showed disap- 
pointment. 

“Not enough?” 

“No. You sent me on a bum steer.” 
Fotheringay sat silently. 

“Earl would no more make a pass at 
me than bite off his tongue. His taste 
in women is — like yours.” 

Fotheringay displayed no irritation. 
“But two years ago — ” 
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“There’s a reason for that.” She raised 
her eyebrows ruefully. “Not a nice rea- 
son.” 

“Well, get on with it.” 

“He liked Earth girls because they 
were freaks. In his opinion, naturally. 
Earl likes freaks.” 

Fotheringay rubbed his chin, watch- 
ing her with blank wide eyes. "I never 
thought of that.” 

“Your scheme might have worked out 
if Earl were halfway right-side up. But 
I just don’t have what it takes.” 

Fotheringay smiled frostily. “You 
didn’t come here to tell me that.” 

“No. I know how Lionel Abercrombie 
•can get the station for himself. . Of 
course your name is Fotheringay.” 

“If my name is Fotheringay, why did 
you come here looking for me?” 

Jean, laughed, 'a gay ringing laugh. 
“Why do you think I’m looking for you? 
I’m looking for Lionel Abercrombie. 
Fotheringay is no use to me unless I can 
marry Earl. I can’t. I'haven’t got enough 
of that stuff. Now I’m looking for Lionel 
Abercrombie.” 

vin 

F OTHERINGAY tapped a well-mani- 
cured finger on a well-flannelled knee, 
and said quietly, “I’m Lionel Aber- 
crombie.” 

“How do I know you are?” 

He tossed her a passport. She glanced 
at it, tossed it back. 

“Okay. Now — you have twenty thou- 
sand. 'That’s not enough. I want two 
million. . If you haven’t got it, you 
haven’t got it. I’m not unreasonable. 
But I want to make sure I get it when 
you do have it. So — you’ll write me a 
deed, a bill of sale, something legal that 
gives me your interest in Abercrombie 
Station. I’ll agree to sell it back to you 
for two million dollars.” 

Fotheringay shook his head. “That 
kind of agreement is binding on me but 
not on you. You’re a minor.” 

Jean said, “The sooner I get clear of 
Abercrombie the better. I’m not greedy. 



You can have your billion dollars. I 
merely want two million. . . Incidentally, 
how do you figure a billion? Webbard 
says the whole set-up is only worth a 
hundred million." 

Lionel’s mouth twisted in a wintry' 
smile. “Webbard didn’t include the.hold- 
ings of the Abercrombie guests. Some 
very rich people are fat. The fatter they 
get, the less they like life on Earth.” ' 
“They could always move to another 
resort, station.” 

Lionel shook his head. “‘It’s not the 
same atmosphere.' Abercrombie is Fat- 
man’s world. The one small spot in all 
the universe where a fat man is proud 
of his weight.” 

There was a wistful overtone in hiS 
voice. Peculiar, she thought it. 

Jean said softly, “And you’re lone- 
some for Abercrombie yourself.” 

Lionel smiled grimly. “Strange.” 

■Jean shifted in her chair, “Now we’ll 
go to a lawyer. I know a good one. 
Richard Mycroft. I want this deed 
drawn up without loopholes. Maybe I’ll 
have to find myself a guardian, a trus- 
tee.” 

“You don’t need a guardian.” 

Jean smiled complacently. “For a fact, 
I don’t.” ' 

“You still haven’t told me what this 
project consists of.” 

“I’ll tell you when I have the deed. 
You don’t lose a thing giving away prop- 
erty you don’t own. And after you give 
it away, it’s to my interest to help you 
get it.” , 

Lionel rose to his feet. “It had better 
be good.” 

“It will be.” 

The fat woman came into- the room- 
She was obviously an Earth girl, bewil- 
dered and delighted by Lionel’s atten- 
tions. Looking at Jean her face became 
clouded with jealousy. 

Out in the corridor Jean said wisely, 
“You -get her up to Abercrombie, she’ll 
be throwing you over for one of those 
fat rascals.” 

“Shut up!” said Lionel, in a voice like 
the whetting of a scythe. 
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T he pilot of the'silpply barge said 
sullenly, “I don’t know about this.” 
Lionel asked quietly, "You like your 
job?" 

The pilot muttered churlishly, °but 
made no further protest. Lionel buckled 
himself into the seat beside him. Jean, 
the horse-faced man named Hammond, 
two elderly men of professional aspect 
and uneasy manner settled themselves in 
the cargo hold. 

The ship lifted free of the dock, 
pushed up above the atmosphere, lined 
out into Abercrombie’s orbit. 

The station floated ahead, glinting in 
the sunlight. 

The barge landed on the cargo deck, 
the handlers tugged it into its socket, the 
port sighed open. ° ' 

“Come on,” said Lionel. "Make it fast. 
Let’s get it over with.” He tapped Jean’s 
shoulder. “You’re first.” 

She led the way up the main core. Fat 
guests floated down past them, light and 
round as soap-bubbles, their faces masks 
of surprise at the sight of so many bone- 
people. ' ^ ’ 

Up the core, along the vin'culum'into 
the Abercrombie private sphere. They 
passed the Pleasaunce, where Jean 
caught a glimpse of Mrs. Clara, fat as a 
blutwurst, with the obsequious Web- 
bafd. 

They passed Mrs. Blaiskellr “Why, 
Mr. Lionel!’.’ she gasped. “Well, I never, 
I never!’* 

Lionel brushed past. Jean, looking 
over her shoulder into his' face, felt a 
qualm. Something dark smouldered in' 
his eyes. Triumph, malice, vindication, 
cruelty. Something not quite human. If 
nothing else, Jean was extremely human, 
and was wont to feel uneasy in the pres- 
ence of outworld life. She felt uneasy 
now. ' o 

“Hurry,” came Lionel’s voice. “Hur- 
ry.” 

Past Mrs. Clara’s chambers, to the 
door of Earl’s bedroom. Jean pressed 
the button; the door slid open. 

Earl stood before a mirror, tying a 
red and blue silk cravat around his bull- 



neck. He wore a suit of pearl-gray 
gabardine, cut very full and padded to 
make his body look round and soft. He 
saw Jean in the mirror, behind her -the 
hard face of his brother Lionel. He 
whirled,Most his footing, drifted ineflfec- 
tually into the aii;. 

Lionel laughed. J'Get him, Hammond. 
.Bring him along.” 

-Earl stormed and raved. He was the 
master here, everybody get' out. He’d 
have them all jailed, killed. He’d kill 
them himself. 

Hammond searched him for weapons, 
and the two professional-looking men 
stood uncomfortably in the background 
muttering to each other. 

"Look here, Mr. Abercrombie,” one of 
them said at last. “We can’t be a party 
to violence. . .” 

“Shut up,” said Lionel. “You’re here 
as witnesses, as medical, men. You’re be- 
ing paid to look, that’s al]. If you don’t 
like what you see, that’s" too bad.” He 
motioned to Jean. "Get going.” 

Jean pushed herself to the study door. 
Earl called out sharply. “Get away from 
there, get away! That’s private, that’s 
my private study!” 

Jean pressed her lips together. It was 
impossible-fto avoid feeling pity for poor 
gnarled Earl.- But— she thought of his 
“zoological collection.” Firmly she cov- 
ered the electric eye, pressed the button. 
The door swung open, reyeailing the 
glory of the stained glass glowing with 
the fire of heaven. 

Jean pushed herself to the furry two- 
"legged animal! Here she waited. 

Earl rnade some difficulty about com- 
ing through the door. Hamm.ond manip- 
ulated his elbows; Earl belched up a 
hoarse screech, flung himself forward, 
panting like a winded chicken.-^ 

Lionel said, “Don’t fool with .Ham- 
mond, Earl. He likes hurting people.” 

The two witnesses muttered wrath- 
fully. Lionel quelled them with a look. 

Hammond seized Earl by the seat of 
the pants, raised him over his head, 
walked with magnetic ' shoes gripping 
the deck across the cluttered floor of the 
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study, with Earl flailing and groping 
helplessly. 

Jean fumbled in the fretwork over 
the panel into the annex. Earl screeched, 
“Keep your_hands out of there ! Oh, how 
you’ll pay, how you’ll pay for this, how 
ypu’ll pay!” His voice hoarsened, he 
broke into sobs. 

Hammond shook him, like a terrier ’ 
shaking a rat. 

Earl sobbed louder. 

The sound grated Jean’s ears. -She 
frowned, found the button, pushed. The 
panel flew open. 

' They all marched into the bright an- 
nex, Earl completely broken, sobbing 
and pleading. 

“There it is,” said Jean. 

Lionel swung his gaze along the col- 
lection of monstrosities. The out-world 
things, the dragons, basilisks, griffins, 
the armored insects, the great-eyed ser- 
pents, the tangles pf muscle, the coiled 
creatures of fang, brain, cartilage. And 
then there were the hurhan creatures, 
no lesa grotesque and feverish. - Lionel’s 
eyes stopped at the fat rnah. 

He looked' at Earl,, who had fallen 
numbly silent. 

“Poor old Hugo,” said Lionel.' “You 
ought to be asham.ed of ybu'rself, Earl.”- 

Earl made a sighing sound. 

Lionel said, “But Hugo, is dead. 

He’s as\dead as any of the other things. 
Right, Earl?” He, looked at Jean. 
“Right?” 

“I guess that’s, right,” said Jean un- 
,easily. She^ found no pleasure baiting 
Earl. 

“Of course he’s dead^” panted Earl. 

Jean went to the' little key controlling 
the. magnetic field.’ 

Earl ' screamed, “You witch! You 
witch!”' 

Jean.depressed the key. There' was a 
musical hum, a hissing, a smell of ozone. 
A moment passed. There came a sigh 
of. air. The cubicle opened with a suck- 
ing sound. Hugo drifted into the room. 

He', twitched his arms, gagged and 
retched, made a thin crying sound in his 
throat. 



Lionel turned to his two witnesses. 
“Is this man alive?”' 

They muttered •excitedly. “Yes, yeS!” 

Lionel turned to Hugo. J'Tell theni 
your name.” 

Hugo whispered feebly, pressed his 
elbows to his body, pulled up his atro- 
phied little legs, tried to assume a foetal 
•position. 

. Lionel asked the. two men, “Is this 
-man sane?” 

They, fidgeted. “That of course is 
hardly a matter we can deterrnine off- 
‘hand.” There was further mumbling 
about tests, cephalographs, reflexes. 

Lionel waited a moment. Hugo was 
gurgling, crying like a baby. “Well — is' 
he sane?.” 

The dpctors said, “He’s suffering from 
severe shock. The deep-freeze classical- 
ly has the effect'pf disturbing the synap- 
ses — ”■ 

-Lionel asked sardonically, “Is he in his 
right mind?” 

“'Well^no.” 

V. Lionel nodded. “In that case — you’re 
looking at the new master of Abercrom- 
bie Station.”' 

TjlARL protested, “You can’t get away 
with that, Lionel! He’s been insane 
^a!lpng.time, and you’ve been off the .sta- 
tion'!” 

'Lionel- grinned wolfishly. “Do you 
want , to fake' the m.atter into Admiralty 
:.„Couft at Metropolis?” ^ 

Earl fell silent. Lionel looked at the 
docto.rs, who were whispering heatedly 
together. 

“Talk 'to him,” said Lionel. “Satisfy 
yourself whether he’s in his right mind 
or not.” 

'The doctors dutifully addressed Hugo, 
who mad.e mewing sounds. They came to 
an uncomfortable but definite decision. 
“Clearly this man is not able to conduct 
his own affairs.” 

Earl pettishly wrenched himself frorn 
Hammond’s' grasp. “Let go of me.” 

“Better be careful,” said Lionel. "I 
don’t think Hammond likes you.” 

“I don’t dike. Hammond,” said Earl 
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viciously. “I don’t like anyone.” His 
voice dropped in pitch. “I don’t even like 
myself.” He stoo.d staring into the cubi- 
cle which Hugo had vacated. 

Jean sensed a tide of recklessness ris- 
ing in him. She opened her mouth to 
speak— 

But Earl had already started. 

Time stood still. Earl seemed to move 
with bewildering slowness, but the oth- 
ers stood as if frozen in jelly. 

Time turned on for Jean. ‘‘I’m getting 
out of here!” she gasped, knowing what 
the half-crazed, Earl was about to do. 

Earl ran down the line of his mon- 
sters, magnetic shoes slapping on the 
deck. As he ran, he flipped switches.. 
When he finished he stood at the far end 
of the room. Behind him things came to 
life. 

Hammond gathered himself, plunged 
after. A black arm apparently groping 
at random caught hold of his leg. There 
was a dull cracking sound. Hammond 
bawled out in terror. 

Jean started through the door. She 
jerked back, shrieking. Facing her was 
the eight-foot gorilla thing with the 
French-poodle face. Somewhere along 
the line Earl had thrown a switch re- 
lieving. it from magnetic catalepsy.. The 
black eyes shone, the mouth dripped, 
the hands clenched and unclenched. Jean 
shrank back. 

There were horrible noises from be- 
hind. She heard Earl gasping in sudden 
fear. But she could not turn her eyes 
from the' gorilla-thing. It drifted into 
the room. The black dog-eyes looked 
deep into Jean’s. She could not move! 
A great black arm, groping apparently 
at random, fell past -Jean’s shoulder, 
touched the gorilla-thing. 

There was screaming bedlam, jean 
pressed herself against the wall. A green 
flapping creature, coiling and uncoiling, 
twisted out into the study, smashing 
racks, screens, displays, sending books, 
minerals, papers, mechanisms, cases and 
cabinets floating arid crashing. The go- 
rilla-thing came after, one of its arms 
twisted and loose. A rolling flurry of 



webbed feet, scales, muscular tail and a 
human body followed — Hammond and 
a griffin from a world aptly named 
“Pest-hole”. 

Jean darted through the door, thought 
to hide in the alcove. Outside, on the 
deck, was Earl’s space-boat. She shoved 
herself across to the port. 

Behind, frantically scrambling, came 
one of the doctors that Lionel had 
brought along for witnesses. 

Jean called, “Over here, over here!” 

The doctor threw himself into the 
space-boat. 

Jean crouched by the port, ready to 
slam it at any approach of danger. 

She sighed. All her hopes, plans, future 
had exploded. Death, debacle, catastro- 
phe were hers instead. 

She turned, to the doctor. “Where’s 
your partner?” 

“Dead! Oh Lord, oh Lord, what can 
we do?” 

Jean turned her head to look at him, 
lips curling in disgust. Then she saw 
him in a flew, flattering, light. A disin- 
terested witness. He looked like money; 
He could testify that for at least thirty 
seconds Lionel had been master of -Aber- 
crombie Station. That thirty seconds 
was enough to transfer title to her. 
Whether Hugo were sane or not didn’t 
matter because Hugo had died thirty sec- 
onds before the metal frog with the 
iknife-edged scissor-bill had fixed on 
Lionel’s throat. ^ _ 

Best to make sure. “Listen,” said 
Jean. “This may be important. Suppose 
you were to testify in court. Who died 
first, Hugo or Lionel ?” 

The doctor sat quiet a moment. “Why, 
Hugo! I saw his neck broken while 
Lionel was still alive.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Oh yes.” He tried to pull himself. to- 
gether. "We must do something.” 

“Okay,” said Jean. “What shall we 
do?” 

“I don’t know.” 

From the study came a gurgling 
sound, and an instarit later, a woman’s 
scream; “God,” said Jean. “The things 
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have gotten out into the inner bed- 
room. . . What they won’t do to Aber- 
crombie Station. .” She lost control 
and retched against the hull of the boat. 

A brown face like a poodle-dog’s, spot- 
ted red with blood, peered around the 
corner at them. Steathily it pulled itself 
Closer. 

Mesmerized, Jean saw that now its 
arm had been twisted entirely off. It 
darted forward. Jean fell back, slammed 
the port. A heavy body thudded against 
the metal. 

They were closed in Earl’s space-boat. 
The man had fainted. Jean said, “Don’t 
die on me, fellow. You’re worth 
money. . .’’ 

Faintly through the metal came crash- 
ing and thumping. Then came the 
muffled spatttt of proton guns. 

The guns sounded with monotonous 
regularity. Spatttt . Spattt spattt 

. spattt . . spattt. . 

Then there was utter silence. 

Jean inched open the port. The alcove 
was empty. Across her vision drifted 
the broken body of the gorilla-thing. 

Jean ventured into the alcove, looked 
out into the study. Thirty feet distant 
stood Webbard, planted like a pirate 
captain on the bridge of his ship. His 
face was white and wadded; pinched 
lines ran from his nose around his near- 
ly invisible mouth. He carried two big 
proton guns ; the orifices of both were 
white-hot. 

He saw’ Jean ; his eyes’ took on a glit- 
ter. “You! It’s you that’s caused all this, 
your sneaking and spying!” 

He jerked up his proton guns. 

■ “No!!’ cried Jean. “It’s not my fault!” 

Lionel’s voice came weakly. “Put 
down those guns, Webbard.” Clutching 
his throat he pushed himself into the 
study. “That’s the new owner,” he 
croaked sardonically. “You wouldn’t 
want to murder your boss, would you?” 

Webbard blinked in astonishment. 
“Mr. Lionel!” 

“Yes,” said, Lionel. “Home again. 
And there’s quite a mess to- clean up, 
Webbard. . 



J EAN looked at the bank-book. The 
figures, burnt into the plastic, spread 
almost all the way across the tape. 
$ 2 , 000 , 000 . 00 . 

Mycroft puffed on his pipe, looked 
out the window. 

“There’s a matter you should be con- 
sidering,” said Mycroft. "That’s the in- 
vestment of your money. -You won’t be 
able to do it by yourself ; other parties 
will insist on dealing with a responsible 
entity — that is- to say, a trustee or a 
guardian.” 

“I don’t know much about these 
things,” said Jean. “I^ — rather assumed 
that you’d take care of them.” 

Mycroft reached over, tapped the dot- 
tie out of his pipe. ^ 

“Don’t you want to?” asked Jean. 
Mycroft said with a compressed dis- 
tant smile. “Yes, I want to. . I’ll be 
glad to administer a two million dollar 
estate. In effect. I’ll become your legal 
guardian, until you’re of age. We’ll have 
to get a court order of appointment. 'The 
effect of the order will be to take control 
of the^ money out of your hands ; we can 
include in the articles, however, a clause 
guaranteeing you the full income — 
which I assume is what you want. It 
should come to— -oh, say fifty thousand a 
year after taxes.” 

“That suits me,” said Jean listlessly. 
“I’m not too interested in anything right 
now. . There seems to be something of 
a let-down.” 

Mycroft nodded. “I can see how that’s 
possible.” 

Jean said, “I have the money. I’ve'al- 
ways wanted it, now I have it. And 
now—” she held out her hands; raised 
her ey.ebrows. “It’s just a number in a 
bank-book. Tomorrow morning I’ll 
get up and say to myself, ‘What shall I 
do today? Shall I buy a house? Shall I 
order a thousand dollars worth of 
clothes? Shall I start out on a two year 
tour of Argo Navis?’ And the answer 
will come out, ‘No, the -hell with it all.’ ” 
“What you need,” said Mycroft, “are 
some friends, nice girls your own age.” 
Jean’s mouth moved in rather a sick- 
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ly smile. “I’m afraid we wouldn’t have used to looking out for myself.” 



much in common.'. It’s probably a good 
idea, but — it wouldn’t work out.” She 
sat passively in 'the chair, her wide 
mouth drooping. 

Mycroft noticed that in repose it was 
a sweet generous mouth. 

She said in a low. voice, “I can’t get 
out of my head the idea that somewhere- 
in the universe I must have, a mother 
and a father. . .” 

Mycroft rubbed his chin. "People 
who’d.abandon a baby in a saloon aren’t 
worth thinking about, Jean.” 

“I know,”, she said in a dismal voice. 
"Oh Mr. Mycroft, I’m so damn lone- 
ly. . . .” Jean was crying, her head buried 
'in her arms. 

Mycroft irresolutely put his hand on- 
her shoulder, patted -awkwardly. 

After a moment she said, “You’ll 
think I’m an awful fool.” 

“No,” said Mycroft gruffly. “I think 
nothing of the kind. I wish that I. .” 
could not put it into words. 

She pulled herself together, rose to 
her feet. “Enough of this. She turned 
his 'head up, kissed his chin. “You’re 
really very nice, Mr. Mycroft. . But I 
don’t want sympathy. I hate it. I’m 



Mycroft returned to his seat, loaded 
his pipe to keep his fingers busy. Jean 
picked up her little hand-bag. ‘tRight 
now I’ve got a date with a couturier 
named Andre. He’s going to dress me 
to an inch of my life. And then I’m 
going to — ” She .broke off. “I’d better 
not tell you. You’d be alarmed and 
shocked.” 

He cleared his, throat. “I expect I 
would.” 

She nodded brightly. “So long.” And 
left his office. 

® Mycroft cleared his throat again, 
hitched up his trousers, set'tled his jack- 
et, returned to his work. Somehow it 
appeared dull, drab,- gray. His head 
"ached. 

He said, “I feel like going out and 
getting drunk. .” 

Ten minutes passed. His door opened.- 
Jean looked in. 

“Hello, Mr. Mycroft.” 

“Hello, Jean.” 

“I changed my mind. I thought it 
would be nicer if I took you out to din- 
ner, and then maybe we could go to a 
show. Would you like that?" 

“Very rtiuch,” said Mycroft. 
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T he stowaway said his name 
was Benny; and when Captain Raw- 
lings, looming over him, 'i^id, "Benny 
what?” he smiled back sweetly and said, 
“Just Benny.” 

Rawlings turned to me. “All" right, 
Mr. Coulter. We’ve no brig aboard, but 
an empty cargo compartment’ll dot See 
that he’s "confined.” 

I said, “Excuse me, sir., Couldn’t we 



by Walt Sheldon 



Music hath chaims to soothe 

a 

the savage breast — whether 
it be on Tena or Titan! 
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use him somewhere? We are light on 
crew this trip — ” 

"You heard iny order,” interjected 
Rawlings coldly, then turned in that 
crackwhip wap, of his and stalked fdr- 
ward, toward control. 

I turned to the stowaway. He looked 
harmless enough. iHe was little and 
round and his eyes were like blue glass 
buttons. His cheeks were pink and 
cherubic: two dimples held his merry 
grin in quotes: Yhe only really startling 
thing about him was his shock of pure 
white hair. And the little black box. 
He carried this.’slung over his shoulder, 
and it was the music he made with it 
that had given him away and led to his 
discovery here among the liferoids. The 
box was the' kind of portable theramin 
that used to bCtpopular in the last cen- 
tury; in case you’ve never seen one, it 
.operates by making audible oscillations, 
and the frequency of these oscillations 
is changed when the player’s 'hands, 
waving in the air above the box, alter 
the capacity of the circuit. 

So I half-sighed, "Come on, Benny.” 
He beamed, and walked beside me. 
We headed for the crew’s quarters, to 
pass through them, and then go on to 
the cargo' hold. Benny shifted the box 
around in front of him and began to play 
softly. And sang. His voice was strange- 
ly soothing. — almost hypnotic: 

Wait for me, lonely eyes, 

. Wait for me in time and space. 

Rockets- roar, rockets rise. 

To the stars, where we face — 

I asked, “Your own composition?” 
“No. An ancient one. Old as a red 
dwarf star. I heard it first from a keloid- 
covered spaceman taking the cure on 
Venus. Dates from the first rocket 
period, long before space drive — you 
can tell that .from the progressive in- 
teger scale. The Mendl theory influenced 
even music, in those, days.” 

I looked at him’ curiously. 

H e looked right back and laughed 
and said, "Surprised, eh?_ Didn’t 
expect to hear such erudite spoutings 
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from an old space bum? Well, if it’ll 
help matters. I hold a doctorate in music 
from the World Government Conser- 
vatory. Most promising young musician 
in decades, they once said. I had perfect 
pitch, technique, perfect rhythm — ah, 
well, you wouldn’t be interested.” 

He was wrong. I would be interested, 
but not just at this minute. Too many 
other things on my mind. Rawlings had 
been about to. show me the secret orders 
with our destination and the purpose of 
bur voyage when the discovery of the 
stowaway interrupted us. I wanted to' 
get back to that as soon as I could get 
Benny settled. We were already far past 
Mars Mean Limit, and no routine jump 
ever went beyond M^M.L. Something, 
as the saying goes, was cooking. And as 
if this wasn’t enough, the crew a make- 
shift bunch of malcontents and misfits 
who had volunteered for “dangerous 
duty” to get away from whatever they 
were doing— had been restless and just 
a little mean-eyed for the past few 
periods. 

I got Benny stowed away in a cargo 
compartment that was pretty much like 
a cell, assigned guards and arranged for 
his meals, and left him there, singing 
and playing softly, as I hurried forward 
again. 

Captain Rawlings had the microfilmed 
orders in a Davis reader on his desk. 
He shoved the reader at me in-a charac- 
teristically abrupt gesture. I knew what' 
made Rawlings very military like this. 
In a way he, too, was a malcontent who 
had volunteered to get away from some- 
thing. Most of his Space Force career 
had been spent as commandant of the 
school at Geneva, and he treated the of- 
ficers and men of the Shapley, his first 
space command, like a bunch of inex- 
perienced cadets. 

“Take it to your quarters and read it 
carefully, Mr. 'Coulter,” he said. “Mean- 
while, I’ll give you a rough brief on it. 
You’-ve heard of Commander Merri- 
man ?” 

“Yes, sir. He made that , ten year 
charting trip in space, didn’t he ?” 
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Rawlings nodded. “Among other 
places, he landed briefly on Titan, the 
sixth moon of Saturn. As you’ll see from 
the report there, he believes Titan may 
be a new and vast source of starfun- 
gus.” 

“What?” I said, surprised. 

“I'm sure you heard me, Mr. Coulter,” 
said Rawlings. “Therefore I won’t re- 
peat.” 

I had heard him, of course. But the 
importance of the news had startled me. 
I won’t go into' the technicalities of star- 
fungus, which is neither mineral nor 
organic, and which cures nearly all in- 
fectious diseases. It had been found on 
a few of the larger asteroids, only in 
such minute quantity that its cost -was 
practically prohibitive. 

“Merriman didn’t actually get sam- 
ples,” Rawlings .continued, "but his Holt 
indicators registered an extraordinary 
concentration. He was forced to blast 
off again before he could make a proper 
investigation.” 

"Forced ?” 

“Queer form of life — or non-life. Ex- 
traordinarily dangerous, at any rate. 
Large metallic -sphere, about twenty 
feet in diameter that rolled toward them 
. — chased them. It got two of the party. 
Seemed to absorb them as soon as it 
touched them. . They tried solar blasts 
on it and couldn’t do a thing.” 

“And we’re going to take a second 
crack at this affair?” 

“That,” said Rawlings, “is what we 
volunteered for, Mr. Coulter.” He looked 
at his watch. "In four hours I will ex- 
pect you to repeat the orders word for 
word. That’s all.” 

I said, “Yes, sir,” saluted,. and left. 

In my own quarters I found it hard to 
study. My mind kept wandering; re- 
calling how the Shapley had been what 
a spaceman calls a “sloppy rocket” when 
we first came aboard. Metal surfaces 
were unpolished, the crew roamed 
around in shorts and T-shirts, and near- 
ly every night there was heavy drinking 
and carousing. Nine out of ten had bad 
records. It was impossible to guess 



which of them had smuggled the old 
space bum and his theramin aboard, but 
it was a trick that might well have been 
expected of such an outfit. Rawlings 
had taken over with an iron hand, 
barked, turned his cold eye upon them, 
meted out punishment right and left 
and whipped them into a slightly more 
disciplined team. But they hadn’t liked 
it. And Jonathan Rawlings was at the 
bottom of every man’s list. 

T HAD regretted volunteering almost 
■I- from the moment of blast off. Me and 
thy big fat ideas about adventure and 
excitement. 

I memorized the orders then, which 
didn’t add much to what Rawlings had 
told me, and repeated them for him, and 
then took my next watch. We were 
high in space drive now and rapidly ap- 
proaching^ Jupiter’s ' Mean Orbit, al- 
though Jupiter was way over on the 
other side of the sun at the moment. 

I made my routine check and found 
that we were three degrees off course. 
I frowned, called Vronsky, the cosmo- 
gator, and we went over his figures; Not 
a mistake, of course; Vronsky’s didn’t 
make mistakes. 

“Must be overcorrection in steering 
blasts,” he said. 

I agreed. I headed aft to talk about 
that to Hassler, the Chief Rocket Mate. 
He was big, blond and barrel chested 
and he looked me right in the eye and 
said, “Sure, it was my fault, Mr. Coulter. 
No excuse.” 

I looked him back in the eye and said, 
“An explanation, then?” 

He nodded. “I left the 'dials for a few 
minutes. Heard Benny singing, and just 
couldn’t resist. The sound came through 
the door there and I went up to listen. 
I mean I just had to. You know what I 
mean, sir?” 

I didn’t. But since Hassler was an 
exceptionally good Chief Rocket Mate 
and had generally kept out of trouble, I 
let him off with a reprimand. 

Two periods later a space rock struck 
us. It was a terrible jolt and put' a big 
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dent in the outside hull just aft of 
station twelve. I looked into the cause 
of that, and found out that Jennings, 
the ultrawave monitor had been half- 
asleep at his screen, and hadn't seen the 
pip as it formed. Why? Well, I got to 
the bottom of that, too. He’d been up 
late the previous period. Half the crew 
had. They’d been gathered around Ben- 
ny’s cell, listening to him play and sing. 
Just couldn’t resist it, they all said. 

I went to se e Benny. 

“Lieutenant,” he said. “I can’t help 
it if they have to listen to my music; I 
tell you, there’s a need for music here. 
That’s all it is.” He passed his hands 
over the theramin and floating harmo- 
nies came from it. He sang: 

I'm weary of the fog and rain of Verms, 

I'm sick to' death of all the dust of Mars, 

The green hills of the earth, 

There's where I had my birth, 

So take me from the cold and twinkling stars^ 

There was something about it. I had 
to admit that I think I might have left 
my post if I had heard it. There was 
sorcery in it of some kind. There was a 
kind of peace, too; in an odd way, and 
while the song lasted I seemed to feel 
better about things. 

Then Benny waved softly at the black 
box and talked, and somehow the music 
was accompaniment to his words. “You 
wonder why I roam space, waste time 
on tunes, and stow away in rockets 
where they drive. I’ll tell you why. Be- 
cause the world, the earth called Terra, 
has lost its need for music, and I, like 
all men, must feel that I fulfill a need. 
Music on earth? It isn’t really music 
any more. It is numbers, triangles and 
spheres, co-signs and coefficients — logic, 
cold, clicking logic, tolerant to two ten- 
thousandths of an inch. And why? Well, 
we’ve come so far, that’s why. There’s 
too much comfort, too much bland death 
which we call happiness. Anything can 
be solved by an equation or a rule of 
thumb. It’s only out here in space where 
there is danger and despair that man’s 
soul finds a need for music — ” 

I’m not sure I understood him comr 
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pletely. But I was ip a thoughtful mood, 
deep and uncomfortable, when I re- 
turned to the bridge. That disturbed 
feeling, and the lingering memory of 
Benny’s music, didn’t leave for two 
periods. 

But now Saturn was fat in our plates, 
and we were just about ready for our 
orbit-in- to Titan. Rawlings called the 
_crew together in the chart room for 
final instructions. They listened quietly 
while he explained the purpose of the 
mission. Commander Merriman’s report, 

. and the importance of finding a source 
of starf ungus, if there *was such a thing. 

He didn’t minimize the danger, and 
gave every detail concerning the 
strange, metallic spheres that were im- 
pervious even to solar blasts. “There’s 
evidently some kind of atmosphere on 
the ^satellite,” he continued, “but it’s 
not breathable. That means space suits. 
So the closer we land to our target — a 
certain mountain range where Com- 
mander Merriman found the concentra- 
tion to be highest — the less distance 
we’ll have to travel in uncomfortable 
gear. Chief Hassler will form the party, 
and pick two men to stay with the ship. 
Any questions?” 

Hassler stepped forward. He shuffled 
his feet, frowned and said, “Captain, 
the boys figured we’d make a landing 
party and they, asked me to speak for 
’em.” 

“Speak about what?” said .Rawlings 
coldly. 

“Well, they’d like to have Benny go 
along.” 

“What? What’s this?” His voice 
sounded shocked and horrified at the 
suggestion. 

“They want Benny taken out of the 
brig, sir, so’s he can come along and 
kind o' keep us entertained.” 

“That’s absolutely out pf the question. 
The man is a stowaway and a prisoner,” 
snapped Rawlings. 

I stepped forward then. "Just a min- 
ute, skipper. I — I think the men have 
a point. We might run into a long dan- 
gerous hike, and Benny would help keep- 
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things on even keel. As a matter of fact, 
sir — ” I glanced at the men — “I have a 
funny idea that we’d have had trouble' 
before this if it hadn’t been for Benny 
and his music.” 

Someone from the rear yelled out, 
“Attaboy, Lieutenant — you tell him!” 
Someone unidentifiable. There’s one in 
every group. It broke the- tension and 
they laughed a bit. 

It broke Rawling’s tension somewhat, 
too. He scowled at the deck plates,, then 
finally looked at me and said, “Well, 
against my better judgment — ” 

I grinned then, turned to Hassler and 
said, “Release the prisoner. Chief, and 
get your landing party ready.” 

Hassler said; “Yes, sir'” and gave the 
snappiest salute the Shapley had seen 
since blast-off. 

I went back into control with 'Raw- 
lings and he glanced at-me and said, “I 
still don’t approve of it. Only reason I 
gave my consent was that I smelled in- 
cipient mutiny or insubordination. The 
mission is too important to risk that.” 
Then he lowered his voice and spoke 
meaningfully. “I’ll not be taking any 
chances with this Benny, or whatever, 
his name is, on the return trip.” 

T he significance of the remark didn’t 
hit- me for a full five minutes. Raw- 
lings had crossed to the other side of 
control by then and I was watching the 
forward view plates. Then, something 
like a tubful of ice water came over me 
— it was the realization that Rawlings 
meant to maroon Benny here on Saturn. 
I almost staggered back. I, turned, 
looked at the man, and there he was, 
calmly niaking notations from the posi- 
tion sphere and setting some of the pre- 
positioning,, landing controls. I still 
couldn’t believe he meant to leave a man 
to his certain death, even a stowaway. 
And yet he’d as much as told me that he 
intended to do just that. 

But he wouldn’t do it. I^ot while I was 
still around and alive and kicking, he 
wouldn’t. 

One whole period later, as I emerged 



from the forward hatch of the Shapley, 
now nose upright in a wide, rocky val- 
ley, I was still determined not to let 
Captain Jonathan Rawlings out of my 
sight, or at the very least, keep a hard 
protective eye on Benny, the stowaway. 

We assembled at the base of the ship, 
fourteen of us, including Benny. He was 
already, running his fingers lightly over 
the invisible field atop his theramin try- 
ing it out in the thin, unbreathable at- 
mosphere. The tiny exterior„ mikes of 
our space suits picked up its sound. Cap- 
tain Rawlings was checking everybody’s 
gear, while another of the men was tak- 
ing readings from a Holt indicator. 
Vronsky, the cosmogator, was measur- 
ing both Saturn and the sun, consulting 
tables, and assuring himself for the 
hundredth time that we had landed on 
th^spot indicated in Merriman’s report. 

Rawlings, when he finished his inspec- 
tion, turned to the man with Holt indi- 
cator and said, “Well ?” 

The man pointed toward a group of 
.jagged, conical hills that seemed several 
miles away, although it was difficult to 
guess distance in this queer, pale,- even 
light. We he'ard his voice crackle in our, 
headsets. “She seems to hit m^aximum 
over there, sir.” 

“That’s where we’ll go, then,!’ he said. 
And then he turned around .and called, 
just as if he were back in space school, 
“For-warrrd— HARCH !” 

Benny caught the ridiculousness of 
the thing beautifully. I saw his head 
move around inside his space helmet as 
he glanced mischievously about him, 
and then suddenly he turned up the vol- 
ume on his theramin, waved his fingers 
vigorously above it and struck up one of 
the old-fashioned march tunes they used 
to play in the days of nationalism and 
wars. 

Everybody laughed until Rawlings 
turned around and glared, and then they 
stopped laughing: — at least, they stopped 
laughing audibly. But the spirit of the 
thing stuck around. ,The whole squad 
marched pompously along in its space 
. suits, men glancing at each other and 
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grinning. The mass adjustments had 
been pre-set on the space suits of course, 
^ so that we were, able to march and didn’t 
go bounding several hundred feet up 
with each step. 

After he finished the first corny 
chorus, Benny modulated to another key' 
• and then ad-libbed words to his tune; 

There’ll be fightin; 

Up on Titan, 

When we see those rolling spheres. 

We’ll be in it,' 

In a minute — 

^ We'll be in.it right up to our ears 

He couldn’t have timed it' better. It 
happened just as he sang “ears.” 

From a small, fissure-like opening in 
the conical hills ahead three gleaming 
bright spheres came, rolling. Twenty 
feet in diameter, Merriman had said. 
These seemed' bigger. And now we saw, 
too, that^we were nearer the hills than 
we had believed. 

They came straight for us, rolling 
perhaps as fast as tumbleweed before 
the wind. 

“Draw weapons'! Commence firing!” 
commanded Rawlings. He dropped to 
one knee and drew his own solar pistol. 
He fired the first bolt. It went off, with 
the speed of light, making an apparent 
streak between the muzzle of the weap- 
on and the target. One shot from a solar 
pistol, as anyone who follows Space 
Force recruiting films can tell you, will 
destroy a small mountain, or reduce a 
skyscraper to dust. 

The bolts did nothing, absolutely 
nothing to the metal spheres. 

They did stop rolling toward us how- 
ever. .Momentarily, as if possessed of 
intelligence, and curious about these 
bright things that came toward them. 

“Hassler!” yelled the captain. ‘Try 
those P-grenades!” 

“Right,” Hassler called back. He came 
running forward, tugging at the cloth 
bag slung from his shoulder. He, moved 
ahead of us, big, fearless and I must ad- 
mit, inspiring. He moved right up -to 
within a few hundred feet of the 
spheres. He adjusted his pistol for 



grenade throwing, pointed it and fired. 

'We slammed flat, all of us. 

The P-explosion came — the terrifying-, 
shaking things that seems to send you 
floating a niillion miles in space tem- 
porarily — and then we lifted bur heads 
as all the dust and rubble came down. 

'The three spheres were still there. 
Not so much as a dent in any pf them. 

‘Took out, Hassler!” Captain Raw- 
lings yelled suddenly. 

One of the spheres was rolling toward 
him. Picking up speed. Hassler turned 
and started to run. Then he looked back,, 
and saw it gaining. 

The sphere gave a terrific- burst of 
speed, rolled upon him and over him and 
as we watched, absorbed him before our 
startled eyes. It' was near one of the 
other men, and in -desperation. he picked 
up a loose rock and hurled it at a 
straight line. We heard it strike the 
metallic surface. It gave off 'a- high 
pitched musical ping! something dike 
the note of a vibraphone. 

The sphere- rolled back suddenly to its 
two companions. The three things rolled 
about slightly there, more or less in one 
spot, and bumping each other gently. 
It was clear that they were communi- 
cating, having a.-, sort of conference. 

A ND then in the next moment they 
aligned themselves and started to 
roll slowly and easily toward us. 

“Back to the ship!” yelled the captain. 

“We’ll never make it!” another voice 
« howled. I-recognized the same voice that 
'had called out from the back pf- the 
chart roorh. This time, I was afraid, the 
lad had said a” mouthful. We wouldn’t 
make it. We couldn’t possibly make it. 
Those spheres would pick up speed at 
any moment. 

“Take' your neutronium out!” I 
shouted. “Try to make the ship in one 
jump!” That wOuld' be dangerous, I 
knew, because .you couldn’t very well 
control a jump in a gravity field you 
weren’t used to. But I. figured it was the 
Jbest chance we had. 

The men leaned down and began \o 
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fumble with the adjusters. 

The spheres hurled themselves to- 
ward us. 

Somebody screamed in terror. It 
might have been me, for all I know. 

And then suddenly I heard a high, 
loud, singing tone — a flat tone that all 
but split my- eardrums. I whirled in the 
direction of it. Benny was standing with 
his feet spread, facing the anproaching 
spheres and holding both hands steadily., 
over the top of the theramin. Just be-, 
yond him the spheres came to a sudden 
stop. I stared at them. They seemed to 
tremble — rock swiftly back and forth as 
if oscillating. 

Then suddenly, in swift succession, 
each sphere shattered into thousands 
of pieces, like glass ornaments dropped 
from a Christmas tree. 

There was' nothing left butia dead and 
motionless spongy core from each 
sphere. 

Benny, shut his theramin off abruptly, 
and the silence was startling. 

The voice of the man with the Holt 
indicator .broke it suddenly. “Hey! 
Captain! She’s registering like crazy! 
It’s that spongy stuff!” 

It was the spongy stuff, all right. 
When we analyzed it =\ve found it to be 
highly concentrated starfungus, and in 
.those three masses enough, as Rawlings 
said, to cure everybo^ in the solar s,ys- 
tem of every infectious disease ever dis- 
covered. It took us little more than ,an 
hour to load it, and get away from there 
before any of the other spheres hap- 
pened to come around. 

Rawlings analyzed the little conical 
hills while that was going on and found 
concentrations of the growth among the 
rocks there, so it was probable that the 
spheres lived on starfungus and ab- 
sorbed it in some manner as they had 
'absorbed Hassler. We never found a 
trace of the chfef, In some mysterious 
jnanner he had been completely digested. 

We held services for him as soon as 
we were in space drive and on the way 
,back. 

Afterward Rawlings invited Vronsky 



and myself and the other two ship's 
officers to have dinner in his quarters. 
He also invited Benny and made him 
sit at the head of the table. He even 
broke out a bottle of vintage brandy, 
and joked all through the meal. We 
stared at each other in amazement!. The 
captain had become positively human. 

And then, when we had^finished eat- 
ing and were attacking the last of the 
brandy, he leaned forward and said to 
Benny, “Look, old man. I think we all 
understand how you cracked those met- 
allic things with sympathetic vibration 
— I’ve seen it done with a siren and a 
wine glass. 'Damn, fast thinking, too. 
But what I don’t understand is how^ — 
with about one second to 'figure things 
out — you knew the exact vibration!” 
-Benny laughed,, “Ever hear of perfect 
pitch. Captain ? About one person in„ten 
thousand is born with it. and they al- 
-most. always become musicians. I can 
hear a whole orchestra blast but and tell 
you exactly what note every instrument 
is playing. When that fellow threw a 
rock at the sphere and it went ping! 
it was a perfect E-flat above high C!” 

“Well,” said Rawlings, leaning back. 
“Well, well. Music does have its charms 
— or its uses, 'anyway ; doesn’t it ? And 
to think,” he added, ‘.‘that I was about 
to do -somethin.g pretty terrible to you. 
before we lefti Titan.” . 

I tried to catch the captain’s eye and 
caution him to say nothing. After all, 
it -wouldn’t help matters to let Benny 
know he would Have marooned him. 

“I, was going to do my best,” said, 
Rawlings, “to swipe that theramin, of 
yours and leaVe it back on Titan !” 

I gaped, then leaned back, so that was 
all the captain had hinted at so' darkly. 

, He laughed suddenly and said, “Let’s 
break out another bottle of brandy, and 
.just to make it official, Benny” you get 
that theramin of yours and start us off 
on ‘Sweet Adeline’ !” ^ , 

It wasn’t very successful. Rawlings 
spoiled it. He not only didn’t have per- 
fect pitch, but he couldn’t carry a tune 
in a ‘basket. 




"I don’t know how I’ll do without my Venus babes. 








,h 



They got what 
they went after. 



but — 

could they get it 
back to Earth? 




^IM SHANNON took o^ his earphones. 
“The Seals won it arid the series,” he said. 
“Homer by Herrschaft in the eighth. Gosh, 
when we started out, he was just up from the 
minors and nobody knew whether he’d make 
good or not. Remember?” 

“A lot of things can change a lot in seven 
years,,” said Armand Belandis, a trifle grimly. 
“And a lot will change a lot more if this turns 
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out to be another false alarm, like the 
Yamaguchi strike.” 

"Oh, cheer up. Belly,” said Shannon. 
He thrust a finger toward the Geiger- 
Rovere deep-registration counter. “Do 
you hear the merry chatter coming out 
of our little friend. there? The planet’s 
just loaded with trans-uranium ele- 
ments. And it’s the right size and dis- 
tance from the sun to give them an ex- 
treme half-life. We’re famous. What’s 
more, we’re rich.” 

“Don’t call me Belly. It may also be 
loaded with unfriendly forms of life. Or 
the elements may be in the form of 
curium or californium, or something 
else so radioactive we can’t carry ^ it 
home. The only thing that will do us 
any good is nice, old workable nep- 
tunium.” 

“What if it is curium ?” said Shannon. 
"They’ll send a freight^ with insulated 
tanks and pick it up. I think we should 
send a preliminary report right away 
and give the boys and girls something 
to feel good about.” He l^ned back in 
his seat, grinned; and Whistled the 
first few bars of “This Is My Lucky 
Day.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, cut out that 
noise!” said Belandis, sharply. “I fold 
you before, I will not send a preliminary, 
and it would be just about the worst 
thing in the world if people started 
‘feeling good’ as you call it. The re- 
adjustment’s going to be bad enough as 
it is, even if we load up the ship with 
the stuff.” 

Shannon shrugged. “! just don’t get 
it.” 

“No, I suppose not. Neither are they 
going to send any freighter unless we 
bring home the bacon.” 

“You speak in riddles, fair sir. Here 
we are on the edge of success, and you 
act as though we were about to be hung 
for it.” 

“We are.” Balandis’ mouth worked a 
trifle, then he glanced at the control 
panel to make certain everything was 
set on full automatic and stood up. 
“Look here, Tim, I’m not supposed to 



show top priority communications to a 
limited service man, but I’ve been work- 
ing with you all seven years of this trip, 
and I think I can trust you. I want you 
to know just how bad things are back 
there, so ’you won’t be trying to send off 
any reports while I’m asleep.” 

He took two steps across the control 
compartment to the door of his cabin 
and thrust his fingers into the lock of a 
drawer that would respond to no .pore- 
patterns but his own. “Read this,” he 
said, and produced a sheet of yellpw 
flimsy. Shannon took it; 

321.59 GODDA-RDPORT SECRET OFCRS 
EYES ONLY FYI NCP OFCRS EYS ONLY. 
TO ALL CAPTAINS 4 & 2 MAN NEPTU- 
NIUM SEARCH CREWS; DO NOT REPEAT 
DO NOT ADVISE ANY DISCOVERY BUT 
NEPTUNIUM RESOURCES INCOMPLETE 
TO SEND HEAVY FREIGHTERSSZ ONLY 
ENOUGH FUEL MAIN , POWER SYSTEM 
THREE YEARS. BLAKE. SECRET 334.59 

As Shannon frowned over the sym- 
bols, Belandis said: “Came in over the 
automatic while you were off watch. 
Now do you think there’s anything to be 
cheerful about?” 

CHANNON lifted an amazed face. “But 

it’s inconceivable! Do you really 
mean to say that the whole earth has so 
little radioactive material left that it 
can’t ev%n send out one heavy 
freighter ?” 

“The whole earth, the Venusian col- 
ony, the moon 'station and the 'Martian 
mines put together,” said Belandis, 
gloomily. “That’s exactly right. And 
what’s more, just as it' says there, the 
main power stations are going to go out 
of business in. three years. Figure that 
out.” 

“I am. Even if we do get the nep- 
tunium and get back, we’ll barely make 
it. It’s a little over three years back in 
a straight-line distance.” 

“That’s right.” Belandis nodded 
thoughtfully, then said, “And during 
the gap, part" of the .world will be with- 
out power of any kind. No factories. 
No lights. No radio. No connection with 
the Venus colony.” 
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“That would be tough, all right. I 
don’t know how I’m going to do without 
my diet of Venus colony babes when I 
get back. But seriously, Armand, I had 
no idea. This is a world emergency. 
Couldn’t they set up reserve stations to 
operate the' power system on — well, 
electricity, or chemical fuels, or some- 
thing?” Shannon’s brow was furrowed 
with concentration. 

“You mean the way they did four or 
five centuries ago? I daresay sbme 
preparation has been made in that di- 
rection. It isnd going to do much good, 
though; the old methods of power gen- 
eration are too ineffidieht to keep the 
main power system running. And you 
know damn well- yourself that you can’t 
'make a chemical-fuel rocket with oomph 
enough to carry a crew even as far as 
:;the moon station and make a safe land- 
ing to say nothing of Mars or Venus. 
It’s neptunium or nothing, and that 
means it’s us or nobody.” 

“Maybe some of the other search 
teams — ” ventured Shannon. 

“They’re all farther out than we are, 
except Yamaguchi. and he’s' oh the way 
home. He’s, the reason why all this 
, hasn’t been made public, by the way. 
Remember what happened when it was 
announced he had a strike? The catch 
is the psycho-index. Can you imagine 
what will happen when four billion peo- 
ple find out they aren’t going. to have 
power for anything any more ?” 

“I guess I can,” said Shannon sober- 
ly,- and looked up at the,visi-plat‘e, where 
the ima.ge of" 70 Ophiuchi, planet IV, 
swung above thern, a cigar-brown ball. 
“I wonder what it’s going to be like on 
that place.’’ 

“Atmosphere envelope, like Venus, all 
right,” said Belandis. “I don’t think we 
should Jet her have more than another 
fifteen'i, minutes, before beginning, to 
check off. The impact might’ be serious 
with a cloud-belt of that density.” 

Beyond the growing disc" of the 
planet cut -the flaniing ball of 70 Ophiu- 
chi to a series of dazzling red coronal 
flashes. As the steady clicking pf the 



Geiger-Rovere furnished the only noise 
in the, control room, both men busied 
themselves with the controls of the jets, 
turning each on and off for a few min- 
utes to check their speed and bring the 
spherical craft, so easy to handle in 
space, so clumsy in an atmosphere, into 
position behind the planet. 

“No certainty of rotation,” remarked 
Belandis, casually,' and Shannon said, 
“There she comes! Let’s hope its nep- 
tuniurn, hot one of the high radioactives 
that w'ould cook us, or one of the low 
ones that won’t keep. Hey, look there!” 

The ship was suddenly in a darkness 
of brown cloud, weirdly illuminated by 
the flame-streaks of the forward jets as 
•they braked the craft in for a landing. 
But there was something decidedly 
strange in the behavior of those jets. 
As they slanted across the field shown 
on the visiplates. the brown cloud 
seemed to. suck them in and absorb 
them a few inches beyond the jet ori- 
° fices. 

“What is it?” cried Shannon. “Not 
getting power!” answered Belandis, 
wrenching desperately at the con- 
trols, and in an instant they were 
through the cloudy blanket into a scene 
that made them both gasp. The whole 
sub-atmosphere of. 70 Ophiuchi, planet 
IV, was filled with pinpoints of bril- 
liance like a phosphorescent sea. Vivid 
rainbows of. color jagged across a bril- 
liant landscape, and through the sky 
ofloated a swarm of transparent angle- 
sided vessels, blobs of color flashing 
from their walls as they shot in all di- 
rections to avoid the streaking path of 
Search Vessel 472.. 

'T'HE SHIP bounced and lurched like 
A a racing car on a ba,d road. Shannon, 
half-thrown from his seat, grabbed at a 
hand rail., “The instruments !” cried 
Belandis. “Put her-on manual ; the auto- 
matic landing computers are being over- 
loaded with conflicting data from all 
these lights and crystals.” 

-. Shannon hurled hims.elf at- the con- 
trol for the braking jets. At that mo- 
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meht another heave of the wildly buck- out to greet him. 



ing car sent him sprawling to the floor,, 
there was a violent crash, then another, - 
and another, and the two members of 
the search team we.re on the floor of 
their control cabin in a mass of arms 
and legs, very completely out. 

Shannon was the first to regain con- 
sciousness, feeling very m\mh like the 
morning after a night in a Venusian 
gin-mill followed by a session with a 
gang of kleego-men. It was "pitch-dark 
in the wrecked ship, and Belandis was 
lying half-way across him; with the 
help of his pocket torch he managed to 
get one of the emergency lights going 
and examined the captain. Belandis 
was breathing, but rather heavily and 
there was a thin trickle of blood from 
his nose. Shannon diagnosed concussion 
or a skull-fracture, but as there was 
nothing that could be done about either 
but keep the man quiet, he addressed 
himself to the problem of escaping. 

It proved unexpectedly easy. The” 
main control room door yielded at the 
first touch, and Shannon found himself 
looking.out into a world whose unshield- 
ed brilliance made him blink. 472 lay 
aVthe foot of a long earth-slide leading 
down from the crest of the cliff Whose 
contact had produced the wreck. Half 
a dozen jet-tubes poked forlornly from 
a mass of earth at the beginning of 
the downward journey;, the whole slope 
was littered with torn plates and 
twisted girders, and only the powerful, 
internal suspension of the control car 
had saved it. 

Shannon shook, his head and looked^ 
around, iThe whole surface of the valley 
where 472day was like a trough littered 
with thoroughly shattered panes of 
glass. From the middle of the mass rose 
a transparent pyrarhidal tower in the 
center of Which lights flashed on and off 
with the intense brilliance of an arc- 
weld; and as the man from earth 
watched, one of the crystalline vessels 
landed a couple of hundred yards away, 
and three, of" the inhabitants of 70 
Ophiuchi, planet IV, came slithering 



They were as grotesque as Martian 
lobsters, but as Shannon instantly rec- 
ognized; not illogical in a world that 
seemed largely crystalline in. structure. 
Nearly completely translucent, the- 
bodies had different-hued internal parts 
that changed -color as the creatures 
moved ;_ the heads were tetrahexa- 
hedrons, like the shape of the ship they 
had come in; there didn’t seem to be 
anything like arms. 

As the three approached. Shannon 
held up one empty hand, in the gesture 
of harmlessness and friendship prac- 
tically universal among the/ worlds. 
•The three stopped and something in 
the center of one of the hexagonal 
heads pulsed rhythmically, though 
without sound. Shannon reached into 
his pocket for a piece of paper and a pen 
and traced out the standard diagram 
of the 'Pythagorean theorem that the 
square of the hypotenuse equals the 
square of the two sides, which is al-. 
ways used in establishing coihmunica- 
tion with alien races. One pf the Ophi- 
uchians came closer, appeared, to ex- 
amine .it, then produced rnore pulsa- 
tions. 

Clearly this was not going to get 
very far,- and Belandis back in the, con- 
trol cabin was in need of help. Shan- 
non started toward it,- making a beck- 
oning gesture; the three seemed to .un- 
derstand that readily enough, for they 
followed him, and when he indicated 
the injured captain, two of them bent 
over him, then turned* toward each 
other and pulsed rapidly. One of them 
backed out the door and started tpward 
their own ship at a rapid pace; the other 
two bent 'over Belandis again, and now 
Shannon. saw they did have arms of a 
sort, three of them, with multiple joints, 
in which they easily cradled 'the' in- 
jured man. * 

“Hey!” said Shannon.' “That guy 
ought not to be movea.” 

■pjISREGARDING Shannon’s frantic 
gestures, the Ophiuchians paid no 
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attention. He tried to grasp one of the 
arms, but the creature merely shook 
him off gently, though with surprising 
strength, and the pair took- Belandis 
outside, where they laid him on the 
ground as gently as they had lifted him. 
The third one was back almost before 
they had done so, carrying what looked 
like a box in milky glass with studs at 
one side. This he placed over the cap^ 
tain’s head, fiddled with the studs, and 
stood aside. Belandis sat up and put 
one- hand to his head; 

“Wow!” he said. “My head aches.” 
He looked around. “Holy jumping cat- 
fish! What are these dinner-table orna; 
ments ?” 

“It’s the reception committee,” said 
Shannon, “and I think they just saved 
your life. From all I can make out, you 
had a skull fracture and internal 
hemorrhage.” 

Belandis got slowly to his feet. “Then 
they’re not only friendly, but have a 
great deal of knowledge,” he said. “And 
that’s a break. How did you tell them 
what was wrong?” 

“I didn’t. They don’t seem to under- 
stand the theorem, either. They just 
figured things out for themselves.” 

“All right. I’ll take over on that end.” 
He glanced at the strewn wreckage of 
472. “Not -much there, but see if you 
can salvage enough to get a communica- 
tions set going. If this looks good we’ll 
want to get in a report.” 

As Shannon set - to work, he saw 
Belandis produce pen and paper, while 
the three. Ophiuchians resumed their 
rythmic pulsations. He grinned to him- 
self. 

There didn’t seem to be any night on 
this place, or any variation in the con- 
tinual brilliant radiance that seemed to 
flow from the underside of the cloud 
layer. Beams of color flowed through 
the air as Shannon toiled over the shat- 
tered Set, and occasionally one of the 
tetrahexahedral vessels swung past or 
hovered just overhead, but nobody in- 
terrupted him until Belandis came over 
and sat down wearily on a pile of crys- 



tals that, should have had sharp edges, 
but didn’t. 

“How are you coming, Tim?” he 
asked. His voice sounded weary. 

“Fairly well. I’ve got enough to send 
and to receive on sound. But the video- 
range tubes are all gone, and I don’t 
think the printing automatic can be 
made to work unless T can ge,t tools that 
will handle some of this scrap. What 
luck did you have?” 

“Damned little.” Belandis empha- 
sized the point by flinging one of the 
shards of crystal away from him. “They 
can’t seem to.' understand the simplest 
drawings. I’ve drawn everything from 
star-maps to pictures of them and our- 
selves, but all they do is pass them 
around and stand there, blazing away 
with every color in the spectrum and 
I think some that aren’t. There seemed 
to be gaps when they hit the red and 
violet.” 

“Maybe it’s telepathic— ^r partly ?”■■ 
Shannon suggested. 

“None of their ideas registered in my 
mind. The funny thing is, they seem 
perfectly friendly and anxious to be 
'helpful. They took me over to their 
ship and -showed me the whole thing, 
even let me handle the controls. It’s 
got an atomic-powered engine of some 
kind, though it isn’t a jet, and there 
doesn’t seem to be an electrical system. 

I found a tube of water — damned if I 
know what they usA it for — and they 
let me take it without a murmur. Help 
yourself to a drink if you want, to.” 

“Didn’t you make any progress at 
all?” 

“If -you could call it that. I gave up 
on pictures after a while, and tried 
sound — banging two of those pieces of 
crystal together. They got something 
out of it all right, because I noticed that 
every time Ldid that, one of them would 
imitate me, giving exactly the same 
number of bangs. But they must have 
thought it a pretty silly game ; after a 
while they gently pushed me out the 
door and went away. Let’s get some 
shuteye. I want to think.” 
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rpHE only timepiece on 472 that was 
still in full running order was Shan- 
rion’s watch, so the two members of the 
search team had slept nearly ten hours 
when they were roused by one of the 
Ophiuchians opening the door of the 
cabin and politely pulsating his colored 
light on their recumbent forms. As they 
started up, he touched Belandis on the 
arm. and motioned through the door- 
way. — 

“Seems to want me,” said the cap- 
tain. “I suppose I’d better go and see 
whether I can't establish some kind of 
communication. Do you', want to come 
along and have a try, too ?” 

“I don’t think I’d be as much use as I 
would be right here trying to get an- 
-other kind of' communication.” Shan- 
non grinned. "The adjusting beam is 
busted, and I’ll have to use. a universal 
scanner, then narrow down, if I’m go- 
ing to get in touch with earth at all. 
It will take hours^if I’m lucky; if not, 
it may take weeks. Say, what in the 
world is that bird doing?” 

Prom a case slung at his side, the 
Ophiuchian had placed on the ground 
before them a hexagonal-sided dish, 
nearly filled with a liquid which smoked 
slightly. Now he pointed at it, then at 
the earthmen, and pulsated brilliantly. 

“Probably the local equivalent of a 
breakfast,” said Belandis. “But I don’t 
think I care for any. It smells like 
something that had died a long while 
ago and has just been dug up. Phew!” 
“One of the mercaptans with a metal- 
lic admixture,” said Shannon. “No, I 
certainly wouldn’t, Armand. Look.” 
He produced the pociet Geiger-Haenle 
that the 'chemical member of each 
search team carried and held it over 
the steaming bowl. It chattered mad- 
ly. “Highly radio-active. What a race! 
He wants us to take it, though.” 

The Ophiuchian bent over the bowl 
and thrust the tip of one of his arms 
into it. They could see some of the 
liquid flow up the translucent member, 
and the level in the bowl sank slightly. 
“Direct ingestion,” remarked Shan- 



non. “All the same, I don’t think I’ll 
try it. Suppose you buzz off with him, 
while I run a chemical test on this stuff 
and tr.y to reach earth.” 

He lifted the bowl tp carry it into the 
control car as Belandis took the crea- 
ture’s arm and led him away. It must 
have been seven- or eight hours before 
he knocked at the door of the control 
car, which Shannon had closed in order 
to concentrate on his task. 

“Here he is now,” said Shannon. “Will 
you call Dr. Blake at once? It is very 
difficult to hold this beam with the auto- 
matic not working. Come here, Arm- 
and ; use this mike. It’s the only one in 
running order.” 

The radio growled and'sputtered.with 
static. / “Hello, Belandis,” said a voice' 
with the fog-horn quality of extreme 
long-range - communication. “This is 
Vitosky, - Goddardport. Identification 
formula 29-5-Zed-3 ; you may speak 
freely. What luck on the search? Blake 
will be here in a moment.” 

Belandis glanced at Shannon. “Did 
you analyze?” he said in a low voice. 

Shannon nodded. “Everything’s all 
right. It’s mainly a uranium 238 salt, 
but there is a strong admixture -of 
neptunium. We’ve got it.” 

“Vitosky, the news is good,” said 
Belandis. “The stuff is so plentiful they 
even use it for food here.” 

"Thank God,” said the voice, "^he re- 
lief in it coming through the static. 
“Here’s Dr. Blake now.” 

“Blake, head of research speaking,” 
said the new voice crisply. “Identifica- 
tion formula 88-1-A-l. IIow are 'you, 
Belandis? We heard you had a little 
trouble.” 

“'^he ship is a-wreck, sir. But 1 think 
everything’s going to be all right. This 
place is simply -lousy with neptunium 
and the natives are friendly.”/ 

There was a momentary silence. Then 
Blake’s voice said; “Are you alone, Bel- 
andis ?” 

„ The captain glanced at Shannon and 
put a finger to his lips. “Yes, sir.” 
“Then listen carefully. There isn’t 
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enough radioactive material left on 
earth to send even one ship out to pick 
you up 'without, cutting off central 
power. Can you rebuild the ship?" 

“No,” said Belandis. “The machines 
■ they , have here are totally unsuited to^ 
: handling any type of metallic structure. 
They operate on crystal growth.” 
‘That’s very bad, Belandis.” 

“It may not be, sir. The^e Ophi- 
uchians have ships of their own — 
tetrahexahedrons in shape. They let 
me handle one of them today. It’s per- 
fectly capable of space flight and very 
fast. I should'estimate that I could reach 
earth in two years with one. .But Td 
have to come alone if I brought any ap- 
preciable cargo; they’re quite small. 

.“That’s the best news I’ve heard in 
years, Bel — ” The voice suddenly cut 
off in a series di piercing static howls. 
Shannon flung himself on the knobs and 
"twisted feverishly, then relaxed. 

“Show’s over for today, Armand,” 
he said. “You won’t get any more com- 
munication with Blake till the revolu- 
tion of this planet carries us around to 
where my beam will bear qb earth 
again. I had them hook in the relay sta- 
tions back home so it won’t matter what 
happens at that end.” 

“How long will it be?” asked Bel- 
andis. 

“Matter of fifteen h'ours, I would 
.iudge by the amount of time I was able 
to hold'them. How did yoii make out?” 

B elandis shook his head. “Not at 
. all. Tim, this is the damndest place 
I ever,saw in my liferlCan you imagine 
a planet where almost everything is 
crystalline? This is it. There isn’t any 
vegetable life that I could detect, and 
virtually everything, when it isn’t 
transparent or translucent is some vio- 
lent color — violet, indigo, blue, green, 
orange. I’m certain they’ve got at least 
two shades in the infra-red. That’s the 
trouble about communicating with them, 
except by sign-language, which doesn’t- 
get you far. I’m sure they can’t under- 
stand why. we didn’t eat their gruel 



this morning.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, all the systems we .have of 
communicating are based either on 
sound or on the monochromatic abstract 
lines that we use as letters. But these 
Ophiiichians have no alphabet, no print- 
ed-matter, and no understanding of the 
principle of abstract line. The only thing 
that means anything to them_is color. 
They use it's for all their, communica- 
tion.” 

“I see.” Shannon ran. his tongue 
around his lips. “But' what about 
sound ?” 

“They only apprehend it, as number. 
1 did manage to indicate that my num- 
ber is "four, and one of these Ophh 
uchians has tagged himself as five, but 
it’s going to take a hell of a long time 
to build up on that basis — matter of 
years, I’d say. You might work' on it 
while I’m gone.” 

“While you’re gone?" 

“Yes. Get it through your thick 
Irish head, Tim, that this is an emer- 
gency. You heard what Blake said. 
Just as soon as I can possibly do.it. I’m 
going to get them to load up one of 
those "vessels with as much of that 
radio-active 'soup as they’ll give me and 
take off. Sorry to;^ leave you, Tim, but 
I’ll be back for you in the most palatial 
passenger cruiser the world owns. One 
load of that stuff will give us power to 
burn.” 

It was that last remark that Shannon 
remembered, -with particular bitterness 
some thirty-two hours later. Not' long 
before he had 'seen Belandis step into 
one of the tetrahexahedral vessels and 
soar toward the perpetual cloud blanket 
of the brilliant planet, and he was lis- 
tening to the words of Dr. Ramon Blake, 
scientific head of the whole earth and 
its system ; 

. . thought it advisable to place 
the whole story on video in view of the 
rumors that began to spread'. You will 
accordingly find yourself famous .” 
W'hen the door opened suddenly on an 
Ophiuchian who tapped five times on 
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the wall and pulsated rapidly. 

“ and it is my pleasure to con- 
fer the radih squawked as Shan- 

non gazed beyond -Belandis’ friend to- 
ward two others who came clashing 
and slithering across the ground-crys- 
tals, carrying the captain with them. 

•“ ._ appreciation of the entire . ” 

said the radio. “Armand!” cried’Shan- 
non, as the Ophiuchians deposited Bel- 
andis at the door and he heaved himself 
gropingly inside. “Just a ihinute, Dr. 
Blake. I'm, afraid something has gone 
wrong. Here’s Captain Belandis.” 

“Are you in communication?” asked 
the captain. “Give me the mike. Hello, 
Dr. Blake. This is Belandis. Something 
has gone wrong. As sopn as I got past 
the atmosphere of this planet, the un- 
shielded rays of its sun struck me with 
full force, and there was no protection 
in that transparent vessel against either 
the direct light or the. reflections from, 
the hundreds of crystalline prisms with- 
in. Sir, men of our type can never use 
these Ophiuchian. craft in space, and — 
I am blind.” 

T here was a moment of silence, 
punctuated by the buzz of static. 
Then Blake’s voice said ; “Shannon is not 
affected, is he ?” 

“No.” 

‘Then tell him that it is absolutely 



essential for him to achieve communica- 
tion with the Ophiuchians and persuade 
some of them to come to earth in their 
own vessels.” 

Shannon 'took the mike. “This is 
Shannon, .sir. I’m afraid it’s impossi- 
,ble.” ■ 

“Nonsense,” said Blake, hardly. “This 
is an order. You were chosen for the 
ker.vice because the psych^tests showed 
you to be resourceful and hardy." 

“But they only communicate by 
color.” 

“•I realize that the difficulties are im- 
mense, but the entire' resources of the 
world are behind you. You have only to 
record some of these color sequences 
and repeat them to us, and I will direct 
all the' semanticists and philologists .on 
earth to work on'>it^ It won’t be half 
as difficult as hieroglyphic or Hittite or 
the language of the Martian ruins, and 
those were solved easily.” 

"But, sir, you don’t understand. I’m 
a limited service man.” 

“What’s that got to do with it ? We’ll 
promote you.” 

Shannon looked through the door of 
the control car, out across the blazing 
fields, which, Belandis said, were a riot 
of color. ‘ 

“Sir,” he said, “the reason I was 
placed on limited service is because I 
am* totally color-blind.” 
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Part V— The Rings oi Sol 
By JAMES BLISH 



A t the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York 
City there is a model which must 
have given many a visitor to the museum 
a bad case of creeps. It is a model of the 
city, as it looks from an airplane coming 
in toward La Guardia Airport at an alti- 
tude of about 4,000 feet. And hanging 
over the center of Manhattan, almost 
resting on Times Square, is a smooth 
ball of rock which looks to be almost a 
mile in diameter. 

The model is intended only to give 
visitors a good visualization of the size 
of the minor planet (or “asteroid,” a 
misnomer but now official,) named Her- 
mes; but it succeeds also in suggesting 
an incipient disaster of unprecedented 
magnitude. If the visitor happens to 
know that in 1937 Hermes came within 
485,000 miles of the Earth — and that at 
one point in its orbit it may likely come 
even closer, inside the orbit of our own 
moon — the model becomes even more 
vividly suggestive. And if, to top it all 
off,- the visitor has seen Chesley Bone- 
stell’s painting of what New York might 
look like after an object only a fourth 



the size of Hermes had hit it — a painting 
which happens to picture the city from 
about the same height and visual angle 
as the model — the impulse to get out of 
the museum fast and head inland is al- 
most overpowering. 

Actually, of course, the chance that 
our Earth might suffer a collision with 
Hermes or any other asteroid is vanish- 
ingly small. 

And with the thought of such unlikely 
calamity aside, the asteroids in general 
take on a different and much more in- 
teresting appearance. 

Ringside Seat 

Suppose- we “stand” out in empty 
space, at a position about one light-year 
above the north pole of the sun. From 
here, the orbits of all the planets are laid 
out below us in a flat plane, like imag- 
inary circles (or, for the purist, ellipses,) 
on a platter. Seen from this point of 
view, the asteroids lie in a broad ring 
around the sun, between the orbits of 
Jupiter and. Mars. 

The resemblance of this ring-system 



Rivers of Cosmic Junk Surround the Bringer of Light! 
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to the rings of Saturn is startling in 
some respects. Like Saturn’s rings, the 
rings of Sol consist of rivers of cosmic 
junk; more than -1500 known bits of 
flotsam, plus a probable 28,000 others 
of much srhaller size. The known plane- 
toids range from mountain-sized lumps 
no bigger than Hermes to large “is- 
lands” in- space almost 500 miles 
through. (None of the particles making 
up Saturn’s rings is any bigger than ah 
ordinary pebble, of course.) 

And, like Saturn’s rings, the rings of 
Sol show marked divisions, known in 
both cases as Kirkwood’s Gaps, caused 
by 'gravitational disturbance from larg- 
er planets nearby. The gaps in the rings 
of Saturn are created by Saturn’s three 
inner moons, Mimas, Enceladus and 
Tethys; Jupiter causes most of the gaps 
in the asteroid belt, but there is also a 
faint division attributable to Mars. 

In the asteroid belt, however, things 
get done on a bigger scale, as befits the 
rings of a star. The ■ belt starts much 
farther out from the sun, in cornpari- 
son with' Sol’s diameter, than do Sat- 
urn’s. rings in comparison with that 
planet’s diameter; and the belt is far 
-broader on the same comparison scale 
than are Saturn’s rings. A simple table 
shows quickly the enormous discrepan- 
cies between the two systems (the fig- 
ures represent miles) 

Saturn’s 

Diameter of Asteroid Belt 

Primary 75,000 864,400 

Inside Radius 82,000 175,642,000 

Width 83,000 223,207,000 

Reduced to proportions, these figures 
become even more startling. The rings 
of Saturn begin at a distance less than 
1/llth the diameter of Saturn above the 
visible surface of the planet; and they 
are about 1.12 times as wide -as Saturn 
itself. The radius of the innermost 
asteroid orbit, on the other hand, is more 
than 204 times as great as the diameter 
of the sun, and the belt is more than 258 
times as wide as its primary! 



Left-overs of Creation 

These proportions would seem to indi- 
cate that the rings of Sol are not, after 
all, basically like the rings of Saturn. 
This suspicion deepens when we note 
that there is at least one other sun (RW 
TauriJ which is ringed, and that .this 
ring is made of Jncandescent gases, not 
solid .particles. Here the resemblance to 
Saturn completely evaporates, leaving 
us with the more likely notion that the 
sun’s rings are simply a late stage of 
such a gas-ring as RW Tauri’s. 

The best theories we have developed 
at present, the Weisaecker Scholium and 
the Hoyle cosmology, tend to confirm 
this suspicion. Saturn’s rings probably 
were formed by the breakup of a Sat- 
urnian satellite; we’ll duscuss how that 
happened later on. At one time it was 
thought that the asteroids belt was 
formed by a similar process, but later it 
turned out that the theoretical objec- 
tions to this idea were numerous and 
knotty. For one thing, if all the aster- 
oids were lumped together into one 
body, the resultant planet would have a 
mass, equalling, at most, only l/500th 
that of the Earth’s — a body a mite more 
massive than Mercury, perhaps, but 
^hardly big enough to get into gravita- 
tional difficulties with the sun. ' 

Furthermore, if we adopt the “explod- 
ed planet” theory, we are forced to ac- 
count for the five major families into 
which the asteroids fall, and at present- 
it looks like we’ll need five separate ex- 
plosions to do it — just five times as hard 
to account for as one explosion. It is 
easier at the present time to consider the 
asteroids as left-overs of creation — frag- 
ments that failed to.be included in one 
/of the major planets when the solar sys-, 
tern was formed. 

Nevertheless, these fragments remaiin 
interesting to astronomers because of 
the hundreds of theoretical problems, 
such as those we’ve just mentioned, that 
they continue to pose ; and to the layman 
because they are, in a real sense, a closed 
universe of independent planets, each 
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-one unique and special. 

Anyone investigfating‘the asteroids for 
the first time finds odd and intriguing 
situations coming at him faster than he 
can take them in. There'is Eros, a flat 
granite brick, five miles square on end 
and fifteen miles long, tumbling end over 
end through space; there is Ahteros, 
which was given-its popular name (not 
at all officjaU by the editor of a' science- 
fiction magazine; Ceres, 480 miles in 
diameter, big enough to be a ma.ior moon 
of any of the 'planets (and enormously 
bigger than either- of the moons of 
Mars> ; Hidalgo, which is at one end of 
its orbit, onl.y twice as far away from the 
sun as the Earth, and is ten times as far 
away at the other end ; the Trojaii aster- 
oids, which aren't in the belt at all but 
are grouped neatly in the orbit of Jupi- 
ter, trailing the giant planet by 60°; 
Ganymede, a 20-miIe chunk which bears 
the same name as that of the most mas- 
sive satellite of the entire solar system ; 
Adonis, which comes close to the orbit 
of Mercury at perihelion; and Vesta, 
which has such a low apparent density 
and such a high light-reflecting power 
that it may be. made entirely of' ice. 

The Primeval Planet 

Naturally, such a large and various 
gathering of little planets has attracted 
the imaginations of science-fiction writ- 
ers, who have proposed everything from 
mining the planetoids to putting' them 
“back together,”- like a gigantic jig-saw- 
puzzle._^ Back in the 1930’s it’ was cus- 
tomary to refer to the larger asteroids 
as habitable — indeed, they' were often 
described as jungle worlds. Actually 
there isn’t a trace of evidence to suggest 
that any form of life whatsoever coiild 
exist on an^. asteroid now (except, per- 
haps, for a few bacteria in the inactive 
or spore state.) Probably no modern 
science-fiction writer would even think 
of penning such a sentence as this one, 
from a major story published in 1931 : 

“Pallas swung around in their field 
of vision, and there was a fleeting 



glimpse of sun-lit spires of mountains, 
shadowed vafleys, and mysterious cre- 
vasses from which clouds of' steam and 
yellow vapor curled.” 

Even in those days it was known that 
Pallas was only 304 miles m diameter — 
the story even says so a page earlier — 
so that the chances, for its having moun- 
tains large enough to notice, an atmos- 
phere, enough water vapor to make 
steam, or enough^ vulcanism to make 
fumaroles are precisely nil. Further- 
more, just how noticeably “sun-lit” a 
spire could be at a distance from the 
sun of 2.57,618.000 miles remains du- 
bious. 

If we are to think about life in con- 
nection with the asteroids, we must go 
back to the old (and Still favored here 
and there) concept of the single 'planet 
which exploded. Following" the lead of 
Ross Rocklynne, who sent an expedition 
to the asteroids for that purpose in 
TIME WANTS A SKELETON; let's 
re-assemble that primeval planet— al- 
ways bearing in mind the chance that it 
may never have existed— and see what 
it might have been like. 

We’ll -put its distance from the sun at 
2.8 times the distance of the Earth, 
which is where it “ought” to be accord- 
,ing to the Bode-Titius rule. We’ll assign 
it^ a maximum possible mass of .05; (the 
total mass of the asteroids has been put 
as low as .006 by Alter and Cleminshaw, 
but the four largest alone should add up 
to more than thatj If we then assign our 
synthetfc planet the same density as itS 
nearest terrestial-type of Neighbor— 
Mars^ (4.0) — we will emerge with a 
sphere 3,000 miles in diameter; a sphere 
displaying almost exactly the mass, and 
dens'ity .- characteristics of t,he planet 
Mercury!* (And needless to say, a good- 
deal bigger than our moon.) 

Atmosphere and Life 

At 2.8 astronomical units from the 

if 

*A Kood many con.sideratione «nter into the choice'of the 
figure for density' which would require more discussion 
than we have-spnce for here. In order to play safe. I've 
put.it at 0.2 on what .is probably the conservative side; if 
ibis correction should prove unnecessary, our synthetic 
planet's diameter would- expand at about S500 mUes. or 
only slightly smaller than Pluto. 
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sun, the asteroid-planet would be cold. 
Even under a heat-conserving atmos- 
phere the temperature would rarely rise 
above 10° F. on the “hottest" day of 
summer; the average normal -tempera- 
ture would be around -55° F', while the 
low point (midnight in winter,) would 
fall around. -110°. This low- point is too 
ferociously cold to permit the survival 
of any creature of known metabolism 
which is not safely sealed in a compara- 
tively warrn burrow 'long before the bw 
point is reached’. However, the low tem- 
perature-average has an even rnore in- 
teresting consequence: it means -that if 
our synthetic planet had an atmosphere, 
it would have been able to hold it. 

Probably the planet, would have had 
■an atmosphere. Almost all the bodies 
in the solar system capable of holding 
an atmosphere have one, including Jupi- 
teFs, satellite Ganymede- and. Saturn’s 
satellite Titan, both of which are about 
of a 'size with bur asteroid-planetr In 
addition to this observational evidence, 
our present theories of the formation 
of- the solar system strongly favor the 
chance that'a planet forming between 
Mars and Jupiter would pick up an 
atmosphere. 

Which raises the question : what kind 
of an atmosphere? 

A thin '-one, since the planet* woiild' 
have been small ; but perhaps no thinner- 
than that of Mars, which has success- 
fully nurtured so much life that we can 



see it growing from Earth. Since there, 
is at least one asteroid, and that a major 
one, which seems to be made of ice, the 
atmosphere would have contained some 
water vapor. Very possibly it might 
also have contained ammoiiia, methane, 
or even cyanogen, poisonous gases all ; 
whether or not it'would have contained' 
■free oxygen is more difficult to guess; 
here we can say only that we can’t be 
sure enough of our speculations to risk 
writing them down. 

Traces of Life 

^-If there ever was a single planet in 
the area where the asteroids are now, 
however, — and the question has by no 
means been settled-^it might. have har- 
bored some-form of life ; probably some- 
thing simple, tough, and fantastically 
cold-resistant. Nor are we barred from 
any practical answer to the problem, 
for* if there ever was an " Asteroidium” 
^which carried life, that life will have 
left traces in the exploded rocks, traces 
which are still waiting for us, traces 
which the first explorers of the asteroids 
will. find. 

Science-fiction writers have often pic- 
tured spacemen mining the asteroids 
for mineral riches. If may well be, how- - 
ever, that the first explorers of the min- 
or planets will be looking for something 
far more interesting: 

Fossils! 

I 




hook forward' to our next issue, a veritable “Who’s Who” of science fiction — 
featuring outstanding new stories by Fletcher Pratt, George O.- Smith, 

Joel Toumsley Rogers, Anthony Boucher, Murray Leinster, 

Fritz Leiber, William Temple, Harry ISeal and others! 




/Ind Sameda^f ia MARS 



He was the iiist man on Mais, 

OUNG JIM stood on the high 
bleached hill, staring down at the 
Martian village. It had stopped raining, 
and there was a smell of burning au- 
tumn leaves in the air. Not the raked- 
over autumn, leaves of Earth, brown 
and crisp and sere, but the-blue lichen- 
ous leaves of Mars, many-petaled, poppy 
fragrant. 



and the last to find happiness 

Young Jim straightened his shoulders 
and went striding down into the village 
he’d helped to build. « 

He sang a song as he went, a trivial 
little song he’d picked up at his moth- 
er’s knee long ago on Earth. 

Solneday to Mars 
•We’ll all be going 
It will be like stepping 
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From neighbor’s house to 
neighbor’s house. 

-it hadn’t been quite that easy, but 
the villages were growing fast now, and 
the rocket ships were coming-in three, 
four times a. month. 

It was good to be one of the younger 
settlers, to look forward rather than 
back, to swing along at a' merry pace 
under the bright Martian sky. 

The town started quite far out in the 
desert. It was just a little'sleepy town at 
first, with a ho.use here, a house there, 
separated by a road that wasn’t even 
paved. But it got larger and more bus- 
tling with every step he took,, ' 

The Harveys didnT live very close to 
the bustling part. 'They had a fine large 
^house right on the outskirts, where the 
road was paved, but. not really fit to 
travel on. 

. The Harvey children were, playing in 
the back yard. Susan' was baking mud 
pies and Bobby was impaled on the 
horns of a dilemma. He was trying to 
hold open the cellar door with his shoul- 
der while he reached down inside for a 
basket of ripe tomatoes. ' , 
o His mother was standing on the lawn 
scoldingfhim. Bobby was actually trying 
-to hold the door open and lift out "the 
basket at 'one and the same time. It was 
a feat for a young Samson and.-Bobby 
wasn’t quite that. 

“Wait a minute,. Bobby !’’ Jim shouted 
from the roadway. “I’ll give you a 
hand!” 

“Gee, thanks, Mr. Jim!” Bobby said, 
trying to squirm about and get a good 
look at one of the tallest men on.lllars^. 
• 'Siisan turned too, wondering how a man 
.could be so strong. 

.Bobby missed his footing. His shoul- 
der* slipped, and the cellar door closed 
with a crash. . / 

“Qh, be careful!” Mrs. Harvey cried, 
ten seconds too late; 

Bobby was now impaled- between the 
cellar door and a mash of spilled toma- 
toes. ' 

o “You were brought up on Mars, son,” 
Jim said. “You ought to be accustomed 



to the light gravity by now.” ,p 

Chuckling; -he bent and raised the cel-’ 
iar door, 

“Never try to do two things at, once,- 
son/’ he advised. “Otherwise you kind- 
of miscalculate-; your strength. Either 
•your arm overshoots the mark, or your 
knee flies u'p and hits your funnybone-^ 
a real hard smack!” ~ 

Bobby scrambled to his feet. 

Susan stared at her brother, her eyes 
glinting, “Fud, fud, Bobby’s all blood!” 
she improvised. 

“Go wash your 'face, Bobby !” ' Mrs. 
Harvey said. 

, She gripped her son by "the shoulder, 
turned him about and started him 
toward the house. 

“Jim Westfum!” She said, over "her 
shoulder. “Where have you been keep- 
ing yourself What a way to treat old 
friends !” 

“Hello, Mrs. Harvey,!” 

.“Jim; you go Straight inside .arid sit 
yourself down;” 

“Well, I could do With a cup-of coffee, 
Lucy,” Jim said. “One of your fine waf- 
fles, too,'if it won’t be. putting you to too 
much bother.” ; 

A girl came into the yard. She was the 
kind of girl men dream about bn Earth, 
and sonietimes find on Mars, ;Not often, 
though. She had red-gold hair, which 
fell to her shoulders, and her eyes were 
the color of the Martian skies. Shifting, 
changing, shot through with flame tints.^ 

She laughed and put a slender arm" 
around Jim. She- kissed him on the 
'cheek. 

“Handsomest man on Mars,” she said'. 
“Mmmm.” 

“You spoil me. Miss Harvey,” Jim 
said. 

“Miss Harvey ! Did you hear that. 
Mom? We’re practically strangers to the 
men!” 

“Doesn’t seem quite right to call you 
‘Ellen,’ ” Jim said. “You’re so terribly 
pretty. Kathy might hot like it.” 

“Kathy again!” Mrsr, Harvey said. 
“Come on into the kitchen Jim. We 
can talk better over some coffee.” 
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AND SOMEDAY 

fT'HEY went into the house. The chil- 
dren ran upstairs, Ellen descended 
into the cool room for some preserves 
and Jim and Mrs. Harvey made their 
way to the kitchen. 

Jim seated himself in a chair by the 
window and crossed his long legs. He 
fumbled in bis pocket for a pipe. 

‘‘Ellen will make some man a fine 
wife,” Lucy Harvey said. 

‘‘One of these days you’ll be marrying 
again yourself, Lucy,” Jim said. ‘‘You’re 
a mighty handsome woman. If I was 
free to pick and choose — ” 

“If I was twenty years younger I 
might take that for a hint, Jim,” she 
said. 

“There isn’t a woman on Mars Td 
' rather marry if I wasn’t already spoken 
for,” Jim said. 

“Spoken for! Land sakes, Jim — ” 

“Sure it has a funny sound,” Jim said. 

“A man saying that. But that’s how it 
was between Kathy and rne, right from 
the start.” 

Jim nodded,' his face lighting up. 

“You see, when I was a kid and Kathy 
was no older, about seventeen, we were 
lying Jh a wheat field staring up at the 
sky. Kathy and me alone on Earth, 
eversrthing else shut out.- 

“Alone with goldenrod in country 
lanes and thevmelting snows of April 
and rusty blackbirds on the wing. Only 
it wasn’t April. It was October, and 
the woods were russet gold and, looking 
up the hillside, we could see pumpkins. 

“But mostly we kept our eyes on the 
sky, on the rockets that would someday 
be blazing a path to the stars. And 
Kathy turned to, me and said : ‘Are you 
spoken for, Jim?’ 

“It was a funny thing for her to say, 
and I don’t know what put it into her 
head. But I smiled and said: ‘No, 
Kathy.’ I didn’t call her ‘darling’ or any^ 
thing like that. J was too young to know 
how to be tender. 

"I just said, no, I wasn’t spoken for. 

“ ‘Then I’m speaking for you right 
now, Jim,’ she said. 

“ ‘And I’m speaking for you, Kathy,’ . 



TO MARS 

said, meaning every word. 

“ ‘Forever and ever, Jim?’ 

“ ‘For as long as we both shall live.’ 
Jim lit his pipe, and tilted his chair 
back against the, windowsill.; 

“Kathy’s coming on the next rocket!” 
he said. 

There was a clatter by the stove. Lucy 
dropped her waffle iron, picked it up, and 
wiped her steaming face with her 
sleeve.- 

“I — I’m glad for you, Jim !” 

‘‘Lucy, now I can talk about it. I can 
tell you just how lonely I’ve been. Watch- 
ing the rockets come in, envying all the 
men with wives. I had 'to keep telling 
myself that a man of twenty-eight could 
afford to wait awhile.” 

Jim laughed. “But I got to envying 
even the very yoimg lads who could go 
roaming in the moonlight and kiss their 
girls and walk a ways and kiss them 
again.” 

“I’m really glad, Jim.” 

There was a clatter on the stairs. The 
children came into the kitchen, Bobby 
first. His face was flushed with excit^ 
•ment. 

“The rocket’s ahead of time !” he said. 
"The welcome flag just went up at the 
skyport. They’re sending up flares too.” 

“You can see it from the roof!" 'Susan 
exclaimed. 

Jim leaped to his feet ‘-‘That doesn’t 
give me much time, Lucy.” 

“Do you know somebody on the rock- 
et; Mr. Jim?” Susan asked. 

“Just the girl, he’s going to marry,” 
Lucy said. “If you hurry you can make 
it, Jim; You can be the first to welcome 
her.” 

"You’re swell, Lucy.” Jim said. 

He kissed her and crossed the kitchen 
in three long strides. He was out the 
door before the children could ply him 
with questions. 

He walked straight through the town 
he’d helped to build, his shoulders held 
straight, his eyes on the flares ahead. 
The flares were red, orange, blue, green, 
yellow. They cascaded down the- sky, 
they burst in dazzling star formations. 
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The air trembled to the boom of the 
flares. 

And ojut of each house he passed came 
a relative or friend or well-wisher of the 
new Martian colonists. Dogs barked and 
children raced to join their parents. 

A procession formed and moved for- 
ward with Jim. It was a ragged proces- 
sion with many stragglers, even though - 
the ranks kept filling with new arrivals. 

J IM walked so fast he outdistanced his 
neighbors and for a block or two he 
was quite alone, and for a block or- two 
he was walking, with ghosts and memo- 
ries. 

The houses no longer seemed quite 
real. He was walking through a corn- 
field on Earth, and he was walking with 
his head in the clouds. 

Mars with its neat houses, wired for 
every comfort, seemed remote, unreal. 
The houses he’d known as a kid were, 
huge and rambling, with attic rooms 
filled with musty cobwebs, and -you could 
look out the windows at boughs swaying 
in the moonlight and imagine yourself in 
a haunted forest, imagine yourself bur- 
ied alive in some vast and,^ shadowy 
tomb. 

N.JIe shook the illusion off. Mars was 
bright and new. ^ world of drenching 
sunlight, and igneous rocks so dazzling 
you had to shield your eyes when you 
were out in the desert on a clear day. 

Jim knew every man and woman in 
”^town. Sometimes it took a week or two 
to get acquainted with a' new colonist, 
but Jim was a neighborly perso.n with 
a great deahof perseverance. 

Now his neighbors kept catching up 
with him, and striding along at his side. 

“Rocket’s a day early, Jim ! I told the 
missus—’’ 

“Wait a minute, Magruder. I’ve got 
first call on him. He promised me some 
advice yesterday — then just walked off 
and forgot about it.’’ 

“You don’t do that often, Jim! Got 
something on your mind?” 

“Somebody you know on the rock- 
et, Jim?" 



"Jim, do you mind if I phone you to- 
nig;ht? I’d like to get your opinion on 
that new linoleum I told you about. Tom 
says it won’t stay flat, no matter how 
hard you press it down." 

“Mr. Jim, fix my top !” 

“First one, gets to the skyport gets an 
agate! You te the judge, Mr. Jim!” 

It was easy to fix a doll or a child’s 
top. Harder to fix what needed mending 
inside of a- man. No child should be 
allowed to grow up thinking everything 
could be fixed, Jim told himself. They 
should be taught instead that even 
mended things came apart right when 
you needed them most. 

On the other side of the town, the 
houses thinned again. But the ro'ad re- 
mained paved, for the skyport was close 
to the town and the town had to' stay 
dressed up in proximity to so much 
splendor. 

Jim could see the rocket now- Every- 
one could see it, and a great shout went 
up. 

The rocket was descending through 
the sky like a silver minnow .swimming 
in a lake of fire. It grew larger, became 
a flashing silver trout. In almost no time 
at all it was a sporting porpoise; a hun- 
dred-foot whale breathing fire through 
its nostril slits. 

Jim watched the flames dwindle, the 
great column of dust shoot up. 

He moved forward like a man in a 
dream, tossing about on a bed of air' 
as wide as the gulfs between the stars. 

In the skyport winds played idly over 
fluttering flags, raised little_clouds of 
cinder dust. 

She was the last to emerge. She stood 
on a high silvery platform just under 
the mooring cables, the great rocket 
towering above her. The hot Martian 
sun was blazing down and fiiling the air 
with a^rightness which hovered like a 
sheet of flame between the crowds and 
the rocket. But her beauty was like the- 
night, like the eyeS which Nature dusts ' 
on the wings of night-flying moths, all 
velvet and dusky gold. 

Jim climbed the- ladder arid' walked 
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straight toward her, his lips feverish 
with the words he must say. 

She hadn’t changed. That was the 
really incredible thing. She was still 
wearing the small tilted hat she’d worn 
-the last time he’d seen her. He wondered 
if her hair would be bound in the same 
simple way with a bright golden band. 

He’d have to remove her hat to find 
out. He pictured himself smiling and 
gently whisking the hat from her head, 
seeing the dark splendor -of her hair 
Come into view, ruffling her hair with 
his big, clumsy fingers. 

"Oh, darling, please! Everybody’s 
looking at us!” 

He could almost hear the whispered 
words, like honey dripping with explor- 
ing gentleness into the secret recesses 
of his mind. 

He could hardly believe that she was 
not already talking to him and laughing, 
that they were not even now descending 
the ladder arm in arm, as joyous as two 
eager young lovers climbing down from 
a haystack beneath a red harvest moon. 

She was still thirty feet away, and 
just turning. Would she recognize him 
instantly or would joy and tenderness 
creep slowly into her eyes? The thought 
that he might seem like a stranger to 
her, if only for an instant, gave him a 
feeling of weakness about the knees. 

She had turned now and was staring 
straight at him. Her lips were slightly 
parted, and her lashes seemed to be 
sprinkled with star dust. 

Inside Jim a floodgate of emotion 
broke, and the^words Be must say came 
in a shout. 

"Kathy ! Kathy ! I’ve waited so long!" 

T he girl on the 'platform did not 
move at all. Surprise came into her 
eyes, and an almost instant warmth and. 
'friendliness. But it was not the warmth 
of recognition, and when Jim put out a 
hand' to touch her she took -a full step 
backward. ' _ 

“I’m, afraid — you’ve mistaken me for 
someone else,” she said. 

Jif’s heart ceased to b'eat. His eager- 



ness had been all emotion, but now his 
mind took charge.. A dryness, a crack- 
ling horror of thought made him look 
unflinchingly into her eyes. 

“You — ^you don’t know me?” 

The girl shook her head. “I’m sorry,” 
she said, with good-humored gentleness. 
“My name’s Barbara — ’’ 

Jim turned slowly, a sob strangling in 
his throat. He moved to the edge of the 
platform, and gripped the waist-high 
upper rungs of the ladder, as- if steady- 
ing himself against an almost unbear^ 
able shock. 

His temples throbbed with the dull 
ache of a mental anguish he had known 
before, and had hoped never to know 
again. He seemed to age as he stood 
there facing the rocket, to grow too 
weary to descend.. He brought up one 
hand and' ran it over his brow. Then 
slowly he started downward, his shoul- 
ders stark against the skyport glow. 

Someone touched the girl on the arm 
and said: “Sorry if he- startled you. 
Miss. In a way he’s the sanest man on 
Mars. But once in a while he forgets. 
His mind slips a notch, like a metal bear- 
ing that’s been triggeredAoo fine.” 

“But who is he?” 

“’Who? That is Jim Westrum — the 
first earthman on Mars.” 

The skyport official: was a young man 
with clear blue eyes that tightened a lit- 
tle when the girl looked at him in puzzled 
wonder. 

“But why did he call me Kathy?” she 
asked. 

"Why? The loneliness, most likely, 
the long, empty years. Fifty years ago 
he came to Mars. In the rocket that 
couldn’t be built and-yet was built. The 
rocket ^o one really believed in. 

“It was the first great, tremendous 
space flight, but no one on Earth, least of 
all the astronomers, could know whether 
he ever reached Mars. And when..you 
don’t Know, when you can’t be sure, you 
cease to care. Interest dies.” “ 

“But that flight fired the imagination 
of all men!” the girl exclaimed, in ve- 
hement protest. “I remember my grand- 
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father saying — ” 

“For a few short months it did. But 
at that time rocket flight, even to just be- 
yond Earth’s atmosphere, was still in an 
Experimental stage. In terplanetery trav- 
el as we know it was still in the. blue- 
print stage. 

“We had a 'great deal of inertia to 
overcome, human indifference, hurhan 
refusal to put first things first. And we 
had another war to win. It took forty 
years.” 

“You mean — ” 

The official nodded. “For forty years 
he was alone on Mars. Alone in the des- 
ert waste, with only a few ordinary me- 
chanical devices from the rocket to help 
him with problems of food and shelter 
and make it a little easier for him to stay 
alive. Alone with the hot days and cold 
nights, the blinding sand storms, and 
the pelting snow and sleet.” 

The girl seemed hardly to be listen- 
ing. She was staring at the outlines of 
misty hills, rising into' the bright sky. 
Her eyes sought out the toWn and stared 
beyond it, as though measuring the 
breadth,' and height and depth ol one 
mdn’s influence under the sun. 

“He’s Tiot forgotten on Earth now,” 
she said. 

'The official nodded. “He’s in the his- 
tory books, if that means anything. In 
the popular mind he’s very much Mr. 
Big. But here he’s just a good neighbor 
and friend.” 

He smiled. “Ten years ago he was 
here, hale and hearty, to welcome the 
first settlers. He was seventy then and 
he’s crowding eighty now. -I like to think 
he’ll be here when..the towns are cities, 
~ and Mars is a stepping stoiie to the 
stars.” 

“He will be,” the girl said. 

“He ought to be. He’s still sound of 
body and mind. If his mind" slips a notch 
now and' then, that’s to be expected in a 
man his age who has lived a dozen lives 
to the full.” Q 

“His neighbors and friends — do they 
understand?” 



The official nodded. “Completely. They 
fall in with his mood, even the children, 
but not in a patronizing way. If you 
think Jim 'Westrum isn’t a great man to 
his neighbors — ” 

“I don’t think that; Tell me, does he 
happen to mistake sortie strange young 
girl for his Kathy every time a rocket 
arrives?”' ^ 

“No-^that only occurs once or twice 
a year.” 

“I see.” ' 

When the official -left the girl stood 
with her lips . slightly parted and her 
eyes shining as if some great wonder 
had come upon her thoughts with hoof--, 
beats of flame. 

\ FAMILY resemblance could be a 
startling thing. She” remembered a 
faded photograph in an album thick with 
dust. A contact lens had brought a con- 
trast of, light and shade, an illusion of 
serious maturity to the features.of a girl 
still in her teens. There was a tennis 
court.-and a resort hotel in the back- 
ground, and if she had been born three 
generations earlier that girl might have 
beeii-herself.' 

A small painting she’d treasured as a 
child showed an even more striking re- 
semblance, for Aunt Catherine had been 
convinced for a long time that Jim Wes- 
trum would return, and a patient defi- 
ance looked out of her. eyes, the convic- 
tion that nothing could ever be truly 
lost in space and time. 

“Great Aunt Catherine!” the girl on 
the platform said aloud. “You don’t rest 
under the wjllows at all. I bet you’re 
walking at this moment at his side, even 
if he doesn’t see y6u. 

“He needs you as a thirsty harvest 
needs rain, and that means more than 
just being remembered. You couldn’t be 
loved like that, and sthy under a white 
stone marker in a fenced-in New Eng-, 
land spring. The hushed small wood- 
lands wouldri’t be great enough to hold 
you! 

“Aunt Catherine, if you’ve lagged be- 
hind; if he’s a few steps ahead of you. 
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go join him. Don’t stay here to stare at 
me. Hurry, Aunt Catherine!” 

On the white road leading back into 
town Jim Westrum strode with his 
shoulders squared, feeling again the slim 
hand in his that had never really been 
withdrawn, hearing the sweet clear 
voice and feeling against his cheek the 
blowing hair fragrant with meadow 
mist. 

"Jim! Jim, darling! I’m speaking for 
you right now!” 

The town he’d helped build -an 
arabesque of beauty was beckoning him 
homeward, and the sky at his back was 
a cauldron now, glowing with crystal 
fires. Two visions blurred his sight. 
Through the Martian brilliance and 
splendor he saw again the russet October 



hills, the rambling, musty houses, the 
beautiful disordered landscape of so long 
ago. The slim girl at his side was so 
much a part of that landscape — wild, 
young, free, restless in the lovely, simple 
land. 

She would listen, her eyes full of won- 
der, to his dreams of rockets and 'other 
planets, but the lights in her eyes would 
dim when he spoke of the gaps in time 
and space that must lie between them 
until she too, could share his new land. 

“Jim, no matter how long it takes, no 
matter what happens, we’ll always be 
together,” she smiled up at him. “I’ll be 
at your side.” 

Walking toward his city, he heard the 
words so clearly and quickened his step. 

Jim Westrum, the first man on Mars. 
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A lthough it was lunch time, 
the Cosmic Roof of the Mer- 
curian-Astoria Hotel in Nyork 
belied the clock. Lights were dimmed to ' 
a romantic glow.^ The ceiling was a 
three-dimensional panorama of the 
stellar system. In the background, a- 
Venusian stringed orchestra provided 
muted love music. Seated at a corner 
table. Manning Draco managed the diffi- 



cult feat of eating Vegan pastry while 
reciting Martian poetry and gazing pas- 
sionately at Lhana Xano. 

It was now four months since Lhana 
Xano had gone to work as the reception- 
ist at the Greater Solarian Insurance 
Company, ' Monopblated, and a steady 
campaign on the part of Manning Draco 
had finally produced a luncheon date. 
He made the proper dramatic pause be- 



Marming Diaco had to outsmart his rival but his rival outranked him, 
being king lor a week — and Manning could have' crowned him! 
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fore the last line of the poem, taking 
advantage of it'to finish off the last ;of 
the pastry, then ended with lyrical pas- 
siop! He> leaned back in his chair and 
gazed at his companion-. ■' , 

There was no doubt that Lhana Xano 
was a Martian beauty. Her head fur,, 
glistening like burnished copper J was 
arranged in the latest Terran style. 
The soft lights of the Cosmic room did 
wonders with her copper skin and slant 
eyes. She wore a green dress, caught 
up over one shoulder and tight-fitting, 
which revealed her voluptuous human- 
oid figure. 

“You did that well,” she said as he 
finished the poem.. “I didn’t know that 
you were so familiar with the Martian 
classics.” A slight lisp was her only 
trace of Martian accent. 

“There’s so much you .don’t know 
about^me,” Manning said lightly. “You 
realy owe it to yourself to learn all. 

I donj' spend all of my time, you know, 
being, chief investigator for Greater 
Solarian. For example,.,! have a very \ 
fine collection -of Martian Tsigra 
from the Zylka Period — in -my apart- 
ment. If you’d care to spe it-,-” He 
broke off as Ghana burst into laughter. 

“What’s so funny?” he demanded. 

Lhana stifledlher laughter, blit there 
was still 'a glint of amusement in her 
three eyes. 

“Since I’ve. been working for Greater 
Solarian,” she said, “I’ve been going to- 
night school and studying Terran his- 
tory.” 

“I don’t see anything about that to 
make you laugh when I start -talking 
about Martian art.” 

“You wouldn’t,” she said. “I’ve been 
studying the social history of Terra 
and I was thinking how funny it is that 
you Terrans have progr^sed so much 
in all the sciences without having im- 
proved the art of seduction.” 

“What do you mean ?” Manning asked 
grufily. 

“Almost two thousand years ago, male 
Terrans were inviting girls up to their 
apartments to see their etchings: ' And 



here you are using the same technique. 
The only thing that’s changed is that 
etchings have now become Martian 
Tsigra art.” 

"V/fANNING DRACO grinned. He was 
not one to be lobg-bothered by such 
counter attacks. “Well,” he said, “from 
all I’ve been able to discover, we’re also 
staggering along with only two sexes 
and nobody has complained yet. So 
we’ll forget, the Tsigra art. How 
about — ” 

This time he \yas interrupted by a 
waiter who appeared carrying a porta- 
ble visiplate. 

■“Mr. Draco?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Manning said, scowling. 
“What is it?” '' 

“A call for you, sir,” the waiter said. 
He plugged the visiplate into the table 
socket and departed. 

The angry face of J. Barnaby Cruik- 
shank stared out ^rom the' visiplate 
screen. The eyes were fixed upon Man- 
ning Draco. 

"Ha!” said J. Barnaby Cruikshank. It 
was rumored around the, galaxy that' 
the president-of the Greater Solarian In- 
surance Company could pack more sheer 
malevolence into a simple “Ha!” than 
most people could get with the aid of 
two magnetiguns. 

“Go away,” Manning Draco said 
wearily. He had been too long exposed 
to J. Barnaby’s anger to be impressed. 
“I’m busy and besides it’s .my lunch 
hour and you do not own me body, soul 
and lunch hour;” 

, “Your lunch hour,” J. Barnaby said 
bitingly, “was up fifteen minutes ago. 
It’s bad enough that J have to put up 
with your making passes at every fe- 
male in the office, but. I. will not tolerate 
your juvenile seductions being carried 
out on office time. If you’re not back 
here within ten minutes, the name of 
Manning Draco will merely be an un- 
fortunate blot on Our otherwise perfect 
industrial relations record.-- 

The screen faded as J, Elarnaby broke 
contact. 
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“Now how did he know where to find 
me?” Manning mused. A sudden 
thought made him look at Lhana. She 
nodded brightly. 

“I left word that we were lunching 
here,” she said. “After all, I’m not as 
Important a cog in the Greater Solarian 
scheme as you -are and I could be fired 
for not being available.” 

"That’s my complaint about you too,” 
Manning said. “Between you -and 



JIw CoAmk Jojujdi 

R ‘ EACTION to the MERAKIAN MIRA- 
CLE was so joyfully enthusiastic, that 
it is with untinged pride we give you this 
sequel. We suspect there isn’t much that is 
safe from Mr. Crossen’s scalpel. If you like ' 
a little gentle spoofing, a little stirring of 
the crust of musty gentility, you will enjoy 
the manner in which he goes. to work on the. 
Mrs. Grundies of the universe. 

What makes it so delightful, as far as we 
are concerned, is the range of imagination 
displayed. Kidding humans is too easy^ for 
Crossen. He’s got to jump a galaxy or two 
and kid creatures not yet invented. 

The result is a. kind of cosmic humor 
which is peculiarly and satisfyingly the kind 
of science fiction we always thought should 
be written. Read it and see!. 

— The Editor 



J. Barnaby, I might as well be a Plu- 
tonian metal termite*.. My life is set- 
tling-down to slavery aiid chastity." 

As they got up from the table, Lhana 
put one hand oh Manning^, arm in a 
friendly gesture. 

“Don’t misunderstand. Manning,” 
she said. “I’m really very fond of you. 
Even more, I appreciate the fact that 
there’s more to you than the wolf you 
show. But let’s leave it like that.” 

“For the nonce, only,” Manning jaid 
lightly. Now that they were standing 
he had to look up at her for she towered 
a good seven -inches over his .six feet 
three. “But a Draco never gives up.” 

♦The metal termite, a native of Pluto, is a blindleee, 
underground ineect, about ten feet, long and- weighing 
close to three thousand pounde, Earth ecale. It ie valuable 
to Federation industry because it devours ore and elimi- 
nates pure metal. As a source of cheap labor, its match 
has not been found in the galaxy. 
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“And an Xano never gives in,” she 
said, laughing, as they left the restau- 
rant. 

Back at the- office, Manning Draco 
stood in front- of the private office of 
J. Barnaby Cruikshank until the. scan- 
ner recognized' him. As the door swung 
open, he stepped inside and faced the 
president of the company. 

As the head of an insurance company 
that spanned two galaxies, and a man 
who was importarit'in Federation poli- 
tics, J. Bamaby Cruikshank was usually 
a. model of sartorial elegance. But now 
his hair was badly mussed and his non- 
wrinkable coat was near to making liars 
of its manufacturers. From long ex- 
perience, Manning Draco knew this in- 
dicated a crisis in the coffers of the 
Greater Solarian Insurance Company. 

“Don’t tell me,” Manning said lightly, 
"I can guess. A planet full of our in- 
sured just killed themselves off and you 
want me to rush out and bring them 
back to life. Right?” 

"You can. afford to joke about it,” 
J. Barnaby said in a pained voice. “You 
draw a nice salary in return for work- 
ing about once a month. You can have 
a quiet, leisurely luncheon, keeping a 
valuable employee away from her work 
— while I sit here staving off disaster 
so that you may continue to draw that 
nice, fat salary — ” 

“Spare me your tears,” Manning said 
with a grin. He draped himself over a 
chair. "I’ve seen your income tax re- 
turns Now, what’s the problem?” 
"You know the planet Alphard 'VI?” 
Manning Draco nodded. "The only 
habitable planet of ten in an orbit 
around Alphard. Rated as a Class C 
planet, despite a civilization which ful- 
fills the requirements for Class 'B. Re- 
classification has been refused becaii.^e 
the inhabitants are considered incurably 
eccentric. The Alphardians are consid- 
ered non-humanoid, although there is 
now a suit in the Supreme Galactic 
Court contesting this ruling.” 

“Right,” J. Barnaby Cruikshank said. 
“Alphard VI was admitted to the Fed- 
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eration ten years ago. We sold our first" 
insurance policy to the. Emperor that 
same week. We continued to sell a few 
policies there, but made very little head- 
way until three years ago. Then, with- 
in the space of one year, we sold policies 
to almost three-fourths of the popula- 
tion.” 

"Dzanku and Warren?” Manning 
asked with a grin. 

H ere J. Bamaby winced, his face 
taking on a persecuted expression. 
“Yes,” he said. "Rigelian Dzanku 
Dzanku and Terran Sam Warren — the 
two best salesmen in the galaxy, as well 
as the crookedest, the dirtiest, double- 
crossing — " 

“I gather that they did something 
Which is going to cost you money?” 
Manning said. 

“They’re doing it now!” J. Barnaby 
struck the top of his desk with a 
clenched fist. “But this time we’re go- 
ing to throw them in jail!” 

“We?” Manning asked gently. 

“We,” J. Barnaby declared, glaring 
at his chief investigator. “You’ll get the 
goods on them and I’ll see to it that the 
Federation judge gives, them the limit.” 
“That’s what I call a division of la- 
bor,” Manning murmured. “Okay, what 
are they doing?” 

“As you probably know,” J. Barnaby 
said, “the Federation .Charter permits 
us to establish a monopoly only when the 
government of a planet agrees to it. Al- 
though we have been the only insurance 
company operating on Alphard VI, the 
Emperor has always refused to grant 
us a monopoly. Now, a new insurance 
company has been established on Al- 
phard VI.” 

“Dzanku and Warren?” 

J. Barnaby nodded. "If it were legiti- 
mate competition, I wouldn’t mind,” he 
said piously. “Here, look at this.” He 
tossed a large handbill to Manning. 

It was printed in Alphardian and in 
English. Although he knew some Al- 
phardian, Manning turned to the Eng- 
lish version and read : 



YOU CAN MAKE MONEY BY DYING 

We are pleased to announce that the Galaxy 
Insurance and Benefit Association is now estab- 
lishing its main offices oh the glorious planet 
of Alphard VI and will issue special life in- 
surance policies to all legal citizens of this 
planet at one-half the cost of any life insurance 
policy issued by any other company now oper- 
ating in Galaxy I. In addition to this great 
saving, all of our policies carry an automatic 
double indemnity clause'which becomes a part 
of the policy when a policy-holder has been in- 
sured by us for a period of fifty years or 
longer. Think of the fun you can have with the 
money saved from premiums — think of the joy 
which will come to your fatnily ‘when you drop 
dead! 

But that is not all! In addition to this*super- 
colossal offer, the Galactic Insurance' and Ben- 
efit Association will give you a generous trade- 
in allowance on your old insurance policy if you 
are now insured by another company. Alhyou 
have to do is bring in your present policy, sign 
it over to us, and receive a certificate entitling 
you to an extra one thousand ^credits of insur- 
ance with us. Be insured by the Galactic Insur- 
ance and Benefit Association and be the envy 
of your neighbors! If you carry one- of bur 
policies, you can’t afford to live! 

Dzanku Dzanku, Pres. 

Sam Warren, Sec. & Treas. 

Manning Draco tossed the leaflet back 
on the desk and grinned. “The Galaxy 
Insurance and Benefit Association,” he 
said.' “So far as Dzanku and Warren are 
concerned, there’ll be more benefit than 
insurance in that association.” 

“Exactly,” 'J. Barnaby said angrily. 
“It’s easy to see what they’re gping to 
do. Not only will they sell a lot of poli- 
cies which they never intend to honor, 
but did you catch that business about 
trading in- old policies? They’re going 
to get a lot of dumb natives to sign over 
policies they bought from us, then 
they’ll arrange a convenient accident for 
the natives and collect from 'us. And 
this time we’re going to stop them be- 
fore they do their dirty work.” 

"How?” Manning asked innocently. 

“That’s your job — and you’ll do it or 
else.” Abruptly, J.-" Barnaby softened. 
"You can do it. Manning, my boy. There 
isn’t a smarter operator in the galaxy 
than you. Aren’t you the only person 
on Terra who has developed a_secohdary 
mind shield ? Didn’t you once get ,the 
best of Dzanku and Warren — even to 
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reading the mind of that slippery Ri- 
gelian, something that no one is sup- 
posed to be able to do. You%on’t fail me 
in the hour of my direst need.” 

“The visiscreen lost a great scenery 
chewer when you became a nfononolist, 
J. Barnaby,” Manning said. He grinned. 
"I don't know when I’ve seen you give 
a- greater "^performance.” 

‘Tve already, notified the field.” 
J. Barnaby said gruffly. “Your ship 
‘will be ready when you get there.” 

“Okay. But just remember one thing, 
J. Barnaby — once I was lucky enough 
to pull a fast one on Dzanku. As a re- 
sult, I was able to read his mind and 
that was what saved your neck on 
Merak II. But that was strictly a fluke. 
After this, Dzanku will be on his guard. 
My secondary mind shield keeps him^ 
from reading my mind, but I’ll never be 
able to read his again either — and I’m 
not sure I’d want to even if I could.” 
“Okay,” J. Barnaby said, confidently, 
“so you’ll find some other way of tying 
a rocket to his tail. I don’t care what 
you have to do in order to get him^ — but 
.get him.’’ 

“My master’s voice,” Manning mur- 
mured. “What if I have to break a few 
Federation laws to get him ?” 

“Then do it,” J. Barnaby snapped. 
“But don’t tell me anything about it,” 
he added hastily. “’The less I know 
about such, things, the better.” 

“That’s what I like about you — your 
high ethical standards,” Manning said. 
He left quickly, but not before he saw 
the flush of anger spreading across 
J. Barnaby’s face. ' 

I. 

W HEN he reached the spaceport. 
Manning Draco’s -ship, the Alpha 
Xctuary, was already on the launching 
level. He climbed in, fed the position of 
Alphard VI into the automatic pilot, 
and pressed the button which hooked 
the ship into magnetic power. The 
small ship raced ,up the launching rack 
and thrust itself skyward. “ 

He was about'an hour out from Terra 
when he decided to feed an encyclotape 



on Alphard VI through the audio-read- 
er. He picked the tape from the library 
on the ship, but suddenly there was the 
shrill clangor of a bell. The automatic 
pilot threw the ship out of magni- 
. drive -so quickly that Manning almost 
fell to the 'floor. He left the tape there 
and hurried to the .forward screen. The 
warnin.g bell and the sudden braking 
meant that the ray-analyzers of the ship 
had spotted something ahead which was 
•neither meteor nor another ship. 

Manning leaned and glanced into the 
viewing screen. He rubbed his eyes and 
looked again. But he still saw the same 
thing despite the fact that his senses, 
refused to accept it. 

There, almost dead ahead of the ship, 
ojjt in open space stood a figure. That 
is Manning thought in terms of its 
standing there although there was noth- 
ing but’ space to stand on. The body 
was pentahedral in shape, with a head' 
in the form of an inverted pyramid. 
The legs were long and skinny and 
planted very firmly on nothing. The 
entire body was a very light purple in 
color and the only bit of clothing it wore 
was a rather silly looking green and 
white cap perched on the top of the 
head. As though to make the entire 
sight even less believable, one t)f the 
creature’s two arms was lifted. The 
hand consisted of five fingers and two 
thumbs, with both thumbs hooked back 
past his shoulder in the signal which 
had meant a request for a ride for more 
than two thousand years. 

“Great Fomalhaut!” Manning mut- 
tered to himself. “Now I’ve seen every- 
thing!” It was true that he had often 
picked up people thumbing rides on 
Terra, but this was the first time he had 
ever seen anyone thumbing a ride out 
in space.^ 

He took over the ship from the auto? 
made pilot and eased it up b,eside the 
figure. He ^thumbed the button that 
opened tfie outer door, waited what 
seemed a reasonable time, then closed 
it and watched the gauge which indi- 
cated air. pressure in the air-lock. When 
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it equaled the interior of the ship, he 
thumbed open the inner door. Half ex- 
pecting the whole thing to be an illu- 
sion, he watched in amazement ■ as the 
purple fignire strode through the_^ door 
and bowed politely. 

"Thank you,, sir,” the creature said in 
a rather stilted but precise English. "I 
was beginning to be afraid that there' 
was little travel in this directioiTfoday.” 

Manning Draco took a deep breath . 
and let it out carefully before answer- 
ing. “Then you were really standing 
out there in spa<!e,”“he said accusingly. 

“pf course,” his visitor said. 

II 

THE FIRST impression 'eased, 
Manning noticed that there were two 
slanted eyes and a V-shaped mouth 
on the side of the head facing him. He 
saw no traces of what might pass for a 
nose or for ears. 

"I thought,”' Manning said, “that I 
had seen about everything in the galaxy 
— but you’re a new one oil me. Where - 
are you from ?” 

“Hot from this galaxy which is per- 
haps why I seem strange to .you,” the 
visitor said. “I am Nar .Oy.snarn from 
the planet Kholem in the Coma-Virgo 
Galaxy. May I inquire if yoii are going 
in that direction?” 

“I’m going to Alphard VI, in this gal- 
axy.” 

“That will be a help,” said Nar Oys- 
narn, nodding his triangular head. “You 
don’t mind my riding with you?” 

“I guess not,” Manning muttered. He 
started the ship and, turned it over to 
the automatic pilot, then turned back to 
the space-hiker. “It’ll be worth it just 
to .find out how you do. it.” 

“Do what, sir?” 

“Standing out there in space^where 
there’s nothing to stand' on-^where 
there’s nothing to breathe — and where T 
seriously ' doubt if that cap provides 
enough warmth.” 

“Oh, that,” Nar Oysnarn said. “It’s 
obvious you know nothing of my race. 



We are indifferent to oxygen, or the lack 
of it, and we are not sensitive to the 
pressure and' temperature changes 
which seem to mean so much to everyone 
in this galaxy. And we. find it' quite rest- 
ful to stand in spots, where there is no 
gravity pull. Too bad; you can’t try it.’? 

“Thanks, but I’m; Sure it’s just as 
well,” Manning Said. “What are you do- 
ing put- Here in- space, if you don’t mind 
the question?” 

-•“Not. at all,” Nar isaid courteously. 
“I’ve been attending -a university on 
Terra and this is a mid-term holiday so 
I’m on my way home: for a couple of 
weeka Tm at Ohio .University, Ameri- 
can Territory, Terra. A freshman.” As 
he added the last, he' indicated the cap 
bn his head with some pride. 

“I see. By the way,, what do I call you 
— Miss or Mister — ?” 

“Just call me Nar.'You see, we Kho- 
lemites actually have no sex such as most 
of the races'of your galaxy have. 

“No sex,” Manning said in surprise. 
“Then how do you — or am I getting too 
personal?” 

“Not at all. My race is the dominant 
onenn Kholem, but we do not reproduce.. 
We are acutally the children^although 
we-haye no such word in our language— 
of an entirely different race. The near- 
est I can translate the name of our par- 
'ent-race is something like^The Dr.eam- 
ing Old Ones.” 

“That’s another new one on me,” Said 
Manning. “Do all of. your race look like 
you.?”' 

“No^not exactly, you see bur parent 
'race does nothing but project images 
of_ geometric figures which then mate- 
rialize as niy'race. But- we are many 
shapes' — all geometric and beautiful,' ‘if 
I may say sb-^and of all' 'colors. It 
makes a pleasing variety. But I’m afraid 
' we’ve talked 'about me so much T fiSve 
failed' to inquire yourmame.” 

'“Sorry,” Manning' said. “I’m Man- 
ning D'faco.” 

Nar Oys'narn’s bblbr changed' to a- 
deeper purple. “Not the Manning Draco 
who is the chief investigator for Greater 
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Solarian?” he asked in delight. "Oh, this 
is a pleasure.” 

“Thank you,” Manning said, flattered 
in spite of himself. “But 1 must confess 
that I don’t understand why^it’s a pleas- 
ure.” ' 

“You’re too modest,”- Nar exclaimed. 
“Why we studied about you in Freshman 
Neo-Mentals. You are the only Terran 
who has ever developed a secondary 
mind shield.” He hesitated and then con- 
tinued rather eagerly : “You know, there 
is a legend on my planet — I wonder if 
you’d -mind terribly much permitting me 
to 'try to penetrate your mind ?” 

Manning hesitated. He had the 
thought that this might be some sort of 
trap which had been prepared for him, 
but then he decided that he was being 
foolish. -If his secondary mind shield 
could withstand the attaqk of a Rigelian 
it should be able to take anything this 
creature could dish out. 

“Sure,” he said. “Go ahead.” 

The color of Nar Oysnarn began to 
fluctuate rapidly, ranging from a royal 
amethyst to a pale lavender. Almost im- 
mediately, Manning felt the alien mind' 
pressing against his primary shield. The 
pressure increased steadily, then with a 
sharp thrust was through and striking 
at his secondary shield. He felt the surge 
of his own power and knew that the sec- 
ondary shield would 'hold without any 
trouble. But as that knowledge came to 
him, he received one of the worst shocks 
of his life. The mental force which at- 
tacked him had no chance of penetrating 
his mind, but on the other hand he was 
completely paralyzed. 

I T LASTED for only a minute and then 
he felt the force withdraw. , As it 
went, he could move again. He felt a tin- 
gling awareness return to all of his mus- 
cles. 

“What the hell was that?” he demand- 
ed when he could talk. There was a com- 
bination of fear and anger in his voice. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” Nar isaid contritely. 
“I should have explained it to you, but I 
was so eager to try it. You see, there has 
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always been a legend on Kholem that if 
one of my race tried to read the mind of 
a creature far enough advanced to pos- 
sess a secondary mind shield the attempt 
would fail but that the creature would be 
paralyzed. I was so anxious to see if it 
were true, I’m afraid I forgot ordinary 
politeness.” 

“I guess it’s true,” Manning said rue- 
.fully. “Got any idea of how it works?” 
“No,” Nar said. “It doesn’t work, 
however, with creatures who possess 
only a primary shield. I should guess, 
therefore, that it involves using the very 
strength that supports such a secondary 
shield and turning it back on itself in 
some way.” ^ 

“Sort of automatically locking all the 
person’s energy,” Manning said thought- 
fully. He was silent for a minute, then 
looked up at his geometric companion.. 
“Are you in any special hurry to reach 
your home, Nar?” 

“No, but why do you ask?” 

“i’ll make a deal with you,” Mantling 
said. “Stop off at Alphard VI with me 
for two or three days and then I’ll take 
you all the way home. I have an idea 
that you can help me with the case I’m 
working on now. What do you say?” 
“Will- I!” Nar exclaimed joyfully. 
“You bet! Will that be an experience! 
You see, sir, my room-mate is a conceit- 
ed ass* from Denebola who’s always 
bragging about his adventures. This 
will really bring him down a parsec or 
two.” , 

“Then it’s a deal,” Manning said. “You 
got any more surprises for me ?” 

“1 don’t believe so,” Nar said apolo- 
getically. “We Kholemites are really a 
very ordinary’race.” 

“I can see that,” Manning said dryly. 
“I was about to run an encyclotape on 
the Alphardians when I stopped to pick 
you up, so if you’ll just sit back, and lis- 
ten, I’ll put it through now.” 

“You won’t need to do that, sir,” Nar 
said eagerly. “I can tell you everything 
that is known about the Alphardians.” 

*Nar Oyenarn was speaking literally, of couree. for as 
everyone' knows the dominant race on Denebola ie descend* 
ed from a -variety of the subgenus Aimua. 
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“Everything?” 

“Yes, sir. I have an eidetic memoiY— 
all of my race do.” 

“Okay,” Manning said, laughing. “Go 
ahead.” 

"Yes, sir. Alphard- VI is one of ten 
planets in the system of Alphard. It is 
the only habitable planet in the system. 
In size and shape, atmospheric pressure, 
and gravity it is almost a twin to Terra 
— if you’d like the exact figures I can 
provide them — ” Manning shook his 
head and Nar continued, “Alphard VI 
has seven satellites which follow its orbit 
so closely that they are always visible. A 
strange feature of these^satellites is that 
six of the seven revolve around the sev- 
enth moon in a very tight, fast moving 
orbit, and it is said that one will get diz- 
zy watching them for any length of time. ,, 

“The race of Alphardians are evolved 
from the order of- Scolopendrornorpha, 
subclass of Epimorpha, being a subdivi- 
sion of the distinct class Chilopoda in the 
phylum Arthropoda. Primitive exam- 
ples of this class of life are found even 
upon Terra. On Alphard VI, however, 
while retaining many of the primitive 
characteristics, . the race has evolved in 
a general humanoid direction. There, is 
in fact; a case now pending in court, Al- 
phardians. vs. Humanoid Creatures of 
Galaxy I, which may well result in a rul- 
ing that Alphardians are humanoid. 

“Alphardians are a proud race, clairfi- 
ing that they are one of ,the oldest races 
in Galaxy I. This may well be true as 
evidence of' the existence of their race is 
found in early periods of many planets, 
such evidence being found, for example, 
in the Carboniferous period of the his- 
tory of Terra. It is interesting to note 
that the Alphardians claim that it is 
their race which is responsible for the 
legend of - Centaurs on Terra. One of 
their historians has written a rather en- 
tertaining book on the subject, in which 
he claims that the centaurs of Alpha 
Centauri are imposters and upstarts. 

"The Alphardian Empire is now in the 
two thousandth year of the Ix Dynasty, 
the present ruler being Emperor Romix- 



on. His rule is absolute, with but one 
exception. Anyone may challenge the 
emperor to a game of four-dimensional 
chess* and if the challenger wins he be- 
comes King of Alphard VI for, a period, 
of one week. This week is known as the 
Festival of the Greater Little and. ...” 

Nar Oysnarn’s voice droned on, giving 
facts and citing figures about Alphard 
VI, until it must be confessed that even 
Manning Draco fell asleep -somewhere 
between a description of the Alphardian 
mating habits and the amount of shoe 
imports in.Galactic credits. 

T)Y MID-MORNING of the following, 
■*-* day, the ship was nearing Alphard 
VI. She had just snapped out of magni- 
drive and Manning was taking over the 
controls for the approach when the Com- 
municator buzzed. Manning'flipp^d the 
switch. 

“Yes?” he said into the transmitter. 

“This is ^he Imperial War Cruiser, 
Remulden" boomed a voice from the 
loudspeaker. “Identify yourself and give 
your destination.” 

“The Alpha Actuary " said Manning, 
“owned and operated by Terran' Man- 
ning Draco, headed for Alphard VI on 
official business for the Greater Solarian 

*By this time, four-dimensional cheae is played in every 
civilized part of the Galaxy. For the benefit, however, of 
any. readers who may .be from such backward - systems as 
Enif or .Beta Crucis, four-dimensional chess was invented 
by Horace Homer Humpt'afield, of Terra, in 2963. It was 
made possible by the now famous Humptafield Penetra- 
tion Theory [178yb x (bdy — 2z)4] which he had dis- 
covered ■ five years earlier. The Penetration Theory, of 
course, provided the formula for reaching the Fourth 
Dimension, but was- thought to be impractical when it' 
was discovered that it applied only to living protoplasm 
end certain rare wood fibere. In other words, it was 
impossible to thrust any scientific instruments into the 
Fourth Dimension. Small animals 'were thrust through, 
but none of them lived so It was thought unsafe for Man 
to stick his head through and look around. The only 
exploring possible, therefore, was that which could be 
done by- thrusting an arm and hand into the other di- 
mension. The consensus was that it would be rather ailly- 
for a bunch of scientists to stand around waggling their 
fingers vsomewhere in the Fourth Dimension, so -the whole- 
theory was tossed out by The Science Conference of 2979. 
Thereafter, it was ignored until Humptnfield thought of 
using it for chess. A duplicate of the regular three-dimen- 
sional chess board was set up in the Fourth Dimension, 
thus enabling a player to project his moves into infinite 
space. While somewhat ' complicated, the gome proved, 
highly successful until 3201. when Vladimir Smith lost 
an arm while moving R-KKt3 over 400 for a checkmate. 
While making the- move. Smith's arm was apparently 
bitten off by some animal native to.the Fourth Dimension. 
Thereafter, the game fell into 111 repute' until 3316 when 
the great Horvosa thought of setting up the duplicate 
board in another room nnd merely calling out what would 
be the Fourth Dimensional move. Since then 'this has 
been known as the Horvosa Application of the Humpta- 
field Penetration Theory.- 
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Insurance Company, Monoplated. Ac- 
companied by Nar Oysnarn, of the plan- 
et Kholem in the Coma-Virgo Galaxy.” 

“Proceed,” said the voice. There was 
a click as the connection was broken. 

"Now what the hell was that about?” 
muttered Manning. “I haven’t heard of 
any trouble in this section of the galaxy. 
Why should they have a war cruiser 
out?” 

“Perhaps a holiday or something of 
the sort,” suggested Nar. “The Alphar- 
dians are great believers in tradition.” 

“I remember you said that yesterday,” 
Manning said dryly. 

He bent to the task of bringing the 
ship in. Once, in the viewing screen, he 
caught a glimpse of the whirling silvery 
mooni over Alphard. When he was a few 
thousand feet above the planet^ he con- 
tacted the landing tower and identified 
himself. The tower provided a landing 
beam and he relinquished the ship to the 
force. He watched the blue and scarlet 
pips chase across the landing scanner. 
When they merged the ship was in the 
landing cradle. 

Pressures adjusted automatically and 
the inner and outer doors opened. There 
was a steady drone of noise from outside 
as though there were a large crowd on 
the landing field. 

“Well, here we are,” Manning said to 
his companion. “Let’s go out and look- 
them over.” 

“After you,” Nar Oysnarn said polite- 
ly. “It would not be seemly for a mere 
passenger to show himself before the 
master of a ship." 

Manning Draco grinned, but he had 
long before learned not to argue with 
the traditional ideas of creatures from 
other systems. He walked through the 
air-lock and stepped out on the field. 

For a minute he was blinded by the 
powerful searchlights set up on the land- 
ing field. Then he could see that from 
the spaceport buildings right up to the 
edge of his ship was packed with Al- 
phardians. As he appeared, the droning 
noise was raised to a shout. As he waited 
for it to die down. Manning, gazed in 
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amazement at the crowd which was ob- 
viously greeting him. 

As is known to all but the most provin- 
cial of inhabitants of Galaxy I, the Al- 
phardians are an interesting race. Their 
bodies proper are very similar to the 
bodies of primitive centipedes, being all 
of six feet long, usually a mottled russet 
brown in color, and supported by a dozen 
feet on each side*. But where the head 
would normally appear on a centipede, 
the Alphardians have the upper trunk 
and head of humans, rearing up at right 
angles to the rest of the body. If one ig- 
nores the lower .part of the body, Alphar- 
dian men are handsome and the women 
beautiful by the strictest Terran stand- 
ards. 

As the shouting of the crowd subsided 
to a murmur, one 'Alphardian stepped 
forward. 

“May one inquire your name and orig- 
in?” he asked, speaking in flawless Eng- 
lish. ' 

“Manning Draco of Terra,” Manning 
said. He turned to indicate Nar Oys- 
narn. “And this is — ” 

“Later,” said the Alphardian, holding 
up a hand, “we will be pleased to learn 
the name of your fortunate companion. 
But you. Manning Draco, were the first 
to set foot upon Alphardian soil. Know 
that this is the Festival of the Greater 
Little, now in its third day and you are 
the first alien to arrive among us.” 

Ill 

FAINT memory tugged at 
Manning’s mind. He had an idea that 
Nar Oysnarn had told him something 
about the Festival of the Greater Little 
which he should remember, but it had 
been during one of the periods when he 
was falling asleep and he couldn’t trig- 
ger it into existence. 

’’That’s very nice,” he said vaguely. 
“Now, if you’ll excuse me — ’’ 

“You don’t understand?" said the 
young Alphardian. “It is an Alphardian 
tradition, datirig from the first year of 

* Industrial statistica show that Tarran aboe exports 
were- more than doubled after Alphard VI was admitted 
to the Federation. 
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the Ix Dynasty, that the first alien to 
land on Alphardian soil during this Fes- 
tival becomes a sacred hero of our race 
and is known throughout the Festival as 
the Greater Little. Jt is my honor, there- 
fore, to proclaim you, Manning Draco, a 
Greater Little.” 

"I am honored,” Manning said, sup- 
pressing his annoyance. It would be just 
his luck to run into something like this, 
which might interfere with his business. 
“This is, however, a business trip for me 
and so I’m afraid that I will have to de- 
cline. Now — ” 

“It is not permitted to decline,” the 
young Alphardian said stiffly. “This_is 
our tradition and it is sacred. _ May I re- 
fer you to the Federation Charter, 
Clause 7,693, which states that all citi- 
zens of the Federation must comply with 
the traditions and customs of any' mem- 
ber planet as long as such traditions and 
customs are not contrary to the Federa- 
tion laws.” 

“He’s right,, you know,” Nar Oysnarn 
whispered over Manning’s shoulder. “I 
was telling you about this last night. I 
doubt, however, if.it will seriously inter- 
fere with your business.” 

“Okay,u Manning said. “So I’m a 
Greater Little. What next?” 

The young Alphardian beckoned and 
an Alphardian maiden stepped forward. 
In one hand, she carried a lei of Alphaf- 
dian shell flowers. From the top of her 
golden blonde' hair down to her waist, 
she was as beautiful a woman as Man- 
ning couldn’t ever remember seeing — 
and in the case of the lei-bearer there 
was nothing to prevent him from noting 
her beauty for, like all Alphardians, she 
wore no clothes on her upper body. By 
being careful not to look down. Manning 
began to enjoy himself as she slipped the 
lei over his head and then kissed him full 
on the lips. 

Her kiss, -in fact, almost made him for- 
get her progenitors altogether — but then 
as he responded to her lips, he had a rno- 
mentary vision of twenty-four sets of 
toes curling in ecstasy and he suppressed 
the more obvious of Kis thoughts. 



“Well, that wasn’t so bad,” Manning 
said when the girl stepped back. He 
grinned at the young Alphardian. “Is 
that all?” 

“Oh, no,” that young worthy replied. 
“First, you must be greeted by His 
Temporary Majesty, the Festival King 
of Alphard, after which the ritual of the 
Greater Little must be observed. . But 
here comes the king now.” 

As he spoke. Manning could see the as- 
sembled Alphardians squirming around, 
packing even closer together, as they 
made a lane leading to where he stood. 
There were more shouts and the Alphar- 
dians began inclining their heads in the 
traditional gesture of subservience to 
royalty. Then Manning’s worst possible 
fears were realized. ' 

Striding through the throng of admir- 
ing Alphardians, wearing the royal er- 
mine and looking as if he had always 
worn itrcame Dzanku.Dzanku,the Rigel- 
ian. Trotting along behind him, carry- 
ing the train of the robe, was Sam War- 
ren. 

“Oh,' no!” exclaimed Manning. 

"Ah, what a coincidence,” boomed 
Dzanku, and there was an expression of 
malicious glee in the three eye-stalks 
bent toward Manning. “What a pleasant 
surprise to find that our old friend Man- 
ning Draco is to be the Greater Little 
under our short, but glorious, reign. 
Isn’t this nice, Sam?” 

“Yeah, who would’ve thought it,” Sam 
Warren said with a grin. 

Being a typical Rigeliah, Dzanku 
Dzanku weighed all of a ton. Terra scale. 
He was, however, no taller than Man- 
ning Draco. His thick square torso was 
supported by two tree-like legs. His face 
was small and expressionless, the three 
eye-stalks raised a few inches above it. 
He possessed six -tentacles, which just 
now were fluttering with uncontrollable 
pleasure. 

Sam Warren, on the other hand, was 
a Terran. He was smaller than Manning, 
with a crafty face which revealed noth- 
ing but the slyness'which was his stock 
in trade. 
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riESPITE.his surprise, as the two in- 
ter-galactic confidence men ap- 
proached, Manning tried a swift mental 
probe at Sam Warren. He suspected it 
would be useless and it was, ,Sam War- 
ren’s mind was filled with iglee' over the 
arrival of Manning Draco, but -there was 
nothing in his mind, which would indi- 
cate what, he and Dzanku were planning. 
That synapse had, as usual, been erased. 

“Okay,” Manning said, turning back 
to Dzanku. “What’s the gag?” 

"Gag?” asked Dzanku, his voice filled 
with mock surprise. “My dear Manning, 
you ares entirely too suspicious. It is 
true that I was once somewhat annoyed 
with you when you tricked me so that 
you could read jny hiind, but that was a 
mere childish outburst of the mornent. 
Today I am merely Tull of the- holiday 
spirit." 

“Sure,” Manning said, believing non® 
of it. “Then what’s the idea of sticking 
me with this Greater Little busiiiess?” 
- '^’Sheer accident, my boy — although a 
fortunate one. I am the king of Alphard 
for one week, thanks to having bested 
Emperor Romixon in the' small matter 
of a game of chess. This autoihatically 
brings on the. Festival of the Greater 
Little and custom decrees that the first 
alien to arrive during the Festival be- 
comes the Greater Little. You were for- 
tunate enough to be that first alien. Since 
I know you are fartiiliar with Terran his- 
tory, I might point out that the honor is 
roughly equivalent to being given the 
key to a city.” 

“I’m more interested in the key you’ve.' 
given yourself by' being king,” Manning 
said. “How much looting are you going 
to be able to get away with ?” 

“A crude way of putting it, ’’-Dzanku 
said delicately. “My powers are limited 
— but adequate. For example, it is one 
of ray duties to .determine the sort of 
ritual required of the alien who becomes 
the Greater Little.” 

“So that’s' it,” grunted Manning. 
“Well -you can decide all you like, but I^^ll 
have nothing to do with any ritual you 
set up.” 



"In’ that case,” said Dzanku" “it will- 
be my sad duty to devise a suitable pun- 
ishment for you — since a refusal to par- 
ticipate in local traditions is contrary to 
Federation law. As the temporary sov- 
ereign ruler of Alphard, I may punish 
you as.T see fit. .1 might add that even 
if the emperor should feel more kindly 
disposed toward you, under the law he 
can d(T nothing about.correcting my acts 
until six months from now.” 

A Rigelian has never been known to 
grin, but for a minute Manning thought 
Dzanku was going to perform that im- 
possible feat. The two of them 'stared at 
each other and slowly Manning brought 
his anger under control. 

“Okay,” he finally said. “This 'one Is 
your round, Dzanku. What’s the ritual?” 

“That will come this evening,” Dzan- 
ku said. “I believe there are a number 
of parades and such things involving 
you during the remainder of the day. 
But I shall see you at the palace this 
evening. Ypur. guard — of honor, .of 
course — will bring you there.” 

He waved his tentacles amiably .and 
turned away. As he walked through the 
crowd, he-spoke to Sani Warren, in tones 
which easily reached .Manning. “Sam,” 
he said, “don’t let me forget to contact 
the war cruiser overhead and tell them 
that it’s all right now to permit the' other 
alien visitors' to land,. We’ve kept them 
waiting long enough.” ^ 

As Dzanku had promised, there were 
a number of things which kept Manning 
busy throughout the day. With Nar.Os'y- 
narn tagging along, . he was paraded 
through practically every street of the 
cppit'al city of Ix. He was pelted with 
flower'si had innumerable ’^leis strung 
around his neck, and was soundly bussed 
by dozens of young Alphardiari females. 
He made speeches, laid cornerstones, 
dedicated schools, and was even a judge, 
complete with tape measure, of a beauty 
contest. 

In general, there was such an air of 
good fellowship and the holiday spirit 
that Manning might have even enjoyed 
himself if it hadn’t been for worrying, 
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■about what Dzanku Dzanku andoSam 
Warren were up to. But every time he 
found himself getting into the spirit of 
things, he’d remember the bland counte- 
nance of the Rigelian and his pleasure 
would evaporate.^ 

It was growing' dark when, escorted 
by a large band of Alphardians, Man- 
ning Draco went fo' the palace. He was 
taken directly to the roof where he^bund 
Dzanku and a retinue, which included 
Sam Warren,-waiting. 

"Good evening, Manning,” Dizanku 
said'gravely. "I trust you have been en- 
joying the hospitality of my loyal sub- 
jects?” 

“I could do without the sound of your 
unctuous voice dribbling into my ears,” 
snapped Manning. “Just get on with the 
dirty work.” 

“Tcht, tcht;” Dzanku said. “You must 
get into the spirit ofrthings. Besides I’ve 
been told that my ..voice is most pleasant 
— well, I suppose that is a matter of per- 
sonal taste. In the meantime, shall we 
get on with this pleasant little custom?” 

Manning nodded grimly. 

“Then, if you will relax over^ 
there. .” Dzanku indicated a couch 
arrangement, on the roof! To a Terran 
like Manning Draco, it seerried more ar- 
rangement than couch, since it had obr 
viously been built to accommodate the 
bodies of Alphardian natives. Still it 
was fairly comfortable, he discovered. 
Since the upper part was built for a 
humanoid body and his legs could fit into 
the hollow built to support centipede' 
bodies. 

As he. lay down. Manning found. him- 
^ self staring up at the Alphardian .satel- 
lites, the six bright moons chasing each 
other madly about the seyehth-one. It 
was, he thought, one of the high spots 
» • among. the confusing aspects of the gal- 
axy. 

“Now,” Dzanku was saying, “all 
you have to do is relax on that more than 
comfortable couch throughout the night 
^and count the number of revolutions 
made by the moons above you.” 

Manning glared up at him and the 



Rigelian’s tentacles waved with pleasure. 

“Where the hell did you dig up an 
idea like that?” Manning asked. 

“Inspired, isn’t it?” Dzanku observed. 
“But I assure you that it is quite in keep- 
ing with the- festival. Throughout the 
history of all planets, rituals of initia- 
tion have been to some extent tests of 
strength or endurance. It is true that I 
ha.ve' also, been influe'nced in fixing your 
ritual by a knowledge of the early his- 
tory of'your own Terra. Perhaps you 
are familiar with the sort of thing which 
was popular with Terran university or — 
ganizations some ..two thousand -years 
ago. Hazing, I believe it was called.” 
Manning could only glare his anger. 
“By the way,” Dzanku continued ami- 
ably, “There will be various -court at- 
tendants around all night to see that you "i 
don't go to sleep on the job. And, of 
course, the usual festival crowd to cheer 
you on in your efforts. I might also add 
that a photo-tabulator will be turned on 
so that we can compare' your final count 
with it to detect any inclination toward 
non-participation. The penalty for sUch 
is apt to be severe — and is determined by 
myself, naturally. I may occasionally 
drop back here myself to see how you 
are getting along. Now, if you.’d care to 
begin. ” 

-V. S 

■V/fANNING. permitted himself the lux- 
uj.y of one more glare, then turned 
to gaze upward at the whirling moons. 
He exerted the rigid discipline of his 
mind, banished his anger, and began 
counting the revolutions to himself .1 
-“It’s'really not bad at all,” Nar Osy- 
narn whispered from somewhere near 
his-head. .“I could tell by, the emanations 
from the Rigelian. that he was not well, 
disposed toward you and I feared that he 
might give you a tough assignment. But 
this is relatively easy.” 

Manning grunted to indicate he’heard 
the Kholemite, wryly making a mental 
note to discover some time what Nar 
Osyiiarn considered relatively difficult. 

The long slow hours of the night 
dragged by as Manning Draco counted 
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the circling moons’ his eyes stinging 
with weariness. Later, it seemed as if 
the moons were melting into each other 
and there were times when he felt that 
he was revolving while the moons re- 
mained still. He was vaguely aware of 
the distant murmur of the crowd and 
two or three times he thought he heard 
the voice or caught the thought of Dzan- 
ku Dzanku. But the moons moved so 
rapidly there was no time to check up on 
fleeting impressions. 

He was completely unaware when day- 
light came to Alphard VI and the moons 
faded to silvery disks. Finally the men- 
tal retreat in which he counted, hidden 
from the creaking demands of his body, 
was penetrated by the voice of Dzanku 
Dzanku and he was_aware that it had 
been repeating the same thing for some 
time. 

“The time is up. Manning,” the Eigel- 
ian was saying again. “Your trial as a 
sacred hero of the Festival of the Great- 
er Little is ended.” 

Slowly, Manning’s eyes dragged their 
gaze away from the moons and focused 
vaguely on the three eyestalks inclined 
toward him. 

“Ah, you have done nobly,” Dzanku 
said, when he saw that Manning was 
looking at him. “What was your count 
for the night?” 

Manning sorted through the numbers 
in his mind until he came to the last one 
which had registered before he switched 
his gaze. “Six thousand, eight hundred 
and forty,” he said. 

One of Dzanku’s eyestalks bent to peer 
at a tape held in one tentacle. “Excel- 
lent," he boomed. “You astound me, my 
friend. You were within three of the 
actual count. Permit me to congratulate 
you.” 

Manning Draco stumbled to his feet 
and tried to get a sharper focus on the 
Eigelian. But he kept seeing the image 
of whirling moons between them. 

“Drop dead,’' Manning muttered' 
hoarsely. He swayed from exhaustion. 
It occurred to him that Dzanku may have 
intended to exhaust him in order to 



strike mentally and he braced his mind 
shield. But there was no attack. Dzanku 
continued to gaze at him with the bland- 
ness of a well-meaning Eigelian social 
worker. 

“Okay,” Manning said finally. “What 
do I have to do next?” 

Dzanku’s tentacles waved reassuring- 
ly. “Nothing 'at all. You are now offi- 
cially the Greater Little-of Alphard VI — : 
a position of only slightly less impor- 
tance than, my own. For the remainder 
of the Festival there is. nothing to do but 
enjoy yourself. Forget the cares of 
everyday existence. Be gay. You are 
now a full-fledged hero and anything on 
Alphard is yours for the asking — well, 
almost anything."' 

> “Okay,” grunted Manning, “give me a 
bed and then leave me alone.” 

Dzanku Dzanku turned to the crowd 
of Alphardians and waved his tentacles 
for attention. “My loyal and loving sub- 
jects,” he said, “escort the honorable 
Greater Little to your finest hostelry and 
see that he is provided with a comfort- 
able room. Being a Terran, and there- 
fore of inferior physical endowments, he 
must repair his manly vigor by sleep- 
ing.” ^ 

Manning Draco was too tired to resent 
the insult. He followed a number of Al- 
phardians off the palace roof, dimly 
aware that Nar Oysnarn was still with 
him. A few minutes later, he scrawled 
his name in a hotel register and was 
taken up to a room. He was aware that 
Nar Oysnarn said something about hay- 
ing the room next to his and then he 
tumbled into bed. He slept and dreamed 
that he wore a halo made of spinning 
moons. 

IV 

St WAS the middle of the afternoon 
when Manning Draco awoke. He was 
considerably more rested than he had 
been that morning, but there was still a' 
layer of numbness over his body and 
mind. He was overly-conscious of the 
fact that he had been on Alphard VI al- 
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most twenty-four hours and hadn’t done 
anything for Greater Solarian. 

To his surprise his luggage from the 
ship was in the room. He quickly 
changed clothes and slipped out of the 
hotel. Searching along the streets, he 
found a small restaurant which served 
Terran food and had his breakfast. Then 
he went straight to the palace. 

The Alphardian who greeted him in 
the royal chambers was old, with a long 
white beard covering most of his chest. 
Like other Alphardians, his humanoid 
upper half was bare of clothing. His 
lower body was covered with a lavender 
silk garment which might have been 
loosely described as trousers. He .wore 
twelve pair of shoes 'of gayly-colored 
Procyon suede, made from the space- 
cured skins of the giant capellae-miSe 
found on that planet. 

“My name is Manning Draco,” Man- 
ning said. ‘T want to see Dzanku.” 

"Dzanku?” repeated the old Alphardi- 
an, thoughtfully stroking his beafS. - 
“Dzanku? I don’t believe — oh, yes! You 
must mean His Temporary Majesty 
King Dzanku. Of course. I will an- 
nounce your presence at once.” 

The old man ambled acrqss the room, 
but just before he reached the door he 
turned and came back, shaking his head. 

“I’ll have to have your name,” he "id. 
“It’s the rule, you know. Have to an- 
nounce everyone.” 

“But I told you my name. It’s Man- 
ning Draco.” 

“Of course, you did.” The old Alphar- 
dian looked at him shrewdly. “Draco, 
eh? You must be the new Greater Lit- 
tle.” He surveyed Manning and shook 
his head. “I’m not sure but what we 
should abandon^the custom of the Fes- 
tival. We seem to be attracting more 
and more weird specimens. Well, I’ll 
announce you. His Temporary Majesty - 
seems to see all sorts.” 

Once more he ambled across the room, 
but again turned back just before he 
reached the' door. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but who was it 
you wanted to see?” 



“Dzanku,” Manning' snapped. 

“Your welcome — although I’m sure I 
don’t know why.” 

“What the hell is wrong with you?” 
Manning exploded. “I’ve told you in sim- 
ple Galactic English that I am Manning 
Draco and I want to see Dzanku Dzanku, 
the temporary king of Alphard VI. Can’t 
you keep anything in your mind?” 

“I’m sorry,” the old Alphardian said, 
“but I’m rather new at this job. And 
then I keep thinking that perhaps if I 
had only moved my King's Knight’s 
pawn to King’s Knight three over four 
into two infinity, I might not have lost. 
It’s an interesting problem.” 

“King’s Knight’s pawn,” exclaimed 
Manning. “Then you must be the Em- 
peror of Alphard.” 

“Not now,” said the Emperor, “but I 
will be again in three, days. You know, 
this is the first time I’ve ever been beat- 
en. I think I’ll pass a la-w against play- 
ing chess with strangers.” He sigh^ 
heavily. “Oh, well, I suppose I might as 
well announce you. One of my accursed 
ancestors made it a rule that the Em- 
peror must serve the temporary king. I 
must confess it makes me happy to re- 
member that he broke all twenty-four 
legs when he was courting his seventh 
wife'.” 

The, old man turned away and this 
time he made it through the door with- 
out forgetting his erran'd. He returned 
shortly and conducted Manning into the 
throne room. Dzanku, practically smoth- 
ered in' ermine and with the royal crown 
perching precariously on one side of his 
head so as riot to interfere with his eye- 
stalks, sat on the throne. Despite the 
fact that it was designed to accommo- 
date the most royal of Alphardian bod- 
ies, Dzanku managed_to sit on it with an 
air of having always belonged there. 
Sam Warren lounged in a Terran-style 
chair beside the throne. 

“The Greater Little of Alphard, 
■Manning Draco, my friend and yours, is 
always welcome,” Dzanku said pompous- 
ly. He turned to the old Alphardian and 
waved a couple of tentacles. “Go away, 
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Romixon. I’li have no servants snooping 
around during audiences.” 

The temporarily unemployed emperor 
walked across the, throne room, but at 
the door he turned back. There was a 
worried frown on his face: 

“You make me- nervous," he com- 
plained. He caught the agitation in the 
Rigeli'an’s eyestalks and added hastily: 
“Your Temporary Majesty. T have to 
admit that all the, laws you’ve passed 
have been all right, but I never know 
what you’re going, to do next. After all. 
I’ve made a career of being the.Erhperor 
of Alphard and I don’t like some ama- 
teur messing around in it. It would be 
different if you were a professional. - 
I tell you I don’t like it.” 

“You have a low and suspicious na- - 
ture,” Dzanku said blandly. ^ “Now, be- 
gone.” He waited until the old Alphardi- 
an had shuffled out of the room and then 
turned back to Manning. “What do you 
want?’’ he asked bluntly, 

“Yeah,” chimed in Sam Warren, 
“what’re you up to, Manning?” 

“Boys, you got me all wrong,” 'Man- ■ 
ning said. “All I want is some informa- 
tion.” 

“Any time," said Sam Warren, “that 
Manning Draco says that he doesn’t 
want anything it’s a lead-coated cinch, 
there’s a Polluxian somewhere in the 
atom pile. . Watch him, Dzanku.” 

“I shall, old. friend,” Dzanku said 
pleasantly. There was a wariness in his 
eyestalks. “What kind of information. 
Manning ?” 

“The relationship between the Galaxy 
Insurance and Benefit Association and 
this thing of you being king,” Manning 
said. “I don’t know how you worked it 
to pull this festiyal .racket just as you 
and Sam are starting your new busi- 
'ness, but it’s obvious that you’ll squeeze 
every advantage out of the position. I 
want to know what you’.ve done so far,” 
“I fail to see how this is the concern 
of Greater Solarian,” Dzanku said. 

“Easy,” Manning answered with a 
grin. “We’ve been notified that a number 
of our policy holders will not keep up 



their policies in, the future, but in the 
meantime have made you the beneficiary 
’during the remaining time the policy is 
in force.” 

‘‘Ah, yes, our trade-in program. A 
rather brilliant touch, I thought.” 

“But what business is it of yours?” 
Sam Warren ad-ded. 

“We don’t like, to have the, same per- 
son or same company,” said Manning, 
“be the beneficiary on so many policies. 
You boysnught to know how such things 
upset J. Barnaby Cruikshank. It makes 
for too much temptation for fraud.” 

tSZANKU ogled Manning piously.,. 

“Perish -the- thought,” he sjfmpa- 
thised, “But everything Sam and I have 
done here^bn Alphard has been complete- 
ly legitimate.' In fact, you could easily 
learn all about it 'from the records so I 
might as well -tell you. Sam and I are 
the sole owners of a corporation known 
as the Galaxy Insurance and Benefit As- 
sociation. We are an Alphardian cor- 
poration. Since we are the first, local 
corporation to be formed for the purpose 
of insurance, under local laws no other 
local group can go into competition v^ith 
us-for at least two-years.” 

“How did you manage a local corpora- 
tion since neither you nor Sam are citi- 
zens of Alphard?” 

“Emperor Romixon,” Dzanku said, 
“owns one share of stock in the corpora- 
tion and is the chairman of our Board of 
Directors— at a generous annual sti- 
pend, I might add. Up to about a week 
ago, in open competition with Greater 
Solarian, we had sold about two thou- 
sand insurance polices due to. oiir gen- 
erous trade-in offer. But I assure y.ou we 
have no intention of arranging for the — 
ah — demise of those policy holders. 
What we’d collect from Greater Solarian 
would only have to be paid to the heirs 
on our own policies.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Manning.’ ‘“That cov- 
ers anything nicely up to a week ago. 
But four days ago you became the tem- 
porary ruler of Alphard. What has hap- 
pened since then?” 
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I admit the business outlook has im- 
proved,” Dzahku said mildly while Sam 
Warren grinned. “I, presume you know 
that the emperors of Alphard have al- 
wa^'^s been great lovers of chess, thereby 
accounting for the tradition which per- 
mits anyone who beats the emperor to 
be king fpr one week. .1 enjoy the game 
myself in a modest way and it was by a 
fortunate chance thatA.I defeated Em- 
peror Romixon.” 

”ril bet,” murmured Mannmg. 

“Since beconiing king,” Dzanku con- 
tinued, “I have introduced a certain 
amount of socially-minded legislation — 
you know I’ve always been interested in 
economics. First, in .the .interest of na- 
tional welfare, I have passed'a law which 
permits only Alphardian companies to 
sell insurance. The matter of the secu- 
rity of the-relatives^6f a bereaved one 
should not be subject to the whims of 
interrplanetary speculation.” He.paused.’ 
“Which means cutting out Greater 
Solarian and all other companies of the' 
Federation,” said Manning, “and leav- 
ing your little company with a veritable" 
insurance monopoly on Alphard VI?” 
,“You might put it that way,” 'Dzanku 
said, “although the monopoly is good- for 
only two years. In- addition to this, I 
have also passed a law which makes it ' 
necessary for every Alphardian citizen 
to carry not less than five thousand cred- 
its worth of life insurance. As a result, 
the Galaxy Insurance and Benefit Asso- 
ciation has, during the past four days, 
sold two hundred and twenty million in- 
surance policies with more orders com- 
ing in. It has, I must admit, been a most 
satisfactory week, so far.” ' 

“And I suppose,” Manning said bit- 
terly, “that you and Sam will put the ad- 
vance premiums in your pockets and 
blast off a few hours before your reign 
is over — since the Emperor can certainly 
do something about those two laws once 
he’s back on the throne.” 

“On the contrary,” Dzanku said, “we 
are thinking of staying around. . There 
will be three more days in which I can 
pass laws and there are untold possi- 



bilities on this little planet. I-assure you 
that the Emiperor will not rescind my 
daws.” 

“Why not?” 

“He can’t. No-Eniperpr, or even tem- 
porary Festival king, can pass a law 
Which is harmful .to either the people of 
Alphard or to the Crown. My first law, 
limiting the selling of inSurance'to only 
local companies, is obviously to the bene- 
fit of Alphardians and to change it would 
be .harmful to the people. In my second 
law, I was thoughtful enough to include 
a clause, which puts a special ten percent 
,tax on all insurance benefits. This goes 
directly into the coffers of the Ertiperor. 
Therefore, he cannot repeal that law 
either.” 

“Of all the barefaced rpbbery,” began 
Manning. 

“But legal,” interrupted Dzanku. "I’m 
afraid, my dear Manning, that Greater- 
Solarian is through here on Alphard and 
there is nothing you or J. Barnaby can 
do about, it. You might as well close up 
the branch office while you’re here.” 

l^TANNING DRACO had a suspicion 
that this was true. It looked very 
much like he and J. Barnaby had both 
been bested for the first time in their 
lives. But 'he wasn’t admitting it yet. 

“■Maybe,” he said. “But tell me some- 
thing, Dzanku. Why did you go to all the 
trouble of holding other alien ships up 
above the planet until I arrived? Why 
did you want me to be elected the Great- 
er Little?” 

“I’m a generous person,’.’ said Dzan- 
ku grandly. “I knew that there Was no 
way that Sam and I could lose and that 
you were making a long trip for nothing. 
So, in a sentimental moment, I thought 
it would be nice to let you. share in the 
Festival honors.” 

“It also gave you a chance to make me 
count those damn moons until my eyes 
were popping out,” Manning growled. 
“And that sounds more like you.” 

“You wound me d'eeply,” Dzanku said. 
“Now, if you will excuse us — there is^he 
small matter of some special tax exemp- 
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tions I’d like to work out. You know, de- 
spite one of the oldest proverbs of which 
you Terrans boast, I’ve discovered that 
there is a royal road to happiness.” He 
waved his tentacles in dismissal. 

Manning Draco left the palace, but 
think as he could he was unable to detect 
even ^the slightest flaw in Dzanku’s 
work.' An hour with a leading Alphar- 
dian lawyer proved his worst fears to 
be justified. After leaving the attorney’s 
office, he entered a public visibobth arid 
put through a call to J. Barnaby Cruik- 
shank on Terra. It was a good thing 
that the call' was scrambled for when 
the news was broken to J. Barnaby, the 
head of Greater Solarian ran through 
a string of profanity which would have 
made a space pirate, or a Fomalhautian 
pleasure queen, turn green with envy. 
When he finished, J. Bafnbay’s face was 
a choleric shade and he was out of 
breath — but he still had enough breath 
for a final order. 

‘“You stay there and fix it,” he said, 
“or don’t ever show your face here 
again. I don’t care how you do it, or 
what it costs, but get these two!” With 
that he broke the connection. 

It was getting dark as Manning Dra- 
co walked along the main, street of the 
City of Ix on Alphard VI. Th :re was 
a festival air to the whole city — one 
which Manning did not share. The 
streets were 'filled with gay Alphar- 
dians. Many of them recognized him 
and two or three groups tried .to carry 
him off to private parties. He shook 
them off as kindly as possible. For once 
in his life, Manning.even failed to enjoy 
the fact that every few feet he was on 
the receiving end of feminine caresses 
and kisses. He submitted but his heart 
wasn’t in it. 

When a man is in the mood Manning 
was, there are only two things he can 
do — and this has not changed between 
the days when man drove a yoke of 
oxen and when he flashed from sun to 
sun in slim 'space cruisers. Since it was 
impossible to smash J. Barnaby in the 
face and there could be little satisfac- 
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tion in using a visisefeeh to tell him 
where to stuff his job. Manning Draco 
turned into the first bar he came to. 

It was a combination bar and night 
club and there was a young Alphardian 
female on the stage singing. It was a 
currently popular Alphardian song and 
measured by Alphardian morals it was 
a pretty risque number*. The Alphar- 
dian males were whistling and stamp- 
ing their feet to show their apprecia- 
tion as Manning made his way up to the 
bar. 

The bartender caught sight of Man- 
ning at the bar and hurried over. 

‘AVe are honored,” he said. “With 
what can we give you pleasure?” 
“What’s your strongest drink?” Man- 
ning wanted to know. 

“A Sabikian Prohna,” the bartender 
said, “distilled from the wild Proh 
which grow only on Sabik II. But it is 
very strong and — ” 

“Good,” interrupted Manning. "I’ll 
have one.” 

A few minutes later, the bartender 
set a tall glass in front of him. It was 
filled with a green liquor which seemed 
to be shot through with amber streaks. 
Pale smoke curled up from the top of 
the glass. Manning lifted it and tossed 
half of the contents down his throat. 
'Then he hurriedly set the glass down 
and gripped the bar with both hands. 
He could feel the flames in his throat 
and there was a reeling sensation in his 
head which made the whole room spin. 
That passed quickly but it was another 
two minutes before he could make his 
throat muscles work. 

“You’re right about it being strong,” 
he said hoarsely, “How much do I owe 
you ?” 

‘‘But nothing,” said the bartender. 
“During the Festival, no Alphardian 
business man will knowingly accept 
money from the Greater Little. And, by 
Ix, I’ve never seen one before who could 
toss off half a glass of Prohna." 

*ln English, the title of the song was "Unbutton your 
shoes and I'll be over." Later, the song become popu- 
lar all over the Galaxy, but was considered a com^y 
song on most other planets. 
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“Fools rush in,” Manning muttered, 
more to himself- than to the bartender. 
He gingerly tried the drink again and 
discovered that if he sipped it the re- 
sults were not quite so explosive. 

The singer was replaced by a team 
of Alphardian tap dancers. At first. 
Manning was amused, but the thudding 
of twenty-four pair of feet soon began 
to annoy him. He finished his drink and 
left. 

Farther down the street, he entered 
another bar and ordered a Prohna. He 
sipped it and turned to watch the floor- 
show. A sense-teaser was under the 
spotlight, gyrating slowly to the music. 
She was half beautiful — that is, her 
upper half was beautiful — but to any- 
one not educated to the Alphardian 
moral code her strip act was only funny. 
As she danced around, she would lean 
over and carefully remove one shoe 
which she then tossed to a shouting ad- 
mirer at the ringside tables. Then she 
slowly danced out of range of the spot- 
light until the applause recalled her to 
repeat the-act with another shoe. 

Four barrooms and five Prohnas 
later. Manning Draco walked down the 
street feeling no pain. He was filled with 
love for the creatures of the universe, 
be they man or beast or a bewildering 
cross between. So all-embracing was 
this love, in fact, that he beamed with 
affection when he saw the royal convey- 
ance , coming along the street bearing 
His Temporary Majesty, King Dzanku 
Dzanku. He waved wildly and six ten- 
tacles returned the greeting. 

“Having a wonderful time,” Man- 
ning shouted. “Wish you were here.” 

"Peace he with you,” Dzanku called 
and Manning thought it was rather 
stuffy of him. But somehow the phrase 
also made him feel good and he decided 
it called for a drink. He headed for his 
fifth bar. 

V 

Bt was just after he’d taken his first 
sip, of the Prohna that he saw her. A 



Terran — an Earth girl. And.^’se beauti- 
ful, so breath-taking, that Manning 
knew it was real and not the result of 
the Sabikian drinks. From the top of 
her golden red hair to the bottom of her 
small feet she was in every respect his 
dream girl. He grasped his drink firm- 
ly, moved around a number of half- 
drunken Alphardians, apologizing as he 
kepped on three feet of one of them, 
and slid into a place beside her at the 
bar. 

Her name was Jadyl Genten — a name 
that was like music to him, although 
perhaps it was -the voice with which 
she told him. She had been feeling lone- 
ly, surrounded by Alphardians, and 
was as happy to see another human face 
as he was. Over his Prohna and her 
Acruxian Leeba highball, they ex- 
changed the sort of information which 
passes quickly between two enchanted 
people. She liked . all the things he'liked, 
hated the things he couldn’t stand, 
longed for the things which were his 
heart’s desires — and before ' long the 
glow which came from standing beside 
her far surpassed the smoky warmth of 
his drink. 

They had dinner at a little place 
around the corner. Although its ability 
to provide Terran food was only pas- 
sable, the fact that they ate together 
made the cuisine superb. They drank 
cool green wine, imported from A1 
Na’ir, and afterward they danced to 
the disturbing music of an Alphardian 
string quartet. 

Later, they went up to his hotel room 
— mostly to get away from the fact that 
the Alphardians couldn’t forget that he 
was a part of their festival. Manning 
Draco had dropped all of the wise man- 
■ nerisms which had so long marked his 
presence with -women and it was im- 
portant that they be alone. 

There,, in the hotel, he sat at her feet 
and softly recited the great love poems 
of a hundred planets. And like a good 
Earth man, who explores the galaxy be- 
fore settling down at home, he came at 
last to a love poem’ of the old Earth. 
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As always, it was the tale of a man-and 
a maid and when he reached the part 
concerning their first, kiss, Jadyl leaned 
over and kissed hirh.' He recited no 
more ^poetry thatjiight. 

The two days which fo'^owed were 
dreamlike in their' ecstasy. The visicreen 
crackled calls and he icrnored it. There 
were rappings at the door and once the 
anxious, voice- of Nar Oysnarn outside, 
but he paid no attention. Then, on .the 
morning of the third day; as he_sat tell- 
ing Jadyl of older dreams, while. she 
nodded with understanding and some- 
times agreement.cthe'door opened. Tnto 
the room .stepped Na,r Oysnarn, a pass- 
key dangling from his hand. His purnle 
body was so pale .it was almost white,, 
but there was a determined look on his 
trianguar face. 

N.ar Oysnarn advanced into the room. 
He ignored the Terran girl and, at first 
Manning Draco was annoyed, but then 
he decided' that it was only the tactful 
politeness of one from another culture. 

“You will forgive me,” Nar Oysnarn 
said politely but firmly, “but you asked' 
me for my help and I am here to render 
it.” 

“Your help?” Manning asked and, 
then only vaguely remembered that he’d 
had some thought of using Nar’s pe- 
culiar powers against Dzanku.' 

“Yes,” Nar said firmly.. “And while 
I realize that- you have probably de- 
cided not to tackle your case until the 
Rigelian is no longer king, it is my be- 
lief that this is a. mistake. He is most 
vulnerable who has ' the most power.- 
And since this is the last day of the 
Festival, I respectfully suggest .that you 
must act today.” 

While it was true that forty-eight 
hours earlier. Manning Draco would 
have happily permitted the Greater So- 
larian Insurance Company , to go smash, 
and it was equally true that he hated 
to leave Jadyl for even one minute, he 
was now doubly aware of his responsi- 
bility to others. 

"You’re , right,” he told • Nar. He 
turned to Jadyl and ran his fingers play- 
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fully through her hair. “You stay here, 
honey,” he said, “while I go take care 
of some business. It won’t take long 
and then you and I will head for earth.” 
Nar watched him stonily. 

He went jauntily through the door, 
followed by Nar Oysnarn, and out of 
the hotel. 

“What is your plan?” Nar asked 
when they were on the street. 

It was there, with the sharp Alphar- 
dian wind blowing some of the tendrils' 
of. perfume from his mind, that Man- 
nin.g Draco forced himself to_ put all 
of his mind to the business of Greater 
Solarian. He looked at the little Khole- 
mite in consternation. “I’ll be damned 
if. I know,” he confessed. “Originally, 

I did have an idea whereby with your 
help I could tie Dzanku up in knots. 
But Dzanku being eyen the temporary 
king of- this screwy planet makes the 
original plan dangerous. If only Dzan- 
ku hadn’t challenged the Emperor to 
chess — ” He broke off and stared into 
space. 

For the first time since he’d landed 
on Alphard, Manning Draco’s brain had 
begun to work. The first day had been 
tsiken up' with anger and frustration 
and the strain. of counting the revolu- 
tions of the moons. The next two days • 
had been lost in romance. Now, all at 
once, he thought he saw the solution- 
With a sensation of guilt, he felt that it 
was a solution he should have seen at 
once. 

“I think I’ve got it,” he' said to Nar. 
“Come on.” 

'T'HEY went first to the Royal Al- 
-^phardian Library where Manning 
pored over the Constitution of Alphard 
■VI. After that, he spent a few minutes 
in the general reading room of the 
Inter-Planetary Annex. Only a few' 
minutes were needed, for Manning pos- 
sessed an eidetic mind and when he left,.,, 
the pages he’d read, were firmly im- 
pressed in his memory. With Nar Oys- 
narn^puffing to keep up, they headed for 
the palace. 
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The same old Alphardian, he who 
was Emperor Romixon, was in the ante- 
room as they entered. He seemed to 
have lost the vacant stare of two days 
before and there was a glint of recog- 
nition in his eyes as he looked at Man- 
ning. 

“I suppose you want to see Dzanku?” 
he grumbled. 

“If you please,” Manning said. 

“All right, but I tell you I’m pretty 
sick of this whole thing. I’ll be mighty 
glad when tomorrow comes. Why, I 
don’t know how everyone stands it be- 
ing commoners. Who’s that with you ?” 

“Nar Oysnarn, of the planet Kholem, 
Coma-Virgo Galaxy. He’s a- friend of 
mine.’’ 

“You 'Terrans will take up with any- 
one,’’ the old Alphardian sneered. He 
went into the throne room, but was 
soon back. “He’ll sfee you,” he said 
curtly. 

They followed him into the throne 
room and there was Dzanku once more 
lolling on the throne, with Sam War- 
ren nearby. Both of them were obvious- 
ly pretty well pleased with themselves. 

“You may leave, chamberlainj” Dzan- 
ku said to the old Alphardian. “It’s nicej 
to see you, Manning. Where have you 
been keeping yourself?’! 

“Let 'Roniixon stay,” Manning said. 
“He’ll be interested in what I have to 
say.” 

“Oh, very well,” Dzanku said,' waving 
a tentacle agreeably. “What’s on your 
mind. Manning?” 

“I am here,” Manning announced, “to 
challenge you to a game of four-dimen- 
sional chess.” 

The' Rigelian. lost his amiability. 
“What’s the gag?” he snapped. 

“No gag at all,” Manning said cheer- 
fully. “You and I are going to play a 
game of chess, with the throne you’re 
now occupying going to the winner. In 
other words, if I beat you, I become 
king .of Alphard.” 

“You can’t do that,” declared 
Dzanku. "You have to challenge the 
Emperor — which means you’ll fiave to 



wait until tomorrow. 

“Wrong, Dzanku. tThe Constitution 
of Alphard merely says that anyone can 
challenge the ruler of the planet, and 
therefore this applies to the temporary 
ruler as well as to the regular one.” 

“Is that right, Romixon?” Dzanku 
demanded. 

^“He’s' right,” the old Alphardian said 
gloomily. “But I'wish all of you would 
stop acting as if my throne were a 
credit someone tossed on the dice table. 
It’s undignified. I’ve got a notion to 
secede from the Federation and ban all 
-Terrans and Rigelians from my planet.” 
Suddenly his face brightened. “I just 
remembered something,” he said, speak- 
ing to Manning. “Even if you win 
you won’t be able to keep me from be- 
coming Emperor again tomorrow. The 
Constitution says that no one Festival 
can last more than one week and that 
Only one Festival is p'errriitted in any 
six months period.” ■' 

"That’s true,” Mahnihg Said, “and I 
had no intention of trying to keep you 
from resuming the throne. But if I 
win. I’ll be king for this last day of the 
Festival.’’ 

“Okay, I'll play you,” Dzanku said. 
“There hasn’t been a Terran born who 
could beat a Rigelian in four dimen- 
sional chess — why do you think my 
planet has ,held the Galactic Champion- 
ship for the past two, hundred years? 
Arid don’t think you’ll- catch me with a 
cheap trick like you did the last time — 
'it wouldn’t help you any even if it were 
possible.” ^ „ 

"I wouldn’t 'think of it,” Manning 
said. 

Dzanku pushed a button on the 
throne and a number of footmen rushed 
in. He sent them after the chess board 
and pieces. Within a few minutes, a reg- 
ulation three dimensiortal chess board 
had been set up in the throne room. A 
similar board, representing the fourth 
dimension, was set up in another room 
and the two rooms were connected by 
audio. Dzanku generously offered to 
let Manning send a representative into 
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the^ other room to see that the moves 
were made as called,, but Manning just 
as generously declined. 

Dzanku won the choice and took the 
white.. The game started, with Sara 
Warren, Nar Oysnarn, and Romixon as 
the only audieric'e. 

‘C'OR the first few moves, both play- 
ers moved in three dimensions only. 
Dzanku led off with the well-known 
Queen’s Knight Gambit developed by 
Tanalov in the 28th Century and Man- 
ning countered with,^ standard moves. 
But within a few minutes, both players 
were widening the scope of play to in- 
clude simple moves into infinity. As 
they reached the middle game, Dzanku 
set up a pawn sacrifice on the third 
level of play. 

Manning studied the board for a min- 
ute, then leaned back in his chair, run- 
ning one hand through his hair. 

“I move,” he said, taking advantage 
of the rule which permitted a player to 
call the move on an infinity play, with 
the pieces being adjusted later, ‘‘my 
queen to king’s rook’s four ; to six over 
queen’s knight’s three; to queen’s bish- 
op three over four into three infinity 
. I believe that’s a mate.” 

The Emperor Romixon sighed heav- 
ily and looked at Manning Draco with 
considerably more respect. He was the 
only oiie to recognize it as the same dsB"- 
ing move which in 3316 had cost the 
great Horvosa the championship of the 
galaxy*. 

Dzanku Dzanku poised one tentacle 
over the board and then froze in that 
attitude. A~close observer might have 
noticed that Nar Oysnarn also seemed" 
to be unduly preoccupied. 

Manning Draco turned to Romixon. 
“I should like to remind you,” he said, 
‘‘of the rule, accepted several years ago 
by the Galactic Chess Rules Committee, 
which states that on any move in the 

*ljest some reader who la not giving hia undivided at- 
tention to this account jump to the conclusion that 
Manning Draco has an Ubermensch psychosis, .it should 
be made clear that this was the first gams of chess 
be had ever played. He had merely memorized a num- 
ber of games, so there was nothing very spectacular 
about his feat. 
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fourth dimension which results in a 
mate must be answered by the opposing 
player within a time limit of two min- 
utes. Failure to do so forfeits the game.” 
The oid Alphardian nodded. "I’m 
aware of the rule,.” he said testily. 
“Thirty seconds have already elapsed.” 
“Hey, what goes on here,”.-Sam War- 
ren said. “What’s the matter, Dzanku? 
.-^Dzanku!” 

rpHE Rigelian gave no evidence of 
-I having heard his partner. He still 
crouched over the board, his three eyes 
fixed immovably on the pieces, oi^e 
tentacle still poised in the air. Manning 
Draco noticed that red veins had sud- 
denly appeared in his eyes and they 
looked as if they might pop out of their 
stalks any minute. 

It was a curious tableau, lasting for - 
the next ninety seconds. Both Dzanku 
and,' Nar Oysnarn sat as though carved 
from stone. Romixon kept his eyes on 
the chronometer fastened to one of his 
fore-legs. Manning Draco leaned back 
in his chair and relaxed. Little Sam- 
Warren became more and more agi- ' 
tated as he urged Dzanku to do some- 
thing — anything. 

“The two minutes are up,” Romixon 
announced. “Manning Draco is the new 
temporary king of Alphard VI and may 
rule — ” he glanced at his fore-leg — 
“for the next twenty-one hours and 
thirty-six minutes.” 

“Permit me to be the first to con- 
gratulate Your Temporary Majesty,” 
Nar Oysnarn suddenly said. 

There was a roar of rage from Dzan- 
-ku — ^Dzanku^ — He— leaped— to his"^feet,^ 
tentacles waving wildly, scattering chess 
board and pieces in every direction. 

“I’ve been cheated,” he bellowed, his 
three eyes bulging with anger. “The 
whole thing is illegal. That creature 
there — ” a sweeping tentacle indicated 
Nar Oysnarn-^“did ^something that 
paralyzed me. The rules state that no 
special powers are permitted.” 

“I didn’t see him do anything,” Ro- 
mixon said maliciously. “According to 
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the law, Manning Draco is now king of 
Alphard.” 

For a minute, Manning thought 
" Dzanku was going to charge all of them. 
The big' Rigelian was so angry he..was 
quivering like a ton of jelly. 

“By the way, Romixon,” Manning 
said casually, "what is the penalty for 
assaulting a ruler of Alphard?’’ 

“Exile to the third moon,” Romixon 
said. “It sometimes takes as long as 
eighteen months for a creature to die 
there, although the mind cracks after 
eight or nine months, I understand.” 

With a visible effort, Dzanku re- 
sfrained his anger. “All right,. Draco,” 
he said hoarsely, "you win this round. 
But there’s nothing you can do to re- 
'call the laws I’ve passed. And I’ll get 
around to you when the Festival is over. 
iJiCome on, Sam.” 

Followed by Sam Warren, Dzanku 
stomped from the throne room.' 

The old Alphardian was doubled up 
with laughter, the tears streaming 
down his face. 

“Oh, dear,” he said firmly, “I haven’t 
enjoyed myself so much since the day 
my father, the Emperor Dumixon, 
broke his silly neck while playing some 
alien game introduced by you Terrans.” 
He stopped laughing and glared at Man- 
ning. “But don’t you start^essing up 
my kingdom now. At least, Dzanku 
fixed it so that I make a tidy little profit, 
so don’t get any ideas you’re going to 
take it away from me.” 

“I wouldn’t think of it,” Manning 
said. “But there is one thing we’d bet- 
ter do quickly. What is the process for 
passing a law on this planet?” 

“Why?” Romixon asked suspiciously. 

“Dzanku was angry when he left here 
and still filled. with a desire for revenge, 
but once he’s cooled off he may decide 
it’s better to make sure of keeping his 
profit. I want to stop him from leav- 
ing here with Sll the money he’s col- 
lected so far.” 

“In here,” Romixon said -quickly, 
leading the way into the next room. 
"Hurry up: Don’t let him get away 



with all of that beautiful cash . 
There — all you do is write the new law 
on the visiscribe and sign your name. 
It then appears , on the public screen 
and in all police courts and is an estab- 
lished law. But hurry !” 

VI 

^AaNNING stepped over to the visi- 
scribe, picked up the electronic pen- 
cil and wrote: No alien is 'permitted 
to leave the planet Alphard VI duri-ng. 
the Festival of the Greater Little nor 
may any money be sent from the planet 
•without a special permit signed by the 
ruler. King Manning. 

“There,” he said, turning back to 
Romixon, “that will keep him froni leav- 
ing or, sending the money out to a 
confederate. Tell me, does' an ex-king 
have any immunity from the- laws of 
the planet?” 

“No,” Romixon said and it was ob- 
vious from his grin that he was con- 
templating the future of more than one 
ex-king. "Although,” he added reluc- 
tantly, “with the exception of murder 
or a royal, assault, prison sentences for 
actions during Festival week cannot be 
for more than six months.” 

“Even six months in prison wifi do 
Dzanku good,” Manning sajd cheer- 
fully. "Well — to work.” 

*‘Wait a minute,” Romixon said 
hastily. “Let’s not go off half-shoed. 
You really ought to discuss everything 
with me before going ahead. After all, 

I have had more experience in this busi- 
ness than you have.” 

“Okay — ^but don’t try to stall me, 
Romixon.” 

The Alphardian started to pout, but 
then changed his mind. , “How. did you'' 
get the best of Dzanku?” he asked curi- 
ously. 

“Nar Oysnarn,” Manning said, indi- 
cating his' young friend. “He has a 
strange ability which works only with 
those who have secondary mind shields 
— as Dzanku does. If Nar tries to read 
such a creature’s mind it causes paraly- 
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sis. When I leaned back and ran my 
'hand through my hair, Nar merely tried 
to read Dzanku's mind.” 

_ ‘‘Then yo~u did cheat,” Romixon said. 
"Maybe I could declare, the whole thing 
illegal and take over! right now .” 

“Wrong," Manning said. “The rules 
state that a player may not use special 
powers in order to win— and I used, no 
special powers. Nar Oysnam was not a 
player and I cannot be 'held responsible 
for the fact that his curiosity made him 
try to read my opponent’s mind.” 

Romixon glared at him. "What are 
you going to do now?’? he demanded. 

“Well, first, I’m going to pass a law 
stating that no alieh'is permitted to di- 
rectly make a profit on any business 
which may involve the death‘s of one or 
more Alphardians. Since insurance does 
involve the death of the insured, this 
means, that no alien may profit directly 
from insurance on this "planet , I think 
you’ll agree this is a law which is good 
for Alijhard.” 

“Y-yes,” Romixon said' uncertainly.- 
“But that will also mean that your corn- 
pany. Greater Solarian, can’t selUinsur- 
ance here either.” 

"That’s right,” Manning said cheer- 
fully. 

Romixon scratched his beard thought- 
fully. "There has'to be a.catch in it,” he 
grumbled. “You Terrans don’t give 
things away. There must be an angle 
somewhere.” 

“Maybe," Manning said. “Incidental- 
ly, I will also pass a law confiscating for 
the crown all receipts and assets of any 
company incorporated in Alphard for 
the purpose of selling such insurance. 
.Since the- Galaxy Insurance and Benefit 
Association is the only such company, it 
means we will confiscate everything that 
Dzanku and Warren own.” . 

“This I like,” Romixon said. 

“First, however, I will pass a law 
making it- a crime for any alien to pos- 
sess money which comes from the sale 
of anything involving the life or death 
of an Alphardian. Then we arrest Dzan- 
ku and Warren, throw them in jail, and 



then confiscate their business.” 

"Good,” said Romixon, stamping his 
twenty-four feet with glee. 

“Then,” jflanning. said, “I’m going to 
nationalize insurance on this planet. In 
other words, the laws Dzanku passed re- 
quiring all Alphardians to carry insur- 
ance will still stand, but all; insurance 
policies will be sold by the government.” 

' “That sounds a little- like 'socialism," 
Romixon said cautiously. “I’m not sure 
Jhat it’s right fOr an emperor to have 
anything to do. with subversive ideas.” 
“Not at all. It would be socialism 
if the government was the people, but 
since you are — or will be again in a 
few hours— the government, it’ll actu- 
ally be you who owns the insurance 
company.” 

"That sounds logical,” the Emperor 
agreed. 

"Of course,” Manning continued 
blandly, “it is a matter of , Federation 
law that all insurance companies must 
have available assets to cover the values 
of policies issued. Therefore, I will have 
to pass a law freezing enough of the 
royal holdings to equal the value of the 
insurance policies.” 

“You’ll have to — what?” screamed 
Romixon. He jumped up and down with 
rage, the sound of his twenty-four feet 
like thunder. “That’ll tie up every cent- 
I own! You can’t do that to me! I’ll de- 
clare war!” 

“And fight the whole Federation?” 

anger went out of Romixon. 

“Please,” he said. “Why did you have 
to come here? I was so happy before. 
Now you’re going to make a pauper out 
of me — I won’t have a palace to my 
name. What will become of me. in my 
old age?" _ " 

“There is one other way to handle it,” 
Manning said thoughtfully. 

Romixon went down on twe.nty-four 
knees, clasped his hands together. “Have 
pity on a poor' old despot,” he said. 
“Handle it the other way. .Leave my few 
remaining years untouched by the 
dreadful pinch of penury.” 
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' "Let me get one thing straight,” 
Manning said. “If I pass a law which 
benefits both you, as the Emperor, and 
the citizens of .Alphard, that law cannot 
be repealed in any way^ — can it?” 

“Absolutely not,” declared the Al- 
phardian. “And in addition, I give you 
my word of honor. 

“Okay, jve’ll do it this way. We’ll na- 
tionalize insurance, which makes yoii'''- 
the insurance comparj^ of Alphard. But 
because an 'Emperor cannot become a» 
insurance broker without the loss of a 
certain amount of dignity, the govern- 
ment will then sub-contract the Greater 
Solariari Insurance Company to furnish 
all policies, put up the necessary assets, 
and pay all benefits. As the original 
contractor, the government — which is 
you — will receive a regular sales com- 
mission on every'-policy. How’s that?” 

“Splendid,” Romixon exclaimed, leap- 
ing to his feet. “My boy, you have saved 
the throne of Alphard. I will never for- 
get you for this-” But there was a gleam 
deep‘ within his eyes which reminded 
Manning - Draco that the last sentence 
could have.more than one meaning. Men- 
tally, he resolved to leave Alphard ^VI 
slightly in advance of the time his reign 
would be over. 

“Then I’d better get to work,” he said.* 

The remainder, of the'morning was a 
busy one. Manning Draco carefully 
checked the wording of each law with 
the best lawyer on the planet, then 
passed themT He had the police round 
Up Dzanku and Warren. To be sure that 
nothing went wrong. Manning sat be- 
hind the national judge while .both of 
them were sentenced to prison. Then he 
saw tO' the confiscation of the property, 
had all of the policies transferred, and 
made sure that the contract between the 
government of .Alphard and Greater So- 
larian was without loopholes and that 
one copy went off to be filed in the Feder- 
ation archives. 

Then he called the home office on 
Terra. The news that Dzanku and War- 
ren were in jail and that Greater Solari- 
an now carried policies on every single 



Alphardian instead of only a few million 
brought an expression of sublime bliss" 
to the face of J. Barnaby Cruikshank. 
In fact, he was so carried away that he 
rashly offered a large, bonus to his chief 
investigator.'' Manning made him put it 
into writing and hold the signed sheet up 
in front of the.visiscreen. Then he broke 
the connection. 

It was lunch time. A ,triuihphant 
Manning Draco, feeling better than he 
had since. landing, went back to the ho- 
tel to have lunch with Jadyl Genten. 

She wasn’t in the room. No one in the 
hotel recalled having seen her leave. 
Manning, still king, ordered out the en- 
tire Alphardian police force. Inch by 
inch, they searched the city, and then 
later the entire planet, but there was no 
sigh of the Terran girl. The officials of 
the spaceport swore that not a single 
ship had left. 

.Manning wa's frantic, but the fact was 
not changed. Jadyl Genten was nowhere 
to be found.. At first, he suspected the 
Emperor but he finally became con- 
vinced that the old Alphardian was tell- 
ing the truth when he said that he’d 
never heard of the girl. Inasmuch as 
during -the -questioning. Manning had 
been a' little rough with the eniperor, it 
became even, more important to leave 
before the time came for Rornixon to 
regain his throne. 

The only other thing which seemed 
plausible was that Dzanku ffiad found 
soriie way to spirit her away in revenge. 
Sending Nar Oysnarn on to the ship at 
the spaceport, Manning Draco went to 
Ix Prison. ' 

For reasons not too difficult to under- 
stand, Dzanku Dzanku' was still not in 
the best humor and the sigh of Manning 
Draco did nothing to improve it. He 
gripped the bars of his cell with all six 
tentacles and glared until his eyestalks 
quivered. 

“I’m going to ask you something,” 
Manning said grimly, “and you’d better 
give me the right answers.” 

“I wouldn’t give you the fumes of an 
"old broken-down rocket,” Dzanku said 
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just as grimly. “Why don’t you go off 
on a long vacation with^Jadyl Gehten?” 

“Then you do know something about 
her,” shouted Manning. He leaned close 
to the bars and Terran and Rigelian 
stared angrily at each other. “What did 
you do with her?” 

“I didn’t do anything with her,” 
Dzanku said. “In fact, I wouldn’t have 
anything to do with her under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Why don’t you ask that little purple 
monstrosity that tags around aftenyou ? 
He helped you to get a throne.” 

“I’ll -make you talk,” Manning de- 
clared. 

“How?” Dzanku said. “You can’t give 
me any more than the six months I’m 
already serving,” 

“Then tell me where she is and I’ll let 
you go free.” 

“I’d rather stay in jail and watch you 
go crazy,” Dranku said, and for the first 
time he regained some of his good hu- 
mor. “Go away.” 

S TRAIGHTENING up. Manning Dra- 
co sent the full force of his mind 
slashing at the Rigelian. He felt it strike 
the secondary shield and lock there. For 
a full minute, the two of them stood 
there, straining. The sweat poured from 
Manning’s face and Dzanku’s eyes 
bulged. But their strength was equal 
and neither shield would give way. Fi- 
nally, Manning stagg:ered and leaned 
wearily against the bars. Dzanku sank 
’down om the prison stool, his eyestalks 
drooping. 

“Dzanku,” Manning said, “be a good 
guy. You and I have fought each other, 
but we never hurt other people in the 
effort to get each other. Tell me where 
she is?” 

“I’ll give you some good advice,” 
Dzanku said wearily. “It’s less than an 
hour before Romixon becomes Emperor 
again.' If you’re still on this planet then, 
you’ll be right here in jail with me and 
for a damn sight longer than six months. 
Beat it and forget about Jadyl. You’ll 



never see her again. Besides there was 
something wrong with her or she would 
have worked better.” 

“What do you mean?” 

But Dzanku Dzanku had gone to sleep, 
his 'tentacles wrapped around his head, 
and Manning knew there was no use 
trying to awaken a Rigelian when he 
didn’t choose to be aroused. He turned 
and walked from the prison, his shoul- 
ders slumping. 

It lacked only twenty minutes before 
the end of the Festival when Manning 
Draco arrived at the spaceport. A num- 
ber of cheering Alphardians tried to 
keep him from reaching his ship, but he 
knew this had to be the. influence of Ro- 
mixon at work and he shoved roughly 
through. 

Nar Oysnarn was already within the 
ship and Manning didn’t even bother 
getting a clearance from the tower. He 
merely switched the ship into magnetic 
power and the Alpha Actuary leaped 
skyward; There were still five minutes 
to spare when the little ship -flashed be- 
yond the atmosphere of Alphard VI. 

Manning fed the position of Kholem, 
in the Coma-Virgo Galaxy, into the au- 
tomatic pilot, threw the ship into mag- 
ni-drive and relapsed into a sulky silence 
which lasted until they landed on Kho- 
lem. Nar Oysnarn tried to start a con- 
versation several times, but earned only 
a glare for his trouble. 

“Okay, kid,” Manning said, setting' 
the ship down oh the planet. "Here you 
are. Thanks for everything and good- 
bye.” 

Looking unhappy, Nar Oysnarn start- 
ed for the- airlock. But just then Man- 
ning Draco remembered something and 
he grabbed the Kholemite back so fast 
the cap flew off his head. 

“I just remembered," Manning said 
grimly,” when I was trying to make 
Dzanku tell me where Jadyl was, he 
wanted to know why I didn’t ask you. 
What did he mean by that?” 

“Was she that beautiful?” Nar asked 
softly. 

“You know she was. You saw her.” 
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Nar Oysnarn shook his head. “No,” 
he said, “that’s what I’ve been trying 
to tell you. I didn’t see her. Neither did 
anyone else.” 

“What the hell do you mean?” Man- 
ning asked angrily. ^ 

“You know,” Nar said, “that all over 
your galaxy the Alphardians have had 
the reputation of being eccentric — but 
do you know just why they- are eccen- 
tric?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 
"Eyerything. The Alphardians are 
eccentric because they live out their lives 
beneath six moons which constantly 
whirl around a seventh one. Those 
moons are always in sight. The result is 
that everyone on Alphard is alv'ays in a 
slight hypnotic trance.” 

“Hypnosis?” 

AR OYSNARN nodded. “That’s why 
Dzanku Dzanku worked out that rit- 
ual of making you look at the moons all 
'night. He put you in deep hypnosis. He 
was there for a long time that night and 
I was sure he was in telepathic commu- 
nication with .you, but it didn’t occur to 
me that- he was hypnotizing you until 
later. Then it was too late.” 

“Not Jadyl,” Manning said violently. 
“You saw her when you broke into my 
room this morning.” 

“No,” Nar said gently. “You were, 
sitting there by yourself. Think back 
and you’ll realize that no one saw her 
but you. The Alphardians probably paid 
no attention because they merely figured 
' yo^u were also eccentric.” 

Against his will. Manning thought 
back to that evening in the bar, on the 
street, and in the restaurant. 

Try as he did, he couldn’t remember 
anyone else speaking to Jadyl or even 
looking at her. 

“I can’t believe it,” he said. 

“She was a post-hypnotic suggestion,” 
Nar said firmly. “I’m sure that what 
happened was that Dzanku gave you 
some key word or sentence which would 
trigger the image later.” 

Manning was remembering meeting 
Dzanku on the street that night and the 



Rigelian’s strange greeting — “Peace be 
with you” — which was so out of char- 
acter for him. ' 

“And,” continued Nar, "I think that 
when Dzanku was paralyzed by the con- 
tact with my mind the hypnotic control 
was broken and she vanished. 'That’s 
the reason why you couldn’t find her 
.afterward.” 

Manning Draco sat, feeling a dream 
fade away into nothing, and feeling a 
little sorry for himself. 

“But how did he make her so per- 
fect? She liked everything I liked, 
seemed even to anticipate my likes and 
dislikes.” 

“I think,” Nar said slowly, “that the 
hypnotic control made you see a femi- 
nine version of yourself — and therefore 
her every taste would be identicail with 
your own. I imagine that Dzanku be- 
lieved this would be such a perfect vision 
that there would be -no danger of your 
spoiling his plans.” 

“And that’s what he meant in the 
prison when he said there was some- 
thing wrong with her or she would have 
worked better,” Manning said, believ- 
ing against his will. 

There was little more to be said and 
Manning Draco didn't feel like small 
talk. 

He soon said goodbye to Nar Oysnarn 
and the Alpha Actuary blasted off from 
Kholem. 

As he streaked back toward his own 
galaxy. Manning Draco began to re- 
member'inore ’of the conversation he had 
held in the prison with Dzanku JDzanku. 
And the more he remembered, the great- 
er was his anger. So great that he knew 
he had to do something to get even. But 
what could he do to one who was in 
prison on a planet where it was probably 
unsafe' for him to land — then, realizing 
the lusty nature of the Rigelian and the 
fact that he would be shut up for at 
least another six months. Manning had 
an idea. 

He landed briefly at the outlaw planet 
of the Deneb system — Deneb XIV, 
'There, after some , shopping around 
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among the shifty street vendors, he pur- 
chased some Rigelian postcards — 
enough to supply one for each day of 
six months. And since, as everyone 
knows, Rigelian postcards can’t be sent 
through the mails, he found a method to 
smuggle them into the prison on Al- 
phard VI. He was directed to a'sales- 
man who traveled for an import house, 
and handled' a number of illegal items 
on the side, who would arrange it for a 
price. 



lui 

As small as the gesture was, it made 
him feel better. By the time he was 
reaching the Solar System, his thoughts 
were once more centered about Lhana 
Xano. Manning Draco was again on 
course. 

Back bn Alphard VI, Dzanku Dzanku 
cuhsed violently in ten languages and 
three crustacean dialects as the first 
postcard turned up,in his breakfast cere- 
al. Once, in his youth, he had known the 
model. 
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I 

S THE SPACEPORT bus trundled 
unhurriedly over the mile or more 
of open field that separated the terminal 
buildings from the embarkation hoist,- 
Mrs. Feltham stared intently forward 
across the receding row of shoulders in 
front of her. The ship stood up on the 
plain like an isolated silver spire. Near 
its bow she could see the intense blue 
light which proclaimed it all but ready to 
take off. Among and around the great 
tailfins dwarf vehicles and little dots of 
men moved in a fuss of -final prepara- 
tions. Mrs. Feltham glared at the scene, 
at this moment loathing it, and all the 
inventions of men, with a hard, hopeless 
hatred. ^ 

Presently she withdrew her gaze from 
the distance and focussed it on the back 
of her son-in-law’s head, a yard in frOnt 
of her. She hated him, too. 

She turned, darting a swift glance at 
the face of her daughter in the seat be- 
side her. Alice looked pale ; her lips were 
firmly set ; her eyes fixed straight ahead. 

Mrs. Feltham hesitated. Her glance 
returned to the spaceship. She decided 
on one last effort. Under cover of the 
bus noise she said : 

“Alice, darling, it’s not too late, even, 
now, you know.” 

The girl did not look at her. There 



was no sign that she had heard, save 
that her lips compressed a little more 
firmly. 'Then they parted. 

“Mother, please!” she said. 

But Mrs. Feltham,- once started, had to 
go on. 

“It’s for your own sake, darling. All 
you have to do is to say you’ve changed 
your mind.” 

The girl held a protesting silence. 

“Nobody would blame you,” Mrs. Felt- 
ham persisted. “They’d not think a bit 
the worse .Of you. After all, everybody 
knows that Mars is no place for — ” 

“Mother, please- stop it,” interrupted 
the girl. The sharpness of her tone took 
Mrs. Feltham aback for a moment. She 
hesitated. But time was growing too 
short to allow herself the luxury of of- 
fended dignity. She went on : 

“You’re not used to the sort of life 
you’ll have to live there, darling. Abso- 
lutely primitive. No kind of life for any 
wom'an. After all, dear, it is only a five 
years appointment for David. “I’m sure 
if he really loves you he’d rather know 
that you are safe here and waiting — ” 

The girl said, harshly ; 

"We’ve been over all this before. 
Mother. I tell you it’s no good. I’m not a 
child. I’ve thought it out, and I’ve made 
up my mind.” 
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A Novelet by JOHN WYNDHAM 



The odds were eight to one, eight men and a lone giil on the 
stranded spaceship — but which proved to be the stronger, sex? 
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TI/fES. FELTHAM sat silent for s.ome 
moments. The bus swayed on 
across the field, and the rocketship. 
seemed to tower further into the sky. 

“If you.had a child of your own — " she 
said, half to herself. “ — Well, I expect 
someday you will. Then you will begin, 
to understand. .” 

"I think it’s you who don’t under- 
stand,” Alice said. “This is hard enough, 
anyway. You’re only making it harder 
for me.” 

“My darling, I love you. I gave birth 
to you. I’ve watched over you always 
and I know yoU. I know this can’t be the 
kind of life for you. If you were a hard, 
hoydenish kind of girl, well, perhaps — 
but you aren’t darlingf You know quite 
well you aren’t.” 

“Perhaps you don’t know me quite as 
well as you imagine you do. Mother.” 

Mrs. Feltham shook her head. She 
kept her eyes averted, boring jeajously 
into the back of her sonsin-law’s head. 

“He’s taken you right away from me,” 
she said dully. 

“That’s not true. Mother. It’s — well, 
I’m no longer a child. I’m a woman with 
a, life of my own to live.” 

“ ‘Whither thou goest, I will go. . .’ ” 
said Mrs. Feltham reflectively. “But that 
doesn’t really hold now, you know. It 
was all right for a tribe of nomads, but 
nowadays the wives of soldiers, sailors, 
pilots, spacemen — ” 

'“It’s more than that. Mother. You 
don’t understand. I must -become adult 
and real to myself. . .” 

The bus rolled to a stop, puny and 
toylike beside the ship that seemed too 
large ever to lift. The passengers got 
out and stood staring upwards along the 
shining side. Mr. Feltham put his arms' 
round his daughter. Alice clung to him, 
tears in her eyes. In an unsteady voice 
he murmured: 

“Goodbye, my dear. And all the luck 
there is.”- 

He released her, and shook hands with 
his son-in-law. 

“Keep her safe, David. She’s every- 
thing—” 



“I know. I will. Don’t you worry.” 

Mrs. Feltham kissed her daughter- 
farewell, and forced herself to shake 
hands with her son-in-law. 

A voice from the hoist called: "All 
passengers aboard, please!” 

The doors of the hoist closed. Mr. 
Feltham avoided his wife’s eyes. He put 
his arm round her waist, and led her 
back to the bus in silence. 

\ S THEY made their way, in company 
with a dozen other vehicles, back to 
the shelter of the terminal, Mrs. Felt- 
ham alternately dabbed her eyes with a 
wisp of white handkerchief and cast 
glances back at the spaceship standing 
tall, inert,, and apparently deserted now. 
Her hand slid into her husband’s. 

“I can’t believe it even now,” she said, 
“It’s so utterly unlike her. Would you 
.ever have thought that our little 
Alice. . . ? Oh, why did she have to mar- 
ry him. . ?” Her voice trailed to a 
whimper. 

Her husband pressed her fingers, 
without speaking, 

“It wouldn’t be so surprising with 
some girls,” she went on. “But Alice 
was always so quiet. I used to worry 
because she was so quiet — I mean in case 
she might become one of those timid 
bores. Do you remember how the other 
children used to call her Mouse? 

“And how this ! Five years in that 
dreadful place ! Oh, she’ll never stand it, 
Henry. I know she won’t, she’s not the 
type. Why didn’t you put your foot 
down, Henry? They’d have listened to 
you. You could have stopped it.” 

Her husband sighed. “There are times 
when one can give advice, Miriam, 
though it’s scarcely ever popular, but 
what one must not do is try to live other 
people’s lives for them. Alice is a woman 
now, with^her own rights. Who am I to 
say what’s best for her?” / 

“But you could have stopped her go- 
ing.” 

“Perhaps — but I didn’t care for the 
price.” 

She was silent for some’ seconds, then 
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her fingers tightened on his hand. 

“Henry — Henry, I don’t think we 
shall ever see them again. I feel it.” 
“Come, come, dear. They’ll be back 
safe and sound, you’ll see.” 

“You don’t really believe that,^ Henry. 
You’re just trying to cheer me up. Oh, 
why, why must she go to that horrible 
place? She’s so young. She could have 
waited five years. Why is she so stub- 
born, so hard — not like my little Mouse, 
at all?” 

'Her husband patted her hand reassur- 
ingly. 

"You must try to stop thinking of her 
as a child, Miriam. ,She’s not; she’s a 
woman now and if all our women were 
mice, it would be a poor outlook for our 
survival. .” 

II 

M. HE Navigating Officer of .the s/r 
Falcon approached his Captain. 

“The deviation, sif.” 

Captain Winters took the piece of pa- 
per held out to him. 

“One point three six five degrees,” he 
read out. “H’m. Not bad. Not at all 
bad, considering. South-east sector 
again. Why are nearly all deviations in 
the S.E. sector, I wonder, Mr. Carter?” 
“Maybe they’ll find out- when we’ve 
been at the game a bit longer, sir. Right 
now it’s just one of those things.” 

“Odd, all the same. Well, we’d better 
correct it before it gets any bigger.” 

The Captain loosened the expanding 
book-rack in front of him and pulled out 
a set of tables. He consulted them and 
scribbled down the result. 

“Check, Mr. Carter.” 

The navigator compared the figures 
with the table, and approved. 

“Good. How’s she lying?” asked the 
Captain. 

“Almost broadside, with a very slow 
roll, sir.” 

“You can handle it. I’ll observe visu- 
ally. Align her and stabilize. Ten sec- 
onds on starboard laterals at force two. 
She should take about thirty minutes. 



twenty seconds to swing over, but we’ll 
watch that. Then neutralize with the 
port laterals at force two. Okay?” 

"Very good, sir.” 'The Navigating Of- 
ficer sat down ,in the control chair, and 
fastened the belt. He looked over the 
keys and switches carefully. 

“I’d better warn ’em. May be a bit of a 
jolt,” said the Captain. He switched on 
the address system, and pulled, the mi- 
crophone bracket to him. 

“Attention all ! Attention all ! 'We are 
about to correct course. There will be 
several impulses. None of them will be 
violent, but all fragile objects should be 
secured, and you are advised to seat 
yourselves and use the safety belts. The 
operation will take approximately half 
an hour and will start in five minutes 
from now. I shall inform you when it 
has been completed. That is all.” He 
switched off. 

“Some fool always thinks the ship’s 
been holed by a meteor if you don’t spoon 
it out,” he added. “Have that woman in 
hysterics, mostly likely. Doesn’t do any 
good.” He pondered, idly. “I wonder 
what the devil she thinks she’s doing 
put here, anyway. A quiet little thing 
like that; what she ought to be doing is' 
sitting in some village back home, knit- 
ting.” 

"She knits here,” observed the Navi- 
gating Officer. 

“I know — and think what it implies! 
What’s the idea of that kind going to 
Mars? She’ll be as homesick as hell, and 
hate every foot of the place on sight. 
That husband of hers ought to have had 
more sense. Comes damn near cruelty 
to children.” 

“It mightn’t be his fault, sir. I mean, 
some of those quiet ones can be amazing- 
ly stubborn.” 

'The Captain eyed his officer specula- 
tively. 

“Well, I’m not a man of wide experi- 
ence, but I know what Td say to my wife 
if she thought of coming along.” 

“But you can’t have a proper ding- 
dong with those quiet ones, sir. They 
kind of feather bed the whole thing, and 
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then get their own way in the end.” 

“I’ll overlook the implication of the 
first part of that remark, Mr. Garter, but 
out of this extensive knowledge of wom- 
en can you suggest to me why the devil 
she is here if he didn’t drag her along? It 
isn’t as if Mars were domestically haz- 
ardous, like a convention.” 

“Well, sir— she strikes, me as the de- 
voted type. Scared of her own shadow 
ordinarily, but with an awful amount of 
determination when the right string’s 
pulled. It’s sort of — well, you’ve heard 
of ewes facing lions in defense of their 
cubs, haven’t you ?” 

“Assuniing that you mean lambs,” 
said the Captain, “the answers would 
be, A : I’ve always doubted it ; and, B ; 
she doesn’t have any.” 

“I was just trying to indicate the type, 
sir.” 

The Captain scratched his cheek with 
his forefinger. 

“You may be right, but' I know if I 
were going to take a wife to Mars, -which 
heaven forbid, I’d feel a tough, gun-tot- 
ing Momma was. less of a liability. 
What’s his job there?” 

“Taking charge of a mining company 
office, I think.” 

“Office hours, huh? Well, maybe it’ll 
work but someway, but I still say the 
poor little thing ought to be in her o'wn, 
kitchen. She’ll spend half the time scared 
to death, and the rest of it pining for 
home comforts,” He glanced at the clock. 
“They’ve had enough time to batten 
down the chamber-pots now. Let’s get 
busy.” 

H e fastened his own safety-belt, 
swung the screen in front of him on 
its pivot, switching it on as he did so, and 
leaned back watching the panorama of 
stars move slowly across it. 

“All set, Mr. Carter?” 

The Navigating Officer switched^ on a 
fuel line, and poised his right hand above 
a key. 

“All set, sir.” 

“Okay; Straighten her up.” 

The Navigating Officer glued his at- 



tention to the pointers before him. He 
tapped, the key beneath his fingers ex- 
perimentally. Nothing happened. A 
slight double furrow appeared between 
his brows. He tapped, again. Still there 
was no response. 

“Get on with it, man,” said^the Cap- 
tain irritably. 

The Navigating Officer decided to try 
twisting her the other way. He tapped 
one of the keys under his left hand. This 
tirhe there was response without delay. 
The whole ship jumped violently side- 
ways and trembled. A crash jangled 
back and forth through the metal mem- 
bers around them like a diminishing 
echo. 

Only the safety belt kept the Navi- 
gating Officer in his seat. He stared stu- 
pidly at the gyrating pointers before 
him. On the screen the stars were streak- 
ing across like a shower of fireworks. 

' The Captain watched the display in om- 
inous silence for a moment, then he said, 
coldly : 

“Perhaps when you have had your 
fun, Mr. Carter, you will kindly straight- 
en her up.” 

The navigator pulled himself together. 
He chose .a key, and pressed it. Nothing 
happened. He tried.' another. Still the 
needles on the dials revolved smoothly. 
A slight sweat broke out on his forehead. 
He switched to another fuel line, and 
tried-again. 

The Captain lay back in his chair, 
watching -the heavens stream across his 
screen. 

“Well?” he demanded, curtly. 

“There’s — no response, sir.” 

Captain Winters unfastened his safe- 
ty-belt and clacked across the floor on 
his magnetic soles. He jerked his head 
for the other to get out of his seat, and 
took his place. He checked the fuel line 
switches. He pressed a key. There was 
no impulse: the pointers continued to 
turn without a check. He tried other 
keys, fruitlessly. He looked up and met 
the navigator’s eyes. After a long mo- 
ment he moved back to his own desk, 
and flipped a switch. A voice broke into 
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the room : 

“ — would I know ? All I know is that 
the old can’s just bowling along head 
over 'elbow, and that ain’t no kind of a 
way to run a bloody spaceship. If you 
ask me — ” 

“Jevons,” snapped the Captain. 

The voice broke,off abruptly. 

“Yes, sir?” it said, in a different tone. 

“The laterals aren’t firing.” 

“No, sir,” the voice agreed. 

“Wake up, man. I mean they won’t 
fire: They’re packed up.” 

“What — all of ’em, sir?” 

“The only ones that have responded- 
are the port laterals — and they shouldn’t 
have kicked the way they did. Better 
send someone outside to look at ’em. I 
didn’t like that kick.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The Captain flipped the communicator 
switch back, and pulled over the an- 
nouncement mike. 



was irritatingly without spirit, he 
thanked his luck that she. had not turned 
out to be some incendiary blonde who 
would only add to his troubles. 

All the same, he reminded himself, re^ 
garding her as she sat beside her hus- 
band,, she could, not be quite, as meek as 
she looked. Carter must have been right 
when, he spoke of a stiffening motive 
somewhere — without that she could nev- 
er have started on the journey at all, and. 
she would certainly not be coming 
through steadfast and uncomplaining so, 
far. .He glanced at the. woman’s.husband. 
Queer creatures, women. Morgan was- 
all right, but there was nothing about 
him, one would have said, to lead a.wom- 
an on a trip like this. 

He waited until they had finished 
shuffling around- and fitting themselves 
in. Silence fell. He let his gaze dwell on 
each face in turn. His own expression 
was serious. 



“Attention, please. You may release 
all safety-belts and proceed as normal. 
Correction of course has been postponed. 
You will be warned before it is resumed. 
That is all.” 

Captain and navigator looked at one 
another again. Their faces were grave, 
and their eyes troubled. ? 

C APTAIN WINTERS studied his au- 
dience. It comprised everyone 
aboard the Falcon. Fourteen men and 
one woman. Six of the men were his 
crew; the rest passengers. He watched 
them as they found themselves places in 
the ship’s snaall living-room. He would 
have been happier if his cargo had con- 
sisted of more freight and fewer passen- 
gers. Passengers, having nothing to oc- 
cupy them, were always making mis- 
chief one way and another. Moreover, 
it was not a quiet, subservient type of 
man who recommended himself for a job 
as a miner, prospector, or general ad- 
venturer bn Mars. 

The woman could have caused a great 
deal of trouble aboard had she been so 
minded. Luckily she was diffident, self- 
effacing. But even though at tim^es she 



III 

]^®RS.- MORGAN and gentlemen,” he 
began. “I have called you here together 
because it seemed best to me that each of 
you should have a clear understanding 
of our present position. 

“It is this. Our lateral tubes have 
failed. They are, for reasons which we 
have not yet been able to ascertain, use- 
less. In the case of the port laterals they 
are burnt out, and irreplaceable. 

“In case some of you do not know what 
that implies, I should tell you that it is 
upon the laterals that the navigation of 
the ship -depends. The main drive tubes 
give us the initial impetus for take-off. 
After that they are shut oft, leaving lis 
in free fall. Any deviations from the 
course plotted are corrected by suitable 
bursts from the laterals. 

“But it is riot only for steering that we 
use them. In landing, which is an in- 
finitely more complex job than take-off, 
they are essential. We brake by revers- 
ing the ship and using the main drive to 
check our speed. But I think you can 
scarcely fail to realize that it is an oper- 
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ation of the greatest delicacy to keep the 
huge mass of such a ship as this perfect- 
ly balanced upon the thrust of her drive 
as slie descends. It is the laterals which 
make such balance possible. Without 
them it cannot be done.” 

A dead silence held the room for some 
seconds. Then a voice asked, drawling: 
“What you’re saying, Captain, is, the 
•way things.are, we can neither steer nor 
land — is that it ?” 

Captain Winters looked at the speak- 
er. He was a big man. Without exerting _ 
himself, and, apparently, without inten- 
tion, he seemed'to possess a natural dom- 
ination over the rest. 

“That is exactly what I mean,” he re- 
plied. 

A tenseness came over the room. 
There was the sound of a quickly drawn 
breath here and there. 

The man with the slow voice nodded, 
fatalistically. Someone else asked: 

“Does that mean that we might crash 
on Mars?” 

“No,” said the Captain. “If we go on 
traveling as we are nov/, slightly off 
course, we shall miss Mars altogether.” 
“And so go on out to play tag with the 
asteroids," another voice suggested. 

“That is what would happen if we did 
nothing about it. But there is a vvay we 
can stop that, if we can manage it.” The 
Captain paused, aware that he had their 
absorbed attention. He continued : 

“You must all be well aware from the 
peculiar behavior of space as seen from 
our ports that we are now tumbling 
along all as — er — head over heels. This 
is due to the explosion of the. port later- 
als. It is a highly unorthodox method of 
travelling, but it does mean that by an 
impulse from our main tubes given at 
exactly the critical moment we should be 
able to alter our course approximately 
as we require.” 

“And how much good is that going. to 
do us if we can’t land ?” somebody want- 
ed to know. The Captain ignored the in- 
terruption. He continued: 

“I have been in touch by radio with 
both home and Mars, and have reported 



our state. I have also informed them 
that I intend to attempt the one possible’ 
course open to me. That is of using the 
main drive in an attempt to throw the 
ship into an orbit about Mars. 

“If that is successful we shall avoid 
two dangers — that of shooting on 
towards the. outer parts of. the system, 
and of crashing, on Mars. I think we 
have a good chance of bringing it off.” 

HEN HE stopped speaking he saw 
alarm in several faces, thoughtful 
concentration in others. He noticed Mrs. 
Morgan holding tightly to her husband’s 
hand, her face a little paler than usual. 
It was the mail with the drawl who 
broke the silence. 

“Yon. think there is a good chance?” 
he repeated questioningly. 

“I do. I also think it is the only chance. 
But I’m not going to try to fool you by 
pretending complete confidence. It’s too 
serious for that.” 

“And if we do get into this orbit?” 
“They will try to keep a radar fix on 
us, and send help as soon as possible.” 
“H’m,” said the questioner. “And 
what do you personally think about that. 
Captain?” 

“I — well, it isn’t going to be easy. But 
we’re all in this together, so I’ll tell you 
just what they told me. At the very best 
we can’t expect them to reach us for 
some months. The ship will have to come 
from Earth. The two planets are well 
past conjunction now. I’m afraid it’s go- 
ing to mean quite a wait.” 

“Can we — hold out long enough. Cap- 
tain?” 

“According to my calculations we 
should be ablejto hold out for about sev- 
enteen or eighteen weeks.” / 

“And that will be long enough ?” 

“It’ll have to be.” 

He broke the thoughtful pause that 
-followed by continuing in a brisker man-' 
ner. 

“This is not going to be comfortable, 
or pleasant. But, if we all^ play our 
parts, and keep strictly to the necessary 
measures, it can be done. Now. there are 
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three essentials: air to breathe — ^well, 
luckily we, shan’t have to worry about 
that. The regeneration plant and stock 
of spare cylinders, and cylinders in car- 
go will look after that for a long time. 
Water will be rationed. Two pints each 
every twenty-four hours, for everything. 
Luckily we shall be able to draw water 
from the fuel tanks, or it. would be a 
great deal less than that. The thing that 
,is going to be^our most serious worry is 
food.” 

He explained his proposals further, 
with patient clarity. At the end he add- 
ed : “And now I expect you have some 
questions?” 

A small, wiry man with a weather- 
beaten face asked : 

“Is there no hope at all of getting the 
lateral tubes to work again ?” 

Captain Winters shook his head. 

“Negligible. The impellent, section of 
a ship is not constructed to be accessible 
in space. We shall keep on trying, of 
course, but even if the others could be 
niade to fire, we should still be unable to 
repair the port laterals.” 

He did his best to answer the few 
more questions that followed in ways 
that held a balance between easy con- 
fidence and despondency. The prospect 
was by no means good. Before help could 
possibly reach them they were all going 
to need all the nerve and resolution they 
had — and out of sixteen persons some 
must be weaker than others: 

His gaze rested again on Alice Morgan 
and her husband beside her. Her pres- 
ence- was certainly a possible source of 
trouble. When it came to the pinch the 
man would have more strain on account 
of her — andy most likely, fewer scruples. 

Since the woman was here, she must 
share the 'consequences equally with the 
rest. There could be no privilege. In a 
sharp emergency one could afford a he- 
roic gesture, but preferential treatment 
of any one person in the long ordeal 
which they must face would create an 
impossible situation. Make any allow- 
ances for her, and you would be called 
on to make allowances for others on 



health or other grounds — with heaven 
knew what complications to follow. 

A fair chance with the rest was the 
best he could do for her — not, he felt, 
looking at her as she clutched her hus- 
band’s hand and looked at him from 
wide eyes- in a pale face, not a very good 
best. 

He hoped she would not be the first 
to go under. It would be better for mo- 
rale if she were not the very first. 

CHE WAS NOT the first to go. For 
^ nearly three months nobody went. 

The Falcon, by means of skilfully 
timed bursts on the main tubes, had suc- 
ceeded in nudging herself into an orbital 
relationship with Mars. After that, 
there was little that the crew could do 
for her. At the distance of equilibrium 
she had become a very minor satellite, 
rolling and tumbling on her circular 
course, destined, so far as anyone could 
see, to continue this untidy progress un- 
til help reached them or perhaps for- 
ever. . 

Inboard, the complexity of her twist- 
ing somersaults was not perceptible un- 
less one deliberately uncovered a port. If 
one did, the- crazy cavortings of the uni- 
verse outside produced such a sense of 
bewilderment that one gladly shut the 
cover again to preserve the illusion of 
stability within.. Even Captain Winters 
and the Navigating Officer took their ob- 
servations as swiftly as possible and 
were relieved when they had shut the 
whizzing, constellations off the screen, 
and could take refuge in relativity. 

For all her occupants the Falcon had 
become a small; independent world, very 
sharply finite in space, and scarcely less 
so in time. 

It was, moveover, a world with a very 
low standard of living; a community 
with short tenipers, weakening distem- 
pers, aching bellies, and ragged nerves. 
It was a group in which each man 
watched on a trigger of suspicion for a 
hairsbreadth difference in the next 
man’s ration, and where the little he ate 
so avidly was not enough to quiet the 
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rumblings of his stoniach. He was raven- 
ous when he went to sleep ; more raven- 
ous when he woke from dreams of food. 

Men who had started from Earth full- 
bodied were now gaunt and lean, their 
faces had hardened from curved con- 
tours into angled planes and changed 
their healthy colors for a gray pallor in 
which their eyes glittered unnaturally. 
They had all grown weaker. The weakest 
lay on their couches torpidly. The more 
fortunate looked at them from time to 
time with a question in their eyes. It was 
not difficult to read the question : ‘Why 
do we go on wasting good food on this 
giiy? Looks like he’s booked, anyway.’ 
But as yet no one had taken up that 
booking. 

The situation was worse than Captain 
Winters had foreseen. There, had been 
bad stowage. The cans in several cases 
of meat had collapsed under the terrific 
pressure of other cans above them dur- 
ing take-off. The'resulting mess was now 
describing an orbit of its own around the 
ship. He had had to throw it out secret- 
ly. If the men had known of" it, they 
would have eaten it gladly, maggots and 
all. Another case shown on his inventory 
had disappeared. He still did not know 
how. The ship had been searched for it 
without trace. Much of the emergency 
stores consisted of dehydrated foods for 
which he dared not spare sufficient wa- 
ter, so that though edible they were pain- 
fully unattractive. They had been in- 
tended simply as a supplement in case 
the estimated time was overrun, and 
were not /extensive. Little in the cargo 
was edible, and that mostly small cans 
of luxuries. As a result, he had had to 
reduce the rations expected to -stretch 
meagerly over seventeen weeks. And 
even so, they would not last that long. 

The first who did go owed it neither to 
sickness nor malnutrition' but to acci- 
dent. 

IV 

EVONS, the chief engineer, main- 
tained that the only way to locate and 



correct the trouble with the laterals was 
to effect an entry into the propellent sec- 
tion of the ship. Owing to the tanks 
which backed up against the bulkhead 
separating the sections this could not be 
achieved from within the ship herself. 

It had proved impossible with the 
tools available to cut a slice out- of the 
hull ; the temperature of space and the 
conductivity of the hull- caused all their 
heat to run away and dissipate itself 
without making the least impression on 
the tough skin. The one way he could 
see of getting in was to cut away round 
the burnt-out .tubes of the port laterals. 
It was debatable whether this was worth 
while since the other laterals would still 
be unbalanced on the port side, but 
where he found opposition solidly 
against him was in the matter of using 
precious oxygen to operate his cutters. 
He had to accept that ban, but he refused 
to relinquish his plan altogether. 

“Very well,” he said, grimly. "We’re 
like rats in a trap, but Bowman and I 
aim to do more than just keep the trap 
going, and we’re going to try, even if we 
have, to cut our way into the damned 
ship'byffiand.” 

Captain Winters had okayed that ; not 
that he believed that anything useful 
would come of it, but it would keep Je- 
vons quiet, and do no one else any harm. 
So for weeks Jevons and Bowman had 
got into their spacesuits and worked 
their shifts. Oblivious after a time of the 
wheeling heavens abouLthem, they kept 
doggedly on with their sawing and filing. 
Their progress, pitifully ,slow at best, 
had grown even slower as they became 
weaker. 

Just what Bowman was attempting 
when he met his end still remained a 
mystery. He had not confided in Jevons. 
All that anyone knew about it was the 
sudden lurch of the ship and the clang of 
reverberations running up and down the 
hull. Possibly it was an accident. More 
likely he had become impatient and laid 
a small charge to blast an opening. 

For the first time for weeks ports were 
uncovered and faces looked out giddily 
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at the wheeling stars. Bowman came 
into sight. He was drifting inertly, a 
dozen yards or more outboard. His suit 
was deflated, and a large gash showed in 
the material of the left sleeve. 

The consciousness of a corpse floating 
round and round you like a minor moon 
is no improver of already lowered mo- 
rale. Push it away, and it still circles, 
though at a greater distance. Someday a 
proper ceremony for the situation would 
be invented — perhaps a small rocket 
would launch the poor remains upon 
their last, infinite voyage. Meanwhile,- 
lacking a precedent. Captain Winters de- 
cided to pay the body the decent respect 
of having it brought inboard. The re- 
frigeration plant had to be kept going to 
preserve the small remaining stocks of 
food, but several sections of it were 
empty. 

A day anji a night by the clock had 
passed since the provisional interment 
of Bowman when a modest knock came 
on the control room door. The Captain 
laid blotting-paper, carefully over his. 
latest entry in the log, and closed the 
book. 

“Come in,” he said. 

The door opened just widely enough to 
admit Alice Morgan. She slipped in, and 
shut it behind her. He was somewhat 
surprised to see her. She had kept sedu-' 
lously in the background, putting the 
few requests she had made -through the 
intermediary of her husband. He no- 
ticed the changes in hef. She was hag- 
gard now as they all were, and. her eyes 
anxious. She was also nervous. The fin- 
gers of her thin hands sought one an- 
other and interlocked themselves for 
confidence. Clearly she was having to 
push herself to raise whatever was in 
her mind. He smiled in order to encour- 
age her. 

“Come and sit down, Mrs. Morgan,” 
he invited, amiably. 

She crossed the room with a slight 
clicking from her magnetic soles, and 
took the chair he indicated. She seated 
herself uneasily, and on the forward 
edge. 



It had been sheer cruelty to bring her 
on this voyage, he reflected again. She 
had been at least a pretty little thing, 
now she was no longer that. Why 
couldn’t that fool husband of hers have 
left her in her proper setting — a nice 
quiet suburb, a gentle' routine, a life 
where she would be protected from exac- 
tion and alarm alike. It surprised him 
again that she had had the resolution and 
the stamina to survive.conditions on the 
Falcon as long as this. Fate would prob- 
ably have been kinder to her if it had 
disallowed that. He spoke to her quietly, 
for she perched rather than sat, making 
him think of a bird, ready to take off at 
any sudden movement. 

“And what can I do for you, Mrs. Mor- 
gan ?” 

A LICE’S fingers twined and inter- 
twined. She watched them doing 
it. She looked up, opened her mouth to 
speak, closed it again. 

“It isn’t very easy,” she murmured 
apologetically. 

Trying to help her, he said : 

“No need to be nervous, Mrs. Morgan. 
.Just tell me what’s on your mind. Has 
one of them been — bothering you ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, no. Captain Winters. It’s noth- 
.--ing like that at all.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“It’s — it’s the rations. Captain. I’m 
not getting enough food.” 

The kindly concern froze out of his 
face. 

“None of us is,” he told her, shortly? 

“I know,” she said, hurriedly. "I 
know, buW” 

“But what?” he inquired in a chill 
tone. 

She drew a breath. 

“There’s the man who died yesterday. 
Bowman. I thought if I could have his 
rations— ’ 

The sentence trailed away as she saw 
the expression on the Captain’s face. 

■He was not acting. He was feeling 
just as shocked, as he looked. Of all the’ 
impudent suggestions that ever had 
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come his way, none had . astounded him 
more. He gazed' dumbfounded at the 
source of the outrageous proposition. 
Her eyes met his, but, oddly, with less 
timidity than before. There was no sign 
of shame in them. 

'Tve got to have more food,” she said, 
intensely. 

Captain Winters’ anger mounted. 

"So you thought you’d just snatch a 
dead man’s share as^well as your own! 
I’d better not tell you in words just 
where I class that suggestion, young 
woman. But you can understand this : 
we share, and we share equally. What 
Bowman’s death means to us is that we 
can keep on having the same ration for a 
little longer-=-that, and only that. And 
now I think you had better go.” 

But Alice Morgan made no move to 
go. She sat there with her lips pressed 
together, her eyes a little narrowed, 
quite still save that her hands trembled. 
Even through his indignation the Cap- 
tain felt surprise, as though he had 
watched a hearth cat suddenly become a 
hunter. She said stubbornly ; 

“I haven’t asked for' any privilege un- 
til now. Captain. I wouldn’t ask you 
now if it weren’t absolutely necessary. 
But that man’s death gives us a margin 
now. And I mttsf have more food.” 

The Captain controlled himself with 
an effort. 

“Bowman’s death has not given us a 
margin, or a windfall — all it has done is 
to extend by a day or two the' chance of 
our survival. Do you think that every 
one of us doesn’t ache just as much as 
you do for more food ? In all my consid- 
erable experience of effrontery — ” 

She raised her thin hand to stop him. 
The hardness of her eyes made him won- 
der why he had ever thought her timid. 

“Captain. Look at me!” she said, in a 
harsh tone. 

He looked. Presently his expression of 
anger faded into shocked astonishment. 
A faint tinge of pink stole into her pale 
cheeks. 

“Yes,” she said. “You see, you've got 



to give me more food. My baby must 
have the chance to live.” 

The Captain continued to stare at her 
as if mesmerized. Presently he shut his 
eyes, and passed his hand over his brow. 

“God in heaven. This is terrible,” he 
murmured. 

Alice Morgan said seriously, as if she 
had already considered that very point: 

“No. It isn’t terrible — not if my baby 
lives.” He looked at her helplessly, with^ 
out speaking. She went on ; 

“It wouldn’t be robbing anyone, you 
see. Bowman doesn’t need his rations 
any more — but my baby does. It’s quite 
simple, really.” She looked questioningly 
at the Captain. He had no comment 
ready. She continued : ‘‘So you couldn’t 
call it unfair. After all, I’m two people 
now, really, aren’t I ? I need more food. 
If you- don’t let me have it you 'will be 
murdering my baby; So' you mtist . . 
must. My baby has got to live — .he’s 
got to. .” 

V 

HEN she had gone Captain Win- 
ters mopped his forehead, unlocked his 
private drawer, and took out one of his 
carefully hoarded bottles of whiskey. He 
had the self-restraint to take only a 
small pull on the drinking-tube and then 
put it back. It revived him a little, but 
his eyes were still shocked and worried. 

Would it not .have been kinder in the 
end to tell the woman that her baby had 
no chance at all of being born? That 
wo"Qld have been honest ; but he doubted 
whether the coiner of the phrase about 
honesty being the best policy had known 
a great deal about group-morale. Had 
he told her that, it would have been im- 
possible to avoid telling her why, and 
once she knew why it would have been 
impossible for her not to confide it, if 
only to her husband. And then it would 
be too late. 

The Captain opened the top 'drawer, 
and regarded the pistol within. There 
was always that. He was tempted to take 
hold of it now and use it. There wasn’t 
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much use in playing the silly game out. 
Sooner or later it would have to come to 
that, anyway. 

He frowned at it, hesitating. Then he 
put out his right hand and gave the thing 
a flip with his finger, sending it floating 
to the back of the drawer, out of sight. 
He closed the drawer. Not yet. . 

But perhaps he had better begin to 
carry it soon. So far, his authority had. 
held. There had been nothing worse 
than safety-valve grumbling. But a time 
would come when he was going to need 
the pistol either for them or for himself. 

If they should begin to suspect that 
the encouraging bulletins that he pinned 
up on the board frorn time to time were 
fakes; if they should somehow find out 
that the rescue ship which they believed 
to be hurtling through space towards 
them had not, in fact, even yet been able 
to take off from Earth — that was when, 
hell would start breaking loose. 

It might be safer if there were to be 
an accident with the radio equipment be- 
fore long. 

T aken your time, haven’t you?” 
Captain Winters asked. He spoke 
shortly because he was irritable, not be- 
cause it mattered in the least how long 
anyone took over anything now; 

The Navigating Officer made no reply.. 
His boots clicked across the floor. A key 
and an identity bracelet drifted towards 
the Captain, an inch or so above the sur- 
face of his desk. He puCout a hand to 
check them. 

“I — ” he began. Then he caught sight 
of the other’s face. ("Good God', man, 
what’s the matter with you?” 

He felt some compunction. He wanted 
Bowman’s identity bracelet for the rec- 
ord, but there had been no real need to 
send Carter for it. A man who had died 
Bowman’s death would be a piteous 
sight. That was why they had left him 
still in his spacesuit instead of undress- 
ing him. All the same, he had thought 
that Carter was tougher stuff. He 
brought out a bottle. The last bottle. 
"Better have a shot of this,” he said. 



The navigator did, and put his head 
in his hands. The Captain carefully res- 
cued the bottle from its midair drift, and 
put it away. Presently the Navigating 
Officer said, without looking up : 

“I’m sorry, sir.” 

“That's \pkay. Carter. Nasty job. 
Should have done it myself.” 

The other shuddered slightly. A min- 
ute passed in silence while he got a grip 
on himself. Then he looked up and met 
the Captain’s eyes. 

“It — it wasn’t just that, sir.” 

The Captain looked puzzled. 

“How dp you mean?” he asked. 

The Officer’s lips trembled. He did not 
form his words properly, and he stam- 
mered. 

“Pull yourself together. What are you 
trying to say?” The Captain spoke 
sharply to stiffen hinii 

Carter jerked his head slightly. His 
lips stopped trembling. 

, “He — he — ” he floundered; then he 
tried again, in a rush. “He — hasn’t any 
legs, sir.” 

“Who ? What is this ? You mean Bow- 
man hasn’t any legs ?” ' 

“Y-yes, sir.” 

“Nonsense, man. I was there when he 
was brought in. So were you. He had 
legs, all-right.” 

“Yes, sir. He did have legs then — but 
he hasn’t now!” 

The Captain sat yery still. For some 
seconds/ there was no sound in the con- 
trol-roorh but the clicking of the chro- 
nometer. Then he spoke with difficulty, 
getting no further than two words : 

“You mean—?” 

“What else could it be, sir?” 

‘‘God in heaven!” gasped the Captain. 
He sat staring with eyes that had 
taken on the horror that lay in the other 
man’s. . . . 

npWO MEN moved silently, with socks 
over their magnetic soles. They 
stopped opposite the door of one of the 
refrigeration compartments. One of 
them produced a slender key. He slipped 
it into the lock, felt delicately with it 
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among the wards, for a moment, and 
then turned it with a click. As the door 
swung open a pistol fired twice from 
within the refrigerator. The man who 
was pulling the door sagged at the knees, 
and hung in mid-air. 

The other man still was ' behind the 
half-opened door. He snatched a pistol 
from his pocket and slid it swiftly round’ 
the corner of the door, pointing into the 
refrigerator. He pulled the trigger 
twice. 

A figure in a spacesuit launched itself 
.out of the refrigerator, sailing uncan- 
nily across the room. The other man shot 
at it as it swept past him. ,The space- 
suited figure collided with the opposite 
wall, recoiled slightly, and hung there. 
Before it could turn and use the pistol in 
its hand, the other man fired again. The 
figure' jerked, and floated back against 
the wall. The man kept his pistol 
trained, but the spacesuit swayed there, 
flaccid and inert. 

The door by which the men had en- 
tered opened with a' sudden clang. The 
Navigating Officer .on the threshold did 
not hesitate. He fired slightly after the 
other, but he kept on firing. . . . 

When, his pistol was empty the man 
in front of him swayed queerly, an- 
chored by his boots ; there was no other 
movement in him. 

The Navigating Officer put out a hand 
and steadied himself by the doorframe. 
Then, slowly and painfully, he made his 
way across to the figure in the spacesuit. 
There were gashes in the suit. He man- 
aged to unlock the helmet -and pull it 
away. 

The Captain’s face looked somewhat 
grayer than undernourishment had 
made it. His‘ eyes opened slowly. He 
said in a whisper : 

“Your job now. Carter. Good luck!” 

The Navigating Officer tried to an- 
swer, but there were no words, only a 
bubbling of blood in his throat. His 
hands relaxed. There was a dark stain 
still spreading on his uniform. Presently 
his body hung listlessly swaying beside 
his Captain’s. 



T FIGURED they were going to last a 

lot longer than this,” said the small 
man with the sandy mustache. 

The man with the' drawl looked at him 
steadily. 

"Oh, you did, did you? And do you 
reckon your figuring’s reliable?” 

The smaller man shifted awkwardly. 
He ran the tip of his tongue along his 
lips. 

“Well, there was Bowman. Then .those 
four. Then the two that died. "That’s 
seven.” 

“Sure. That’s seven. Well?” inquired 
the big man softly. He was not as big as 
he had been, but he still had a large 
frame. Under. his intent regard the ema- 
ciated small man seemed to shriVel a lit- 
tle more. 

"Er — ^nothing. Maybe- my figuring 
was kind of hopeful,” he said. 

“Maybe. My advice to you is to quit 
figuring and keep on hoping. 'Huh?” 

The small man wilted. “Er — ^yes. I 
guess so.” 

The big man looked round the living- 
room, counting heads. 

“Okay. Let’s start,” he said. 

A silence fell on the rest. They gazed 
at him with uneasy fascination. They 
fidgeted. One or two nibbled at their fin- 
ger nails. The big man leaned forward. 
He put a space-helmet, inverted, on the 
table. In his customary leisurely fash- 
ion he said; 

“We shall draw for it. Each of us will 
take a paper and hold it up unopened 
until I give the word. Unopened. Got 
that?” 

They nodded. Every eye was fixed in- 
tently upon his face. 

"Good! Now one of those pieces of 
paper in the helmet is marked with a 
cross; Ray, I want you to count the 
pieces there and make sure -that there 
are. nine — ” 

“Eight!” said Alice Morgan’s voice, 
sharply. 

All the heads turned towards her as 
if pulled by strings. The faces looked 
startled, as though the owners might 
have heard a turtle-dove roar. Alice sat 
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embarrassed under the combined gaze, 
but she held herself steady and her 
mouth, was set in a straight line.- The 
man in charge .of the proceedings stud- 
ied her. 

"Well, well,” he drawled.^ "So you 
don’t want to take a hand in' our little 
game!” 

“No,” said Alice. 

“You’ve shared equally with us so far 
— but now we have reached this regret- 
table stage you don’t want to?” 

"No,” agreed Alice again. 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“You are appealing to our chivalry, 
perhaps?” 

“No,” said Alice once more. "I’m de- 
nying the equity of what you call your 
game. The one who draws the cross dies 
— ^isn’t that the plan?” 

"Pro bono publico,”. said the big man. 
“Deplorable, of course, but unfortunate- 
ly necessary.” 

“But if I draw it, two must die. Do 
you call that equitable?” Alice asked. 

The group looked taken aback. Alice 
waited. 

The big man fumbled it. For once he 
was at a loss. 

"Well,” said Alice, “isn’t that so?” 

One of the others broke the silence to 
observe: “The question of the exact 
stage when the personality, the soul of 
the individual, takes form is still highly 
debatable. Some have held that until 
there is separate existence — ” 

T he drawling voice of the big man 
cut him short. "I think we can leave 
that point to the theologians, Sam. This 
is more in the Wisdom of Solomon class. 
The point would seem to be that Mrs. 
Morgan claims exemption on account of 
her condition.” 

"My baby has a right to live,” Alice 
said doggedly. 

^ “We all have a right to live. We all 
want to live,” someone put in. 

"Why should you — ?” another began ; 
but the drawling voice dominated again : 
“Very well.'gentlemen. Let us be for- 
mal. Let us be democratic. We will vote 



on it. The question is put: do you con- 
sider Mrs. Morga.n’s claim to be valid — ; 
or should she take her chance with the 
rest of us? Those in — ” 

"Just a-miniite,” said Alice, in a firmer 
voice than any of them had heard her 
use. "Before you start voting/ .on that 
you’d better, listen to me a bit.” She 
looked round, making sure she had the 
attention of all of them. She had ; and 
their astonishment as well. 

“Now the first thing is that I am a lot 
more important than any of you,” she 
told them simply. “No, you needn’t 
smile. I am — and I’ll tell you why. 
“Before the radio'broke down-r-” 
“Before the Captain wrecked it, you 
mean,” someone corrected her. 

“Well, before it became useless,” .she 
compromised, “Captain Winters was in 
regular touch with home. He gave them 
news of us. The news that the Press 
wanted most was about me. Women, 
particularly women in unusual situa- 
tions, are always news. He told me I 
was in the headlines: GIRL- WIFE IN 
DOOM ROCKET, WOMAN’S SPACE- 
WRECK ORDEAL, that sort of thing. 
And if you haven’t forgotten, how news- 
papers look, you can imagine the leads, 
too: ‘Trapped in their living space- 
tomb, a girl and fifteen men now wheel 
helplessly around the planet mars .’ 
“All of you are just men — hulks, like 
the ship. I am a woman, therefore my 
position is romantic, so 'I am young, 
glamorous, beautiful . . .’’.Her thin face 
showed for a moment the trace of a wry 
smile. “I am a heroine .” 

She paused, letting the idea sink in. 
Then she went on : 

“I was a heroine even before Captain 
Winters told them that I was pregnant. 
But after that I became a phenomenon. 
There were demands for interviews. I 
wrote one, and Captain Winters trans- 
mitted it for me. There have been, in- 
terviews with my parents and ,my 
friends, anyone who knevir me. And now 
an enormous number of people know a 
great deal about me. They are intensely 
interested in me. They are even more 
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interested in my baby — which is likely 
to be the, first baby ever born in a space- 
ship. 

‘‘Now do you begin to see? You haye 
a fine tale ready. Bowman, my husband, 
Captain Winters and the rest were hero- 
ically struggling to repair the port later- 
als. There was an explosion. It blew 
them all away out into space. 

“You may get away with that. But if 
there is no trace of me and my baby — or 
of our bodies — then what are you going 
to say? How will you explain that?” 

She looked round the faces' again. 

“Well, what are you going to say? 
That I, too, was 'outside repairing the 
port laterals ? That 1, committed suicide 
by shooting myself out into space with a 
rocket ? 

“’Just think it over. The whole world’s 
press is wanting to know about me — 
with all the details'. It’ll have to be a 
mighty good story to stand up to that. 
And if it doesn’t stand up — well, the res- 
cue won’t have done you much good. 

“You’ll not have a £hance in hell. 
You'll hang, or you’ll fry, every one of 
you — unless it happens they lynch you 
first. .” 

There was silence in the room as she 
finished speaking. Most ,,of the faces 
showed the astonishment of men fero- 
ciously attacked by a Pekinese, and at a 
loss for suitable comment. 

The big man sat sunk in reflection for 
a- minute or more. Then he looked up, 
rubbing the stubble on his sharp-boned 
chin thoughtfully. He glanced round 
the others and then let his eyes rest on 
AMce. For a moment there was a twitch 
at the corner of his mouth. _ 

“Madam,” he drawled, “you are prob- 
ably a great loss to the legal profes- 
sion.” He turned away. “We shall have 
to reconsider this matter before our next 
meeting. But, for the present, Ray, eight 
pieces of paper as the lady said. .” 

VI 

B T’S HER !” said the Second, over the 
Skipper’s shoulder. 



The Skipper moved irritably. “Of 
course it’s her. What else’d you expect 
to find whirling through space like 
a sozzled owl?” He studied the screen 
for a moment. “Not a sign. Every port 
covered.” ^ 

“Do you think there’s a chance,- Skip- 
per?” 

“What, after all this time! No, Tom- 
my, not a ghost of it. We’re — just the 
morticians, I guess.” 

“How’ll we get aboard her. Skip?” 

The Skipper watched the gyrations of 
the Falcon with a calculating eye. 

.“Well, there aren’t any rules, lout I 
reckon if we can get a cable on her we 
might be able to play her gently, like a 
big fish. It’ll be tricky, though.” 

Tricky it was. Five times the magnet 
projected from the rescue ship failed 
to make contact. The sixth attempt was 
better judged. When the magnet drifted 
close to the Falcon the^ current was 
switched on for a moment.. It changed 
course, and floated nearer, to the ship. 
When it was almost in contact the 
switch went over again. It darted for- 
ward, and glued itself limpet-like to the 
hull. ■ 

Then followed the long game of play- 
ing the Falcon; of keeping tension on 
the cable between the two ships, but not 
too much tension, and of holding the res- 
cue ship from being herself thrown into 
a roll by the pull. Three times the cable 
parted, but at last, after weary hours 
of- adroit maneuver by the rescue ship 
the derelict’s motion had been reduced 
to a slow twist. There was still no trace 
of life aboard. The rescue ship closed 
a little. 

The Captain, the Third Officer and the 
doctor fastened on their spacesuits and 
went outboard. They made their way 
forward to the winch. The Captain 
looped a short length of line- over^^the 
cable, and fastened both ends of it to his 
belt. He laid hold of the cable with both 
hands, and with a heave sent himself 
skimming into space. The others fol- 
lowed him along the guiding cable. 

They gathered beside the Falcon’s en- 
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trance port. The Third Officer took a 
crank from his satchel. He inserted it 
in an opening, and began to turn until 
he was satisfied that the inner door of 
the airlock was closed. When .it would 
turn no more, he withdrew it, and fitted 
it into the next opening: that should set 
the motors pumping air out of the lock 
— if there were air, and if there were 
still current .to work the motors. The 
Captain held a microphone against the 
hull, and listened. He caught a hum- 
ming. 

“Okay. They’re running," he said. 

He waited until the humming stopped. 
“Right. Open her up,” he directed. 
The Third Officer inserted his crank 
again, and. wound it. The main port 
opened inwards, leaving a dark gap in 
the shining hull. The three looked at the 
opening somberly for some seconds. 
With a grim quietness the Captain’s 
voice said:. “Well. - Here we go!" 

'T'HEY moved carefully and slowly into 
the blackness, listening. ^ 

The Third Officer’s voice murmured: 

“The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills . . 
Presently the Captain’s voice asked: 
“How-’s the air, Doc?” 

The doctor looked at his gauges. 

“It’s okay,” he said, in some surprise. 
“Pressure’s about six ounces down, 
that’s all.” He began to unfasten his hel- 
met. The others copied him. The Cap- 
tain made a face as he took his off. 

“The place stinks,” he said, uneasily. 
“Let’s — get on with it.’l 
, He led the way towards the lounge. 
They entered it apprehensively. 

The scene was uncanny and bewilder- 
ing. Though the gyrations of the Falcon 
had been reduced, every loose object in 
her continued to circle until it met a 
solid obstruction and bounced off it upon 
a new course. 'The result was a medley 
of wayward items churning slowly 
hither and thithert 

"Nobody here, anyway,” said the Cap- 
tain, practically. “Doc, do you think — ?” 
He broke off at the sight of the doc- 
tor’s strange expression. He followed 



the line of the other’s gaze. The doctor 
was looking at the drifting flotsam of 
the place. Among the flow of books, 
cans, playing-cards, boots and miscel- 
laneous rubbish, his attention was rivet- 
ed upon a bone. It was large and clean 
and had been cracked open. 

The Captain nudged him. “What’s the 
matter. Doc?” 

The doctor turned unseeing eyes upon 
him_for a moment, and then looked back 
at the drifting bone. 

“That — ” he said in an unsteady voice 
— “that. Skipper, is a human femur.” 

In the long moment that' followed 
while they stared at the grisly relic the 
silence which had lain over the Falcon 
was broken. The sound of a voice rose, 
thin, uncertain, but perfectly clear. The 
three looked incredulously at one an- 
. other as they listened : 

**Rock-a~bye baby 
On the tree top. 

When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock 

Alice sat on the side of her bunk, 
swaying a little, and holding her baby 
to her. It smiled, and reached up one 
miniature hand to pat her cheek as she 
sang : 

. When the bough breaks 

The cradle will fall. 

Down will — ” 

Her song-cut off suddenly at the click 
of the opening door. For a moment she 
stared as blankly at the three figures in 
the opening as they at her. Her face 
was a mask with harsh lines drawn 
from the points- where the skin was 
stretched tightly over prominent bones. 
Then a trace of expression came over 
it. Her eyes brightened. Her lips 
curved in a travesty of a smile. 

She loosed her arms from about the 
baby, and it- hung there in mid-air, 
chuckling a little to itselL She slid her 
right hand under the pillow of the bunk 
and drew it ouf again, holding a pistol. 

The black shape of the pistol looked 
enormous in her transparently thin 
hand as she pointed it at the men who 
stood transfixed in the doorway. 

“Look, baby,” she said. “Look there. 
Food. Lovely food ...” 
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V^ANE COBURN knew in the instant 
of awakening what had happened 
to him. Horror held his body in nerve- 
quivering rigidity — and thus prolonged 
his life. 

He felt the small circular patches, of 
numbness on his body and legs — eleven 
of them. His olfactory nerves writhed 
at the alien distinctively evil stench 
of the sbedico. He felt the sbedico’s 



weight, four or five grams of deadli- 
ness, the unhurried motions of its ten 
pointed legs on his thigh. He even heard 
the dry, rustling movements of its ar- 
mored joints. 

And he knew that at the slightest 
movement its kiHer-fahg would flash, 
that after three minutes of agonized 
convulsions he would die.’ 

But already he was' worse than dead. 
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a story of Venus by EHiii EENNEE 



It was only because he expected it that 
he felt numbness spread through a 
twelfth area above his left knee. There 
was no pain as the sbedico’s ovipositor 
jabbed deep into his flesh to release an- 
other cluster of eggs; for the anesthetic 
needled under his skin by the hair-thin 
hollow spear was extremely effective. 

This stealth was one reason why the 
sbedico was the most feared and hated 



\:reature on all Venus. An unwar y vic- 
tim could become a living incubator for 
the creature’s foul maggots without 
realizing what had happened. 

Dane Coburn knew, but still in a 
dazed, shocked way that carried no 
sense of. reality, that a sbedico had got 
into his sealed, insect-proof house. It 
was impossible. Here on Island Niner 
teen there were no sbedicos'. 
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Down on the marsh-drowned swamp- 
islands nearer the equator, yes. Even on 
the mainland, near .the Cylinder where 
a force-field held open a single window 
^ to clear' sky through which the space- 
ships landed, yes. But Island Nineteen 
was isolated by league after league of 
mist-pressed ocean. 

Yet a sbedico had reached Island 
Nineteen — and had invaded his insect- 
proof house — and had killed him. 

The sbedico was satisfied with the 
twelve clutches of eggs deposited in this 
mass of warm rich living flesh. Slowly 
it cra\yled down Dane’s leg, off his foot, 
then out to crouch, quiescent but still 
deadly on top of the blanket. It was 
impossible. But it was and Dane fought 
down gibbering abject terror. 

Gradually, his emotions still numbed, 
he understood his choice. He could die 
quickly — or slowly. And the first was 
better. 

He would reach down, grab before 
the lightning-quick sbedico could jump, 
take its bite but crush the nightmare 
between his fingers before its poison 
stopped his heart. 

Now. Now! Not a muscle moved. 

Dane Coburn had waited too long. 
The anaesthetic frorn the sbedico’s ovi- 
positor had diffused through his nervous 
system. • For the next two hours he 
would be paralyzed. 

T he inner door of the vestibule 
flung open. The overhead light tubes 
flared into full brilliance. 

Dane’s head refused to move. He 
could not even blink. But he did manage 
to roll his eyeballs. 

The man in the doorway was swamp- 
suited and hooded and alert. One hand 
held a pest-gun while the other grasped, 
a Bristol. He raised the pest^gun, took 
careful aim as he stepped forward. 

Dane wanted to sob then, openly and 
unashamed. Rescue had come — too late. 
But tears would not form in his eyes 
and his respiration remained slow and 
■' steady. Only his brain wept. 

The sbedico leaped at the newcomer. 



The pest-gun spat sibilantly. Its gas- 
driven cone of spray caught the crea- 
*ture in mid-leap, drove it backwards 
and to the floor. 

The -stranger narrowed the cone, 
fired again before the sbedico could re- 
cover. 

The quick-hardening plastic compo- 
nent of the spray, effective even when 
the poison was useless, grew sticky. It 
'held the monster’s second leap to a few 
short inches. 

The stranger closed in, still wary. 
The shell of the sbedico made a brittle 
sound and its soft inner parts squished 
as he brought a woven metal boot down 
hard. He kept stamping until nothing 
remained but a greasy purple splotch. 

He turned away at last, closed the 
vestibule door, loosened his hood. 

Only paralysis kept Dane from gasp- 
ing. The man was Barton Eveleth. Eve- 
leth should be under guard back in Toe- 
hold City, awaiting disposition for the 
murder of Venusian humanoids! 

“It’s me,” he said. "And I’m glad my 
little pet didn’t give you' the quick 
finish:” He chuckled and Dane could' not 
even wince. 

“Those eggs will hatch in a couple of 
hours, about the time .the anaesthesia 
wears off. You have no idea — yet — how 
much it will hurt. You may, if you have 
a strong will, be able to keep your hands 
away from those places for awhile. But 
finally you’ll scratch or rub. 

"You know what wBl happen then?” 

Dane knevy. Every Earthman who 
came out to Venus heard tales of the 
devilish sbedicos. But Eveleth gained a 
sadistic satisfaction from putting it 
into words. 

“You’ll disturb the maggots. One will 
retract the biting mandible i{’s been 
using on your liying flesh and push 
out its poison stinger. You’ll writhe and 
you’ll scream but not long. 

"After you’re dead the maggots will 
keep on gnawing and growing. At last 
they’ll have enough, bite out through 
your skin and become adult sbedicos." 

He scanned Dane’s face, scowling in 
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disappointment when no signs of panic 
or pleadings for mercy were visible. He 
could not see Dane’s thoughts. 

"I’d make it even worse for you if I 
knew how, you dirty sloolie!” 

He twisted Dane’s head on the pillow. 
"Here. You’ll want to see this.” 

He opened the cabinet of the micro- 
wave transceiver'' and unplugged the 
power tube. He held it shoulder high, 
then deliberately opened his fingers and 
let the delicate mechanism shatter on 
the floor. “There, stoolie. .You won’t 
make trouble for me again.” 

A thought burned through Dane’s 
mind. Eveleth had forgotten. There was 
another power tube in the standard 
spare parts kit. If only- — 

“Pretty soon I’m going.,out and finish 
what I started before. I’m going around 
this island, grab everything I want, and 
show those damned skinny jungle-run- 
ning Venusites who’s boss. • If they 
won’t trade when we're nice to them, 
okay, we’ll get tough. 

“When I show up back in the City 
with a couple of hundred pounds of plat- 
inum and a sackful of Venus crystals 
they’ll call me a hero instead of a rhur- 
derer. There’s lots of fellows sick of this 
pussy-footing policy already. This going 
easy with those dumb sayages is all 
hogwash. They don’t "even have weapons. 

"And when the sbedicos in your body 
hatch and start spreading they’ll fix 
any Venusites I miss. It ought to go 
fast because there ain’t been no sbedicos 
on this island and the Venusites won’t 
be looking out for, ’em. That’s why I 
-trapped, one and brought it along.” 

D ane had only one weapon in his 
outpost station, a small hand-Brls- 
tol. Going as nearly weaponless as pos- 
sible had been part of his mission. Eve- 
leth found it, removed the cover and 
with a screwdriver broke the brittle 
little igniter coil. 

* “So you won’t get ideas about follow- 
ing me,” he explained, “And so if you 
want to bump yourself off you’ll have 
to do it some harder way.” 



Dane stared, hating Eveleth with 
bitter vehemence but unable to move. 

“So long, stoolie.” 

He turned toward the door. Then he 
came back again,' smirking, and walked 
directly to the spare parts kit. 

“Thought I’d forgotten, eh?” he 
chuckled. “No. Just wanted to let you 
get your hopes up a bit. But it wouldn’t 
have helped. All the doctors on . Earth 
and Venus couldn’t get those maggots 
out and still keep you alive. 

“But here. Catch it if you want it!” 

He threw the spare power tube. Dane 
watched it pass within easy reach of one 
who was not paralyzed and shatter 
against the wall. Shards of glass fell on 
his face. 

Eveleth laughed, snugged down his 
hood and 'went out. Deliberately he left 
both inner and outer vestibule doors 
wide open and the- hot' humid stench- 
filled air surged in. 

The proto-insects — the stingers and 
biters and bloodsuckers, all the myriad 
vicious flying creatures with which this 
overburdened planet abounded — came 
too. They circled and swarmed, buzzing 
in many tones. 

But they did not alight and Dane 
soon realized why. They sensed the 
taint of sbedico about him and that 
stench was a warning and a terror to 
every other life-form of Venus. 

Even the humanoid Venusites, who 
faced the huge jungle beasts unarmed 
and lightly clothed, were afraid of 
sbedicos and would not live in any area 
where the fiendish creatures were found. 

For awhile Dane Coburn’s brain tee- 
tered precariously between despair and 
madness. But then the drug in his sys- 
tem sent him off gradually into semi- 
consciousness. 

Dane had come out to Venus five 
years before as a member of a very 
tentative new profession, one that had 
had so little success that in Toehold 
City it had become an unfunny joke. He 
was an alien psychologist. 

The early exploratory rockets had 
found a planet potentially rich but pre- 
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senting almost unsurmountable diffl- 
iulties. Climate, geography, the .fierce 
magnetic storms, the miles-thick enve- 
lope of mist and fog, all conspired 
against Earthmen. But worst of all 
were the Venusian life-forms. 

Everywhere on the planet life fibur- 
ished with explosive fecundity and ap- 
palling deadliness. At the sea-edges sea- 
weeds and fungoids mingled in decay- 
ing living gas-bubbling slime. Beyond 
the slime great sea monsters lived and 
battled and were sometimes killed by 
tiny fish of incredible virulence. The air 
Was the kingdom of the proto-insects 
and the fiying reptiles. 

The land surface— from Man’s point 
of view the most important — was even 
worse. Plant life rioted and struggled 
in jungles, killing and being killed, play- 
' ing host and vector to deadly unclassi- 
fied bactMiaTMost^lanfs, ca'sualtiertad^ 
proved, were poisonous. The animals 
were either poison-carriers or vicious 
killers of tremendous strength. 

Only the humanoid Venusites offered 
a contradiction to the law of he deadly 
or perish. They neither killed nor were 
killed although they wore no protective 
armor, carried no weapons. 

But they were aloof, so aloof that 
little had been learned about them. They 
moved like ghosts through the jungles, 
so unobtrusive as to seem insubstantial. 
They were there but no Earthman 
knew in what numbers. 

Earthmen had heard them speak oc- 
casionally but never enough to learn 
their language. And the Venusites had 
shown not the slightest desire for the 
flashy trade goods and mechanical 
^dgets brought across space from 
Earth. There was no record of a single 
hostile act, no record of a friendly act 
either. They remained strictly aloof.. 

The men from Earth were unable to 
classify these indigenous humanoids. 
Savages of low intelligence? Perhaps, 
although they did maintain mysterious 
underground dwellings in which they 
made free use of precious metals. They 
had no mechanical civilization. 



But they did not need one. Somehow, 
in a manner that aroused in Earthmen 
a subconscious jealousy, they had come 
to terms with their brutal hostile envi- 
ronment, could ’ wander, unmolested 
through their jungles while Earthmen 
remained prisoners of their own me- 
chanical protective devices. 

The men from. Earth were nervous 
about them for there was an uneasy 
awareness that came to most Earthmen 
whenever a Venusite was near, a feel- 
ing of being watched, a prickling sen- 
sation of the scalp. And Toehold City 
had been aptly named. The colonists 
faced alien .conditions and unknown 
dangers and if the Venusites .were to 
become actively hostile their position 
could become completely untenable. 

S O the Control Board had. decreed a 
policy of utmost caution. 

But that' was not enough. Without the 
friendship and cooperation of the Ve- 
nusites, without their intimate knowl- 
edge of their native planet, the develop- 
ment of Venus would be a task of cen- 
turies if it could be accomplished at all. 

Dane Coburn had undergone preparar 
tion consisting mostly of training in 
extreme receptivity and a process sim- 
ilar to psychoanalysis intended to re- 
duce innate prejudices and make him 
^conscious of the residue in order’ to dis- 
count it. It was his mission to learn how 
and what the Venusites thought, to es- 
tablish contact. 

An outpost station liad been allotted 
him on Island Nineteen and except for 
infrequent visits to' the Cylinder he had 
spent most of his time there alone, 
Aloneness was necessary for Venusites 
were seldom seen near the more heavily 
manned stations. J 

Time after time during the first year 
he had put on his swamp-suit and hood, 
bolstered his Bristol, and spent hours 
tramping and blasting his way through 
the deadly jungles without seeing a 
single Venusite. However he had been 
a/ware of them in that strange way that 
without his specialized training would 
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have been almost unendurable. 

During the second year he had begun 
to see them- and had been pleasantly 
surprised at the humanness of their ap- 
pearance. He had tried leaving gifts for 
them bu^t always on coming back later 
he had found them untouched. He had 
tried following any Venusite he saw, 
being careful not to crowd or alarm 
them. At first they vanished in a most 
disconcerting manner but later a few 
had allowed him to follow them. 

Those had been amazing trips. Dane 
was always sharply aware of the jungle 
perils, of the fact that without his suit 
and hood he would^not last an hour. But 
the slender quiet meek-looking Venus- 
ites were lords of the jungle and most 
vicious monsters — creatures whose wild 
.attacks Dane sometimes had difficulty 
stopping even with his' deadly little 
Bristol — fled or stood' aside for them. 

He lost entirely any superior notion 
that the Venusites were unintelligent 
savages. He came to admire and respect 
them for their wonderful adaptation to 
their environment — and to fear them 
for their unknown potentialities. 

At last he- had actually spoken to two 
Venusites and had been answered! True 
the conversation had been limited to an 
exchange of names. One, an elderly 
male, had called himself Dvar. 

The other, a young girl with a slender 
graceful figure attractive even by Earth 
standards, ' was named Mzlu. Dvar’s 
wife? Daughter? Friend? Dane' had as 
yet obtained no clear idea of their social 
and family relationships. 

Slowly he began to regard them not 
as alien creatures but as people. There 
were differences but there were also 
too many similarities for mere chance. 
Somewhere in the dimness of time there 
must have been a common ancestry. 

Then gradually he had become aware 
that the Venusites seemed to know his 
plans and what he was thinking. 

There was only one conclusion and it 
rocked him back on his heels, filled him 
with dismay and hostile reactions, with' 
suspicion and an emotional conviction 



that his mental privacy and his very 
individuality — which should be utterly 
inviolate — were being invaded. He had 
a hard time fighting down those feelings 
and without his specialized preparation 
he could never have done it. 

Gradually he accepted the idea but 
not without mental turmoil, not without 
developing a , frustrating feeling of 
being on the very brink of a great dis-' 
coveuy without being able to reach it. 

Then Barton Eveleth and two com- 
panions had come to Island Nineteen 
on a minerals prospecting trip, violat- 
ing the usual standards of conduct by 
sneaking in ■w'ithout letting him know. 

Dvar and Mzlu had appeared at the 
edge of Dane’s station clearing.'- Their 
spoken words had been sheer gibberish 
but their gestures had been' explicit and 
their facial expressions had lost their 
usual placidity. For Dane the watched 
feeling had been dreadfully intense. 

They had led him through the jungle 
and he had found the three Earthmen» 
pawing greedily through the ruins of 
a Venusite underground dwelling that 
had been broken open and wrecked with 
heavy Bristol fire. The faint greenish 
fog of a poison spray still hung in the 
air and with a shock that had made him 
retch Dane had seen several Venusite 
corpses in the ruins. , 

Through blind rage his mind had 
continued to function logically. His 
hand-Bristol was no match for the 
weapons of Eveleth’s men. So he had 
caught a film of evidence with his in- 
fra-red camera and then run himself to 
exhaustion getting back to his station. 

A break in the static had put him 
through to Toehold City with unusual 
promptness. Central had considered the 
case serious enough to dispatch two 
helicopters even in the face of a gather- 
ing magnetic storm that might disrupt 
their guide beam. 

The shooting had started before Eve- 
leth realized he had more than Dane to 
contend with and the fight of Earthman 
against-Earthmah had been nasty. Eve- 
leth’s two companions had been killed 
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and Eveleth himself captured. He had 
been taken back to the Cylinder, bra- 
zenly protesting that the Venusites 
were not human and therefore he had 
done nothing punishable. 

He had been placed under restraint — 
but legalistic minds on the Control 
Board had caused one delay after an- 
other. It was, after all, a situation with- 
out precedent, with no laws to cover it. 

G radually Dane recovered con- 
trol of his mind though not of his 
body. His life was nearly done. The 
thought of death was nothing new or 
strange. Every Earthman on Venus 
faced death every day. Even the near- 
ness of it he could accept with resigna- 
' tion. But the manner of it — 

After a while the paralysis would 
wear off. And he would not let his body 
become a breeding-carrion for sbedicos. 

Poison? As useless as. plunging a 
knife into his own heart. Not even cya- 
nide would- have the slightest effect on 
the sbedico larvae. They would merely 
continue to feed on his dead flesh until 
they were ready to emerge. 

His body would have to be totally 
destroyed. And with his hand-Bristol 
out of commission there was no way he 
could do it. He had no stocks of' com- 
bustibles or explosives. 

But perhaps the Venusites — 

His thoughts veered away- from his 
own fate. Eveleth was a'killer and Dane 
had never detected in the Venusites the 
slightest trace of warlike preparation. 
They would stand no chance. 

Any who escaped the renegade would 
still not be safe. Island Nineteen 
abounded in animal life and where 
flesh was available sbedicos could multi- 
ply at a rate almost impossible to be- 
lieve. Within three or four days the fe- 
cund deadly creatures would overrun 
the entire island. 

Even through the bleak bitterness 
of his own despair Dane Coburn felt 
shame — shame that his own race had 
produced a two-legged sbedico like Bart^ 
on Eveleth. 



He screamed aloud as the paralysis 
and anaesthesia ended abruptly. Eve- 
leth would’have enjoyed- that scream. 

Twelve spots on his body were afire 
and he, could feel strange stirrings. 

Twelve clusters— perhaps fifty eggs 
to a cluster — six hundred sbedico mag- 
gots. It took all his powers of will to 
keep from clawing and pounding and 
pummeling and scratching at -the burn- 
ing spots. But Eveleth rnust not have a 
total victory. 

He left his cot and with slow, careful 
movements put on a shirt and pants. 
Then he started toward his swamp suit 
hanging in the vestibule. 

But he stopped. The pressure and 
rubbing of the heavy suit might dis- 
turb one of the maggots. 

And that must not happen — not yet. 

He laughed m^irthlessly, near hysteria. 
A few hours earlier he would never 
have considered setting foot outside 
without his suit and hood. Now it made 
no difference. 

He knew — he had planned during the 
period of paralysis — what he had to do. 
Even if he could track -Eveleth through 
the tangled mist-shrouded juiigle the 
renegade would kill him without hes- 
itation — ^but without destroying his 
body and the malignant little creatures 
developing within it. 

' He knew his last hours would be eter- 
nities of agony, of a nearly hopeless 
search through the jungle, of a dread- 
ful effort to keep himself from, disturb- 
ing the maggots and dying too- soon. 
But it had to be done. He could not let 
himself accept the drugged stupor pass- 
ing painlessly into death that was all 
his 'medicine chest had to offer. The 
Venusites had to be warned. 

He went out into the yellow-grey 
Venusian midmorning, and habit made 
him carefully close both doors as though 
he would soon return. He laughed when 
he realized what he had done. 

Dane was in the jungle. For the first 
time he breathed the heavy, humid air 
directly Instead of through a hood filter. 
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The mingled smells — the musty reek of 
plant decay and the more acrid stench 
of rotting flesh, the overpowering aro- 
matics some of the plants used to repel 
proto-insects and the subtle, uncannily 
nostalgic perfumes of drab little flowers 
— made him choke and gasp. 

There were leaves rough as sand- 
paper to his bare hands, leaves smooth 
and polished, leaves sticky with viscid 
secretions. Tough rubbery vines and 
iron-hard tree trunks, massive solid- 
looking fungi that crumbled to dust and 
slime at a touch. Sounds — sounds he 
could not identify. 

Water condensing from the eternal 
mist' mingled with the sweat trickling 
down his collar. But he had to concen- 
trate on seeing that no solid branch or 
object should bump %gainst any of the 
twelve burning- throbbing areas where 
sbedico maggots burrowed in his living 
flesh. The jungle was close, tangled, dif- 
ficult to penetrate and now he had no 
hand-Bristol with which to blast a path. 

At first he instinctively ducked and 
batted at the proto-insects swarming 
around him. Some of them, Earthmen 
had discovered, carried diseases. But 
none touched ‘him. Around him clung 
the distinctive sbedico aura. 

He kept moving — moving^ — moving — 
lost without his radio bleeper to guide 
him back to his station but not caring, 
kept going by hopeless determination. 

Three eyes set in a close-spaced tri- 
angle glared amber from a dark thicket 
of spike-bushes. Dane stopped short. 
He knew those creatures. Twice the 
weight of a man — six legs — shaped like 
a heroin, addict’s hallucinations — stu- 
pid and ferocious and, with multiple 
semi-independent brains strung along 
a double spinal column, hard to stop 
even with a Bristol. 

Now he was unarmed. 

The thing crouched — and just then 
the wind veered. 

The thing gave a shrill keening whine 
that even on this alien planet denoted 
terror. Then it was gone. 

Dane started laughing and could not' 



stop and the laughter swelled and burst 
and became an hysterical titter. He was 
as safe in the jungle as any Venusite. 
Because he was walking death. 
Abruptly his hysteria ended. 

What if the Vemisites too were afraid 
of him? They could so easily avoid him 
if they wanted to. Would they ? 

A fter awhile the first bad spasm 
started in his left hip, spread down 
his leg and up his side. It Was fire, it 
was the agony of gnawing and tearing, 
it was a swelling and stretching, it 
was a sharpening sting like spilled hy- 
drofluoric acid. It was the ultimate hor- 
ror of something malignantly alive in- 
side his own body. 

He caught a branch in one hand and 
a vine in the other — ^the only way he 
could keep himself from clawing at the 
focus of the pain. 

A picture formed in his mind — of his 
body, dead, surrounded , by a narrow 
ring where the plants had ceased to 
grow, shunned by the carrion-eaters, 
immune to bacteria and the explosive- 
growing fungi. He saw the sbedieos bit- 
ing their way out through his shriveled 
skin, crawling o'ut to kill and breed. 

When the spasm ended, shivering de- 
spite the heat, weak and nauseated, 
Dane Coburn staggered blindly on. 

The following hours were a horror of 
fatigue arid growing despair and agony- 
spasms. Once he dropped to his knees 
and drank foul-tasting water from a 
stagnant pool, ignoring chances of poi- 
soning or taking in spores that would 
sprout into fungi in his stomach. Those 
things no longer mattered. 

He felt another spasm beginning — he 
had lost count of the number — and then 
suddenly he had the sensation of being 
watched. ' 

It was familiar but still — even now — 
some ancient, atavistic impulse made the 
hairs on his neck prickle. Its basis in 
eerie ancestral fears had been lost to 
logic but preserved in instinct. 

'It meant a Venusite was near. 

The gargling noise in his. throat was 
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intended as a shout of joy. He knew — 
had guessed rather — that the watched 
feeling represented the impact of a 
Venusite thought-impression on his 
own brain. He tried to differentiate, to 
connect the nuances of how he was 
watched with an individual Venusite as 
he had done with occasional success dur- 
"ing the past year. 

But it was difficult, too alien to pre- 
vious Earth experiences. Often — al- 
though it was_ contrary to his training 
—he had caught himself tightening up, 
trying to keep his mind closed against 
the Venusites. 

There was something about telepathy, 
even limited telepathy, that evoked a 
frightened defenseless feeling vvhich 
sublimated itself in angry resistance. 
When one’s thoughts were open to a 
non-human, a non-Earth humanoid — 

The agony-spasm was getting worse. 
He (had a feeling it would be the last. 

"Come here!” he called -aloud, his 
voice rasping and hoarse. ‘T’ve got to 
talk to you!" Then he cursed, remem- 
bering the Venusites had never learned 
an Earth language^ 

The rninutes seemed- endless. The 
wracking pain mounted in' intensity. 
Then with characteristic abruptness a 
Venusite appeared among the trees. 

Tall — ^tall as an average Earthman 
but very slender. Pale skinned, almost 
fragile looking, but^ — this one was Dvar ! 

Dane Coburn was glad;, Dvar was not 
_his friend. There were no friendships 
between Venusites and Earthmen. But 
at least Dvar had little by- little given 
up the Venusian habit of vanishing the 
instant an Earthman appeared. 

The spasm reached a climax of Hell. 
Dane held his arms outstretched as 
though he were being crucified while 
every muscle of his body strained and 
writhed. But still he hoped the Venusite 
would understand and would do what 
was necessary. 

He saw Dvar’s mouth drop open, his 
eyes widen in a shocked; incredulous 
stare. In that instant he learned just 
how wrong was the idea so many Earth- 



men held that the Venusites were with- 
out emotions and were therefore inhu- 
man despite their shape. Dvar was not 
only seeing but feeling. “Kill me!” Dane 
shrieked. “Kill me! Now!” 

Dvar’s mouth snapped shut and into 
Dane’s mind came a clear thought-im- 
pression, of refusal, of horrified rejec- 
tion. Dane knew he was reading the 
Venusite’s thoughts ! 

Against his will his right hand moved 
downward, fingers clawing. And then 
-suddenly the pain lessened though he; 
could still feel the voracious sbedico 
maggots feeding -and gnawing. 

The end! He waited for the final con- 
vulsions to begin. 

T hey did not start and gradually 
his eyes came Back -into focus and 
he was once ^ore aware of his sur- 
roundings. Dvar’s face was twisted 
now, contorted, and his slender body 
was twitching. Dane blinked. It didn’t 
make sense that — 

His mind was blank \vith surprise, 
blank and open. A thought roared in 
his brain and because it was one not 
concerned with concepts outside an 
Earthman’s experience it translated it- 
self into understandable words. 

“Quickly! I can’t stand much of this!” 
There was more, not in words, that let 
Dane understand. Dane was absorbing. 

A female Venusite was all at once near 
Dvar. Young, delicate-looking, but with 
an air of proud independence and com- 
petence. The one called Mzlu. In her 
brief skirt she looked dreadfully vul- 
nerable and out of place in the . deadly 
jungle. 

His watched feeling redoubled and it 
was more than ivatching. He saw shock 
come into her face, saw her slender body 
tense and her bare pointed breasts heave 
as she gasped. Dvar’s thoughts regis- 
tered again. “Quickly — if you can!” 
Dane felt the Venusite girl’s mind 
withdraw, gather', then surge. Uncon- 
sciousness, quick and complete, swooped 
down upon him — and he welcomed it. 
He did not expect to awaken. 
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Yet he did to what he thought must 
be a dying dream.' 

The eternal fog-mist was still there — 
but no longer such a hindrance to vision. 
His vision was different too. He saw, 
despite the subdued light of the 
screened-out sun, with a new and al- 
most painful clarity. The colors! The 
jungle rioted in shades so different he 
he had no names for them. 

The smells! Before there had been 
only a single jungle reek. Now he could, 
distinguish each component and under- 
stand the significance of each. His ears 
too were able to, sort out and classify 
the hundreds of individual sounds that 
made up the restless never-ceasing 
thrum of the jungle. These were human 
senses although abnormal. 

He was aware of thoughts too. Num- 
berless mental currents twitched and 
tugged at the edges of his brain unde- 
cipherably. Dvar and Mzlu were gone.. 
Or were they nearby with their minds^ 
closed against him, waiting for him to 
die? 

He lay on a mat of moss and rotting 
leaves and was aware that nearby 
crouched a thing like a giant weasel 
with a hairless green skin. It was con- 
sidering him as food. 

Dane Coburn was beyond fright. 

But the weasel-thing was considering 
him as food. 

He thought of a huge gray shape, not 
visualizing it clearly except for a gap- 
ing mouth armed with row upon row of 
serrated teeth. On a whim, he. thought , 
the teeth a brilliant crimson. 

And he thought of the gray shape 
creeping up behind the weasel-thing. As 
he let the idea gather in his mind he had 
an astonished feeling that somewhere, in 
another world, or another life, he had 
done this before. 

He pushed and knew how. 

His ears caught a snarl and then the 
crackle of underbrush. He stopped 
pushing afili* listened. The 'weasel’s 
thought-thread was weak with dis- 
tance and chaotic with terror. 

He became conscious once again of 



his own body, waiting for the squirm- 
ing and gnawing of the sbedico larvae 
in his flesh. How long to live? 

A proto-insect buzzed once around his 
head and settled on his cheek. He felt 
an itch, painful and extremely distract- 
ing, and he'reached up and slapped the 
insect to a pulp before he consciously 
realized that it had bitten him. 

It had bitten him. AndHhe weasel- 
thing had considered him. as food. 

And in the places where the sbedico 
had injected its vile eggs lay pain^ 
but a different sort of pain. r 

He stood up, groaning at the stiffness 
of his joints, unfastened his belt and 
zipper and let his pants drop around his 
ankles. There were scars — twelve of 
them. Red lines, still caked with dried 
blood. They looked like — they were — 
surgical scars. 

Very lightly and tentatively he 
touched one. Tender to finger pressure 
— but with the pain of a clean cut rath- 
er than an obscene infestation or ulcer- 
ating infection. 

Automatically he reached down and 
pulled up his pants, his brain whirling-. 
There was but one possible answer and 
that was incredible. Sbedicos, both adult 
and larval, were unaffected by nearly all 
drugs. And yet those larvae had been 
immobilized to permit surgical removal. 
Impossible, yet — 

Only the Venusites could. 

E brushed several crawling things 
off a fallen tree trunk and sat 
down. His brain, dull and confused, re- 
fused to operate and finally he surren- 
dered and relaxed. 

Gradually a direction intruded itself 
into his mind — a direction and a pur- 
pose. He got up and started walking. 
Many times he had to turn aside to 
avoid close-matted or thorny patches but 
always this new sense guided him back: 

Several times he encountered large 
animals- but now he knew how to deal 
with them. His projected thought-mon- 
sters sent them scuttling away. 

He understood at last how the Ve- 
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nusites were able to survive without 
weapons , or heavy protective armor in 
their deadly peril-ridden jungle. Their 
way was not the Earthman’s way — it 
was their own. But now it was his 
also. 

His muscles were sore and weary and 
it had been — how long? — since he had 
eaten. His wristwatch had stopped and 
the diffused light of the tedious eighty- 
hour day gave him no clue. Sweating 
had left him dehydrated and thirsty, 
But he no longer dared drink from the 
jungle ^odls. 

A growling vibrating roar caught 
his. ears, the sound of a heavy Bristol 
blasting at full power. Dane stopped. A 
pitifully inadequate pocket knife was 
his only weapon and a mounted Bristol 
meant— 

He hurried on, then stopped once 
more, stopped and relaxed until his la- 
bored breathing eased and the thud of 
his speeded pulse stopped ringing in 
his ears. Then, with the mental trick he 
did not understand, he listened, trying 
to ignore the mutter of low-intelligence 
impulses from'the jungle creatures. 

Without warning,, with stark clarity, 
a thought-impression burst upon- him. 
It was Earthman-thought, every image 
of it clearly understandable, every con- 
notation present. Hate and greed were 
its emotions and its images — 

Dane winced and instinctively clapped 
his hands to his ears. The contact 
broke but for a full minute it left be- 
hind a pounding headache. Those 
thoughts had come from the wrong side 
of the nebulous borderline of sanity.. 

HT moved ahead once more, guided 
now by the Bristol’s roar. 

He almost missed the angular out- 
lines of the. heavy amphibian, the .only 
vehicle Earthmen had found capable of 
coping' with Venusian terrain. All am- 
phibs were painted fluorescent chrome 
•yellow to make’ them easy to spot in case 
of breakdowns but this one had been 
daubed with green and brown and gray 
to blend with the jungle. That estab- 
lished its identity. 



It wasn’t moving but as Dane watched 
-the stubby turret-mount Bristol tra- 
versed slightly, depressed, cut loose with 
another growling burst. The ground 
erupted in smoke and dust and one. large 
tree fell with a shattering crash. 

Dane crept nearer, moving cautious- 
ly, very conscious that the turret was 
full-swing. The^mental patterns of the 
days before Eveleth had released the 
sbedico in his station were reasserting 
themselves. Now that he was no longer 
resigned to death he had remembered 
how to be afraid. 

The wind blew the dust cloud aside, 
and Dane, swore under his breath. 
'Eveleth was, fulfilling his threat, blast- 
ing into an undergi;ound Venusite 
dwelling in a, greedy lust for the metals 
bis spectro-detector had disclosed. 

In the mouth of one shattered tunnel 
lay a pale slender C9rpse. Half the head 
was gone. Sheer rage made Dane grit 
his teeth and his mind settled on the 
word “execute” rather than “kill” in 
formulating his response. 

But the door of the amphibian was 
sealed and the hull undoubtedly carried 
the usual lethal electric charge. Eveleth 
was beyond reach and in Dane’s mind 
frustration built to a torturing pitch. 

Blocked, submerged memories began 
to circulate in his brain, working up 
from his deep subconscious — dim and 
incompiete memories. 

He had been in just such an under- 
ground dwelling, taken there by Dvar 
and Mzlu. This one? Was that body 
dotun there — '-? 

If so a part of himself had died. 

There was a vague — very vague — 
half-memory of their brains probing at 
his while he lay unconscious. And that 
probing had of necessity been a recip- 
rocal process. They had laid their own 
thoughts open to him also if he could 
remember them. 

All his training made hinj want to 
coax these half-memories to* clarity and 
examine them one by one— for there in 
a single package was the knowledge he 
had sought so vainly for so long. 
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But resolutely he fought them down, 
knowing as he did so that many might 
thus be lost beyond conscious recall. He 
had a debt to pay, yet Eveleth was im- 
pregnable in his amphibian. Even when 
he came out he would be alert and 
armed. 

A SMALL worm crawled on rudimen- 
tary legs across his bare ankle. 
Dane shuddered as he brushed it away. 
It had felt so much like — 

The delicate efficient protective mech- 
anisrns of the human brain had done 
their best to expunge those memories. 
But they were still there. 

Suddenly Dane Coburn realized he 
was not unarmed. He carried a, Venu- 
sian weapon. He remembered how a 
sbedico looked and hOw it smelled and 
how it moved and the sounds it made.^ 
He pushed. Kept pushing. 

The air filled with the crackle of the 
hull charge grounding off. The amphib’s 
door popped' open. Barton Eveleth 
jumped down without touching' the 
grab-irons. With his left hand he was 
still snugging down his hood. He 
crouched tensely,, his hand-Bristol cen- 
tering on the amphib’s doorway. 

Dane knew he could not maintain the 
impression. It was too "exhausting. If 
Eveleth recovered his nerve and climbed 
back in he would find nothing and might 
be suspicious. Then he could resist. 
More! 

Dane dredged memories from the- 
depths of his mind, "and could almost, 
feel his brain tissues writhe. The feel of 
a sbedico against his bare skin. The 
strange, shuddery numbness of its ovi- 
positor secretions. He remembered — 
remembered — REMEMBERED ! How 
vividly he remenibered! 

Once more he pushed. 

Eveleth clawed at his, hood, flung it 
aside and his face was hardly recogniz- 
able. He screamed. He dropped his hand- 
Bristol and tore at the fastenings of 
his swamp-suit. Then he tried to run 
away from himself. 

A few seconds later, somewhere in 



the jungle, he screamed again — once. 

After awhile, mentally and physical- 
ly exhausted, Dane Coburn stood up 
and stared bleakly at the wreakage. 
Later the Venusites who had escaped, 
would return. How they disposed of 
their murdered dead then was entirely 
their own business. An Earthman, an 
alien, should not b°e present. ^ 

And he felt that somehow it would 
be indecent to leave the vehicle of the 
murderer here. 

He climbed in, remembering the near- . 
by terrain and the deep swamp not too 
far away. He put the right track in re- 
verse, braked the left, swung the big 
machine until it pointed in the right 
direction. Then he set both treads in the 
slow powerful compound creeper gear, 
engaged the master clutch and swung 
out through the door. 

The ponderous machine crushed its 
way into the thick Venusian jungle. 

Somehow he got back to his, station. 
He knew he should have found it fas- 
cinating or at least startling to have 
transcended ordinary human limita- 
tions as he had but his emotions were 
temporarily burned to dull embers of 
weariness. 

For two of the long Venusian days 
he remained inside. He was weak and 
sore and his movements were so uncoor- 
dinated he had trouble even preparing 
his meals. 

He felt deeply and bitterly depressed, 
plagued by- a sense of loss. He could 
not remember. The things that had hap- 
pened to him, the things he had learned, 
the things he had done — all were as in- 
substantial as dreams of smoke. 

Only the broken power tubes for the 
radio, his useless hand-Bristol, the mess 
on the floor where Eveleth had crushed 
the sbedico, the twelve rapidly healing 
incisions on his o'wn body kept him from 
believing it all an hallucination. 

During the middle of the third day 
three large fluorescent-painted amphib- 
ians pulled into his clearing with a 
clanking of treads. Dane rushed to the 
window. Supplies were not due for an- 
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other two weeks and not enough time 
had passed to make his lack of radio con- 
tact call for investigation. 

Fifteen hooded swamp-suited men 
^climbed from the. vehicles, their waists 
heavy with holster belts, but still the 
three turret-Bristols maintained a slow 
alert traverse. » 

Dane started climbing into his suit 
to meet them, then paused, halted by a 
pulling, tugging sensation_ inside his 
head and the watched feeling again. 

A Venusite. He r'ecSgnized the 
thought-pattern — Mzlu. And in a con- 
fused unclear way he received the im- 
pression of a request for a favor, a per- 
mission. 

He nodded, the motion of his head au- 
tomatic. Instantly, almost before he re- 
alized he had reestablished contact with 
the,Venusites and should be happy about 
it, he felt a psychic block going up, a 
process of positive forgetting.'. 

He finished fastening his suit, opened 
the outer door. A dozen weapons swung 
to cover him. One of the men' came for- 
ward, keeping clear of the line of fire, 
and peered through his hood facepiece. 

“Okay,” he called back and the 
weapons swung to cover the surround- 
ing jungle. Then, to Dane,^“Why don’t 
you answer your radio?” 

“It’s out of order. What’s going on? 
What brings you here?” he heard him- 
self asking. 

"Eveleth slugged a guard and got 
-away,” the leader said grimly. “You 
seen him?”' 

“Good Lord, no!” Dane blurted. 

It was not altogether a deliberate lie. 
His brain seemed’ divided into two parts. 
The part controlling his actions was in 
itself controlled. The other section re- 
membered but could do nothing. 

“One of the magnetic tracers picked 
up an unscheduled vehicle. Before it 
went out of range it was headed this 
way and Eveleth had sworn to get you.” 
Dane whistled in dis'may. 

The search crew declined his invita- 
tion to come inside ; they had no time 
to lose in their needle-in-a-haystack 



search. They did, however, insist he 
take a semi-portable Bristol, a rifle with 
a clip of explosive Shells and a new 
power tube for. his radio. 

S OON he was alone again and almost 
at once the two portions of his brain 
merged. He felt guilty— but only slight- 
ly guilty — for deceiving the men -from 
'Toehold City and letting them continue 
a useless search. His impulse to call 
them by radiophone was weak and abor- ' 
tive. 

Instead he called mentally to Mzlu 
and this time he remebered the trick of 
pushing. He received a strong impres- 
sion of caution and of waiting — and then 
the contact broke. 

He -waited and several things grad- 
ually cleared themselves in his mind. 

The 'Venusites were not so different 
from Earthmen after all. Similarities 
far outweighed differences. Common an- 
cestry. He had been taught — was being 
taught — and he was a normal Earth- 
man. That meant the telepathic ability 
of the 'Venusites was not some strange 
and unnatural mental quality. Rather it 
was a different use of the 'mind. 

So other Earthmen — all or many or- 
at least some-^ould with proper guid- 
ance acquire the ability also. Perhaps, 
•if they knew w-hat to expect, they could 
..learn without going to the very edge of 
death as he' had. 

But that could — would — create an 
unmitigated hell. 'He had seen what a 
dreadful weapon telepathy could be. He 
had used it himself. And there were the 
deeply rooted ingrown prejudices to be 
considered. 

He understood at last the reason for 
the Venusites’ aloofness. They were ex- 
cellent alien psychologists themselves 
and had predicted the reactions of 
Earthmen to telepathy. They had real- 
ized they would not be able to hide their 
ability, had known it was easier to avoid 
the formation of hostile attitudes than 
to counteract them once they had become 
established. Sudden precipitate disclo- 
sure could have resulted only in flaming 
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hatred — and still could. Therefore aloof- 
ness was the lesser of the evils. 

.The radiophone buzzed and as he lift- 
ed the handpiece the watched feeling 
crept over him again. But this time 
there was no pressure, no control — 
merely contact. “Foster, mobile nine, 
calling Coburn, station nineteen,” he 
heard through crackling static. 

“Go ahead. You get him?” he asked. 
“Coburn, your guardian angel was 
riding your shoulder,” the answer came 
back. “Eveleth was on this island, head- 
ed your way.” 

“But you got him ?” 

“No. But he’s dead.” 

“Huh?” 

“Found his amphib in a swamp, door 
open and full of mud. Tow cable snapped 
when-we tri^ to drag it out and it weiit 
on down out of sight.” 

“And Eveleth?” 

“We backtracked through the jungle, 
maybe half a mile. Found a loaded hand- 
Bristol'and an empty swamp suit. Eve- 
leth’s — looks like he ripped it off.” 

For a few seconds there was only 
the hiss and sputter of a distant mag- 
netic storm. Then Foster spoke again. 
“Guess we’ll never know what hap- 
pened. Venus is a queer place.” 

“Guess not,” Dane agreed. He smiled 
wryly to himself. He had no mental 
blockage now and could have spoken. 
But he knew he should not. 

“We’re calling our job finished and 
heading for the Cylinder now,” Foster 
concluded. “Over and out.” 

“Seventy-three,” Dane signed off. 
After an hour, time for Foster’s^ 
crews to crash and Bristol-blast their 
way through to the beach and slither 
their big machines down into the water, 
Dane Coburn knew he was once, more 
the only Earthman on Island Nineteen. 

He began to feel a tingling anticipa- 
tion, a restlessness, a boundless curios- 
ity. A whole new world was — 

"Yes." The thought registered in his 
mind and he recognized the sender. 

There was no putting bn of a heavy 
suit, no checking of a hood Alter, no 



buckling on a holster and spare charges. 
He merely closed the inner door of the 
vestibule, then opened the outer one. 

Tj^OR a few seconds he wheezed in the 

hot stench-Alled air. Then it became 
— acceptable. 

Through the mist he distinguished a 
white Agure at the edge of the clearing.. 
Mzlu was waiting for him. 

He hurried toward -her, eager now, 
and all at once the mist seemed to thin 
and the jungle took on vivid, unearthly 
colors. He was seeing differently. 

She touched his hand and smiled and 
that response of facial muscles was the 
same on Venus as on Earth. The words 
she spoke were strange but her thoughts 
came through clearly. Understanding, 
approval, friendship — and acceptance 
as though he had passed a crucial test. 

He knew Venus would make several 
slow spins on its axis before he saw his 
station again, that after these coming 
days he would never be quite the same 
again. But for that matter he was not 
the same even now. 

Now, after living against Venus, Aght- 
ing the planet, insulating themselves 
from it with the Cylinder and the am- 
phibians and the'sealed outpost stations 
and the heavy swamp suits — now there 
was a possibility that Earthmen could 
learn to live on and ivith Venus, un- 
shielded and unafraid. . 

But that would have to come very 
slowly. He was the Arst. Sooner or later 
there would be a second who would 
understand, and then a third. He could 
imagine the knowledge spreading from 
Earthman to Earthman as prejudices 
were overcome. 

As he and Mzlu moved off into the 
jungle he tried to guess the shape of the 
future. The Earthmen who came to 
Venus would change their ideas and 
ways. The Venusites too would change. 

There would be closer contact, coop- 
eration. A common ancestry — did that 
indicate eventual inter-marriage? Lit- 
tle by little there would evolve— 

What? 
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of fans and a lot of fan clubs scattered all over 
the world. There is the nucleus of an interna- 
tional organization which speaks a common 
language — ‘science. A lot of fans are at loose 
ends, and a lot of clubs have little energy be- 
cause they lack a constructive program. Well, 
here’s one : 

Organize a movement to niodernizeVhe pres- 
ent obsolete city. Get the fan clubs behind it 
and get some progressive' architects interested. 
Carry a torch, tie your interest in science fic- 
tion to a constructive and logical outgrowth of 
that interest. 

(Df course change -is coming, anyway. But 
change isn’t self-germina.ting. It .comes as a 
result of work. Frequently enough it has to 
overcome the resistance of vested interests, in- 
ertia, or plain ordinary stupidity. So there’s 
a suggestion for cooperative fan activity. And 
in the fact that the top brass of the biggest city 
is, seriously considering a plan which . sounds 
like science fiction is an" indication that you’ve 
got a wedge. 



LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 

» NE thing about the fans — they’re never 
at a loss for words. So with no further 
introduction from me, let us. plunge headlong 
into the .letters. 

FAREWELL 

by J.! T. Oliver 

Dear Mr. Mines: After reading Mr. Merwin’s 
sad farewell address, 1 reckon I’ll just have to 
forgive him for all the things I’ve ever held against 
him. He, is -a nice guy and he never did insult me, 
or anything. I will even forgive him for writing 
sf stories with a female poet as the viewpoint char- 
acter. After all, I suppose he had to try and sell 
the women too. And this maturity deal is okay 
too. Fact is, I agree with him, except that I don’t 
believe a story has to have middle-aged characters 
to be mature. Take, for. instance, a lot of Brad- 
bury’s work. And a lot of the non-fantasy books 
feature young, characters, but they are very adult 
in treatment. I'm ratlier sorry to see him leave; 
he really improved the mags a lot while ,he had 
them. I hope you will keep it up. 

Best thing this issue was THE RETURN by 
Matheson. He is a genius and a fine writer. — 215- 
27th Street,- Columbus, Ga. 

P.S. Will you please print this so Merwin will 
see it? 



If he's looking, he will. Maturity doesn’t 
have too much to do with chronological age. 
That is, it’s difficult for a very, young person to 
be mature, but just because a person is older is 
no proof he’s mature. Get it? Then explain it 
to me. 

UNHEARD OF 

by Wanda Reid 

Dear Sir: May an average, unheard-of fan- get 
into the discussion of maturity in Science Fiction? 

I consider myself a very ordinary SF reader, and 
a very ordinary person, so perhaps I can speak for 
other average readers. 

. Now, to the question of maturity; most of the 
letters I have read in your mags seem to be written 
by one of two distinct types of readers, both of 
whom define ‘‘maturity” and “immaturity” the 
same way, in slightly different degrees. To the 
boosters for ‘‘maturity’!, anything except pure sci- 
ence or gadget stories are for the birds. To the 
opposite factor, any stories above, the Cap Future 
level are longhair. 

I, ^personally, outgrew the stories aimed at .the 
chandelier acrobatics mentality in my second year 
of fandom. I believe most people do the same. On 
the other-.liand, I find the “mature” fiction, so loud- 
ly acclaimed by some, unbearably dull. So, I think, 
do my peers. 

Mature fiction of any type, is, to my- way of 
thinking, good characterization, sensitivity to human 
emotions, and skilful handling of a good. basic plot. 
Prime example, Heinlein’s' JERRY IS A. MAN, 
which I consider his masterpiece. And for humor, 
"who could possibly, call THE IRRITATED PEO- 
PLE immature? For more random examples, what 
is immature about MR. ZYTZTZ GOES TO 
MARS or THE LAKE OF THE GONE FOR- 
EVER? If the foregoing sounds as though I agree 
with ex-editor Merwin about many things, it’s 
probably because I do. I hope, sir,' that, I agree as 
closely with you. If F don’t, I’ll be writing more 
letters. 

I've had my say, now. and I expect a barrage of 
angry letters from people who feel insulted. That 
is, if this letter is published. Oh, well, if the shoe 
fits — 

One more thing, I. wish some SF fans in my 
locality would. look me up. It’s rather dull, liaving 
only- my brother to discuss the mags with, as we 
know each other’s opinions so thoroughly.— 
Garner Ave., Salinas, Calif. 

You agree with me too: A mature story 

doesn't necessarily indicate a story which dis- 
cusses esoteric matters too chandelier for all 
but a chosen few. It means, among other things, 
a story which is not juvenile, not childish, not 
.crudely- written. It means a story which is ef-. 
fective dramatically, realistic enough to con- 
vince the reader, intelligent enough to deal 
honestly with its problems. The worst of it is, 
132. 
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what is mature to one reader is borscht to an- 
other. 

MORE ON MORON 

by Jack M. Bickham 

Dear Mr. Mines: This is frankly an answer to 
a letter from another fan: As he saw fit to chastise 
me in public, I ask that you give me a chance to 
justify myself in a like manner. 

I’m not exactly a newcomer to the letter column, 
having been an occasional participant since 1944. 

I have always felt that the letter section was more 
a friendly place for a “bull-session” than anything 
else. But this letter of Bud Walker,' in the October 
TWS, changed my mind for me. 

About three months ago, Sam Merwin had a short 
article on the Einsteinian concept and its meanings. 
He asked that anyone interested would write in their 
-particular views on it. I did so. I did not pretend 
to be profound or intelligent; I just had a few gen- 
eral ideas that needed letting out, and admitted it. 
But now, in the issue of TWS already cited, there 
appears what I consider to be a very arrogant and 
personally insulting letter which pretends to refute 
everything that I said. I don’t want to start a feud. 
The emotional' tenor of Mr, Walker’s letter indi- 
cates that he is not the type person I want to asso- 
ciate with in any way. But I do -want to make a 
few points clear because I like SFdom as a whole, 
and don't want to be considered.a moron, as Walker 
so broadly ' hints. 

Mr. Walker says that there arc no paradoxes in 
nature, but that -they are only the resultant con- 
fused concepts of “feeble minds.” That’s nice. But 
what about the conflict of evidence between the. 
two schools of thought on energy? Measure it one 
way, energy is waT«-motion ; measure it another, 
energy is corpuscular. I am not saying that it is 
both, but obviously all the evidence so far is para- 
doxical. If Mr. Walker says, there are no such 
things in nature, he should advise our leading scien- 
tists of the fact. If, viewing only experimental 
fact from our frame of reference, he cannot see 
paradox, then he is the greatest genius in the his- • 
tory of this or any universe. Of apparent paradox 
— my meaning — there is plenty. 

In my letter, I was stating facts as they would 
be realized from this frame of reference. I thought 
that was obvious. But perhaps Mr. Walker needs 
things spelled out for him because' he is lost in the 
labyrinthian jungles of his own ego. 

Mr. Walker states that he could easily disprove 
the theory that all is timeless at the speed of light 
“a man at the speed of light would not grow old,” 
etc. Why should he? / didn’t say that. He assumed 
that I did. Ungrounded assumptions should be 
strict taboo for all brilliant men of Walker’s cali- 
bre. And it’s news to me that the negative side of 
any argument can be proved without, evidence. 

There could be more, but what’s the sense in it? 

I wrote the first letter for kicks, and I got them 
in an unexpected place. I don't have a “divine mis- 
sion” to instruct the ignorant, as Mr. Walker seems 
to have. So there’s no need to carry my arguments 
to great — and insulting — degrees. Whenever I 
begin to think that everything is simple and easy,. 
I just look at a night sky or a newspaper. None 
of us know much, and the greatest danger today is 
unwarranted egotism and concat. I was wrong — 
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maybe. Okay. But let’s not play’ God, Mr. Walker. 

And thanks to you, Mr. Mines. Lots of luck. — 
767 Racine Ave., Columbus 4, Ohio. 

Glad you didn’t want to start a feud, Jack. 
Nothing like a few nice clean insults to cement 
a friendship. 

REMINISCENCE 

by Bill Deppe" 

Dear Sam: Since the old.editor was' reminiscing, 
in the last ish, about old TWS issues; I will go 
even further and talk about the FIRST, issue of 
TWS. It was a dilly. It is very familiar, since I 
just acquired a copy last week. 

To start at the beginning, let’s look at-the cover 
of the August, 1936 issue. The name of the mag 
is printed same as today. The- illustration is of 
the story LAND THAT TIME FORGOT. It 
has a B E M and a present day man being attacked 
by men from the past The old covers were en- 
tirely different from ones of today. -At the bottom 
of this first issue is the subheading “Stranger Than 
Truth.” 

Now for the inside of the book. In the first place 
the contents page had a few items that have since 
been* dropped. They were: (1) Science Fiction 
League emblem. (2) Subtitle “The Magazine of 
Prophetic Fiction.” (3) An “In the Next Issue” 
column. (4) A note called “On the Cover.” 

Here is a list of the stories- featured in that 1936 
ish. The novelettes were : 

BLOOD OF THE MOON by Ray Cummings. 

THE HORMONE MENACE.by Eando Binder. 

THE CIRCLE OF ZERO by Stanley G. Wein- 
baum. 

LAND WHERE TIME STOOD STILL by 
Arthur Leo Zagat. 

DEATH DIVES DEEP by Paul Ernest. 

The Short Stories were : 

THE DRONE MAN by A. Merritt. 

THE NTH. DEGREE by Mort Weisinger; 

REVENGE OF THE ROBOT by Otis Adelbert 
Kline. 

Special Picture Story Feature : 

ZARNAK by Max Plaisted. 

The usual features (Letter column, reviews, etc.) 
and illos for all stories were of course included. 
I don’t try to rate this issue against today but will 
leave that up to you. 

While on the subject of back issues I know all 
you fans (like me) have missed many issues of SF 
mags. Well I think I can help you (as well as my- 
self). I want to start a-'swap headquarters. Any- 
one interested in trading just send me 10 or 15 
old SF ipi^gs or pocket books and ONE DOLLAR 
and I will return an equal number (all different) 
to you by return mail. I am not a dealer, just 
a fan who doesn't have the cash to keep up with all 
of the SF mags. There are too durn many. I will 
also accept comic books published -before 1942. 
First issues (any mags) and foreign- get special 
value. Write me about yours. 

Does anyone know where I can get a listing of 
all the magazines issued in- the U. S., including 
date of first ish? 

If anyone is interested I have the first issue of 
the original Science Wonder, from way back in 
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the 20’s, and I will describe it in another letter. — 
12 South Sixth Street, Wilmington, N. C. 

If the first issue of TWS still strikes you as 
a dilly, it must be some mag, all right. 

REQUEST 

by Or. 0. E. Wood 

Dear Editor : I have read your magazine for 
years, but this is my first fan letter and I aim sorry 
that it has to be a begging one. But maybe after I 
explain you will forgive me. You see, I am the 
Secretary of “The Shut-In Club” with 136 members; 
Believe me, it can get mighty lonely month in and 
month out until death relieves you. No, none of us 
are kicking. We take things day by day as they 
come. But some of .you S.F. fans can' make our 
days lighter. 

We would welcome any old copies of science-fic- 
tion magazines. Send them to’ Dr. D. E. Wood, 
Secretary, "The Shut-In Club” at 1194J4 Coker St., 
Memphis, Tenn. You’ll never know how grateful 
this gang will be to get them and to pass some 
of the long hours reading them. Please' remember 
there are 136 of us and all adults, so you can’t send 
too many. Each- one will be a lot more_welcome 
than you could ever realize. — 1194yz Coker Street, 
Memphis, T enn. 

If you've been looking for a good deed to do, 
you couldn’t find a better one than by sending 
some reading matter to people who are con- 
fined to their beds or homes. Though we’re 
speaking of science fiction,- there’s no. real rea- 
son why you have to draw the line there. Send 
anything you can. 

FEMININE DEFLECTION 

by Joe Gibson 

Dear Mines: So it was Alex Schomburg, not 
Earle Bergey, who did the Octtws cover! That 
spiral missile-loading ramp — ^I can’t figure any other 
purpose for it, since it has no relationship to the 
"spiral orbits” mentioned in the story — was quite 
similar to Bergey’s style. .That and the lack' of 
signature fooled me. But Lin Carter implies that 
Schomburg has been around before. When ? Dur- 
ing WW2, perhaps? Wesso I remember, but not 
Schomburg, and his latest efforts -indicate I should. 

But artwork is an integral part of science fiction 
— something' most book publishers should consider — 
and the return of an artist of Schomburg’s calibre 
at a time when there’s precious little good stf art- 
work around is quite intriguing. What else and how 
much better can he do, I wonder? And how well 
will he. do if he reverts occasionally to unclad 
femmes on the covers? Believe it was Astra Brad- 
ley who wondered about readers who object to un- 
clad cover-gals, then howl for more Finlay. It’s 
probably just -a matter of resignation to the inevit- 
able and a dying struggle of good taste ; if we must 
be caught with a magazine featuring unclad gals, at 
least make 'em well-drawn! After all, one' just 
doesn't appreciate any unclad babe. l 

Then, of course, one should consider that un- 
clad, well-drawn gals are much more appreciable 



at the proper place and time. From this, ,we could 
go into quite a discussion of Einstein's theory of 
space-time relativity, and hii more recent unified 
field theory which is quite conclusive on the matter, 
but then we’d run onto someone like Jack Bickham 
or Bud Walker who’d start introducing parameters 
and the party would break up in confusion. We were 
discussing artists, weren’t we? The devil with art- 
ists. As for the observable properties of light, Shel- 
by Vick claims to have found some quite admirable 
measurements in Florida regarding certain emotion- 
al deflections of light by feminine objects. But -he 
still maintains that no such observations can be made 
among females who read science fiction, to which 
I still disagree. Some strikingly attractive ob- 
servations can be made. Clarifying this further: 
these gals are not only pleasing accompaniment to 
light properties, but they also have remarkable psi 
qualities. This makes observation somewhat prob- 
lematical, since you seldom find one unless she 
approves of what you have in mind. Perhaps Shel 
isn’t using the proper equipment. There is, quite 
definitely, a difference between the beautiful gals 
who read science fiction and beautiful gals. But it 
isn't obvious. 

Naturally, I shall now be ordered to put up or 
shut up— and, just as naturally, I shall shut .up. 
It’s enough to say they’re there. But the in- 
trinsic value of the speed of light- depends entirely 
on what you do with it. Einstein merely .callibrated 
it for electronic .computors ; he lets the Universe 
prove it. However, these discussions /can be illurn- 
inating. — 24 Kensington Ave., Jersey City 4, N. J. 

Joe rightly poses the question : are adult 
males uninterested in female pukhritude hu- 
man? To which' a certain segment of fandom 
howls, “Who cares ? We want rockets Well) 
it has been my observation, over a long and 
not too siriful career, that everywhere men go, 
you somehow manage to see a female tagging 
along. And I have no doubt whatever that 
shortly after the first rocket ship goes chugging 
up towards the stars, women will b.e going right 
along with their males.. Thus the apparent 
anomaly of bewitching babes in rocket ships is 
not as irregular as it seems. They'll be there — 
mark my words ! 

FINANCIAL REPORT 

by Joe Reitano 

Dear Mr. Mines; In, answer to a recent letter, 
Mr. Merwin said that as of now it is impossible to 
put TWS aiid STARTLING on a monthly basis. 
Even when the mags .were large size and fen 
wanted them monthly. In yiew of the recent cut in* 
pages and size I have a suggestion. Hike the price 
to 30c. In this way you can enlarge the mags up 
to 180 pages. A 146 page magazine is not very 
satisfying, especially if ' it is a bi-monthly. -Be- 
sides/you may be able to attract more readers with 
a larger magazine. 

My favorite tale, for the October TWS was 
Matheson’s RETURN. Keep his stories coming. 

I would also like to see stories by Kuttner, Brad-’ 
bury, Heinlein, Hubbard, Leinster, Sturgeon and 
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van Vogt . — 163 East 3rd Street, Mt. Vernon, N. V 

At the time Merwin answered you there was 
no thought of changing the magazine’s schedule. 
Since then, STARTLING has gone oh a 
monthly basis, you’ll be glad to know. So far 
as your suggestion for hiking the price and size' 
■of the magazines, you’ve got kind of . an optimis- 
tic idea of what a nickel will buy. 

•As for your requests : there’ll be a Murray 
Leinster story in the April TWS called THE 
WEEK AFTER NEXT and a short npvel by 
the same gifted typewriter in the June .issue 
called THE GADGET HAD A GHOST. 
There should also be a Matheson shortie in that 
issue called THE FOODLEGGER, which 
should make you happy. And the March 
STARTLING STORIES is jeaturing the first 
full-length Kuttner novel in four years, WELL 
OF THE WORLDS— a dilly of a story. Will 
that hold you for awhile? 

BITE OF THE BUG 

by Mildred E. Kemine 

Dear Sir : Having just been bitten by the science- 
fiction bug, I . may sound quite ignorant but I must 
ask what does the ‘'t” stand for in the “stf” you so 
often, write about? I can figure the s and the f 
but not the t. 

May I, pass a bouquet for your magazine? Being 
a housewife with a background of high school 
physics and chemistry far behind me, I find the 
stories in your magazine readable, understandable 
and enjoyable.- I’ve tried to get STARTLING- 
Stories but either there are too many science fiction.^ 
fans here who gobble up the magazine before I get 
to the newsstand or else the newsstand hasn’t heard 
about it yet. Since coming to this state four months 
ago and being bitten by the bug, I’ve spent more 
time searching for science fiction than reading it. 
Whatever I get I read immediately, much to the dis- 
gruntlement of my husband and family. Hubby 
claims I spend too much time on it and neglect his 
dinner. The kids claim I’m always reading when 
they want me to play .with them. 

I’ve been lucky enough to get some books from 
the base library near here but they don't carry 
any of the magazines and I’ve promised to pass 
on- to the G.I.’s any I carT find. If any of your 
readers care to discard old copies of their sf maga- 
zines which- will be handed to the Air Force men, 
would appreciate receiving them. So far, I’ve only- 
been able to obtain TWS for October, WSA for 
the summer, and ASF since May. Incidentally 
RETURN impressed me as more in the weird story 
line than scientific, but it makes an excellent transi- 
tional story from a fan of horror and ghost stor'- 
ies to one of science fiction. 

I liked your October cover and so did my 8 
year old son. I hid the WSA annual from his 
prying but still innocent eyes for fear of having 
to answer a dozen searching questions about its 
lurid cover. He is getting interested in sf too 
but so far limits himself to enjoyment of the SF 
comics and Space Patrol on the_ radio . — 2076 Ha- 
vana, Aurora, Colorado. 



The "t” comes out of scienti-fiction, which is 
the way it is sometimes written, but not very 
much any more. Anyway, stf, pronounced stiff, 
is a good handy Jabel. We might add, welcome 
to the ranks, and welcome to the 8 year old son. 
His interest -doesn’t surprise me and if it does, 
you go back and re-read my editorial in the 
December issue. 

THE ACID TOUCH 

by John Brunner 

Dear Sam: Pity I can’t call you Lem anymore. 
I rather fancied meeting a guy called Mutton some 
day — now I never shall. 

I sliove in my oar because I have a nice long 
one to shove. (Two issues of SS and four of 
_T_WS._ which-I en joyed immensely) and primarily 
at that— because I was so pleased with the first 
I ever saw that even the Bergey babes haven’t 
shaken me off. Would that I could conjure dollars 
from a hat still, Walt Willis is a good lad. 

So far, I haven’t done what I intended to do. 
ril do it. 

^ I’ll say ; I like both your zines a lot. They 
aren’t the best I’ve ever read ; but they are the 
best I've seen for at least a year. A certain digest- 
sized competitor of yours has slipped (pardon, but 
your show is slipping) and I haven’t yet seen an- 
other one that recently emerged, but all the same 
I enjoy yours. 

Points: Who said Ed Hamilton couldn’t, write? 
I did, several times. After reading SS’s BIRTH- 
PLACE OF CREATION— never again! He can. 
Vance is goings someplace, at least. SON OF 
THE TREE was. but good. I don’t know what 
you did to Matt Lee, but LETTERS OF FIRE 
was great. McDowell was a hack to me until I 
read his I, THE UN-MORTAL. As for Fyfe, 
he’s never been bad, but TEMPORARY KEEPER 
was star quality. 

Further I’m glad to know jazz has some value 
in the defense of the planet. I’m a fan. See THE 
WALLS CAME TUMBLING DOWN.— CAe/^o«- 
da!e, Chelteyiham, England. 

The thing that gets us is that everybody howls, 
about the Bergey babes and as soon as they take 
a leave of absence and are replaced by machin- 
ery, everybody wants them back. The general 
reaction is, “Whee ! Schomburg, but let's have 
a Bergey babe once in a while.” Personally, we 
believe in variety — the more'different kinds of 
cover there are, the better. Will you buy that? 

SOCIAL 

by Mrs. Bette Pratt 

some time. Just never sent a line your way. before. 

Liked all of the October issue, except for Mathe- 
son’s RETURN. It was. well written. — I just don’t 
care for the type. 

Get a big kick out of the letters in THE READ- 
ER SPEAKS. First part of the mag I turn to. 



Should this be printed, Td love to hear from other 
TWS readers'.- 7 -P. O. Box 192, 'Hartvich, Mass. 

You’ll hear, from them all right. Especially 
the ones who thought RETURN was the great- 
est short story since Bradbury. 

SHORTAGE 

by Mrs. E. Barker 

Dear Editor; I hope I’m not presuming too much 
on ■'your kindness by askings for your assistance. 
I have in my possession the first real American 
science-fiction magazine for two years or more.- It 
is THRILLING WONDER STORIES for June, 
1951, containing SON OF THE TREE by Jack 
Vance. It was a most enjoyable issue. During the 
war and since, I managed to get several -issues of 
TWS and SS, and read such outstanding stories 
as Weinbaum’s BLACK FLAME and PYGMAL- 
ION SPECTACLES and the Hollywood On The 
Moon stories. Now I am unable to obtain TWS. 
SS or any other stf magazines- except British re- 
prints. If any of your American readers have any 
magazines lying around that they don’t/ want, I 
should deeply appreciate having them. Possibly 
there is something I could send^ them in return. — 
5 Jasmond. Rd. Cosham, Hants.. England. 

Here’s, another chance for. a good deed. And 
if there’s, some souvenir of England you've been 
longing for, maybe you can swap with Mrs. B> 

REViEW 

by Bob Hoskins 

Dear./Sam:. I'-shall- miss Sam Merwin, Jr. He 
-brought the Thrilling science fantasy publications 
up to their present high quality, as compared with 
the hackish issues that reached the public before the 
mantle of editorship fell upon his shoulders: His 
has been a most difficult task, and one wonders how 
he was able to stick it out for so long, considering 
the constant beating he received from the fans. 

My only hope is that you will be able to do as 
.well; 

Simultaneous with the change of editors, we had a 
change of cover artists. What happened to the 
venerable, though oft-abused- Bergey? When he 
sticks to straight-space covers, he doesn’t do a bad 
job at all. But Schomburg goes him a dozen better, 
to give us the best covers that have graced either 
TWS or SS since the Summer, 1945 SS. Again, I 
only hope you — and he — keep it up. 

Haven't read any of the stories as yet, so cannot 
comment on same. The longer jobs look quite good, 
with the- snorter ones apparently holding their own. 
The illustrations are rank. 

Due to the scant perusal I have thus-far .been 
able to give this issue, I shall shortly close this 
missive, and be on my way. But first, a plug; 

The ISFCC — the International Science Fiction 
Correspondence Club—is constantly seeking new 
members. It is one of the better fan clubs in ex- 
istence. We publish a bi-monthly magazine, The 
Explorer, subscription to which is the only finan- 
cial requirement, for membership. You have an 
excerpt from this in the current Frying Pan, for 
which, many thanks. Was glad to see Merwin’s an- 
swer. 



^r further information, write cither Ed Noble, 
Jr., Box 49, Girard, Pennsylvania, or myself. — 
Lyons Balls, New York. 

As.explained a minute ago, Bergey is' not lost 
to us. His style is particularly well adapted 
toward delineating certain phases of — ahem — 
Nature’s handiwork. There are stories which 
cry for Bergey and thus we have planned some 
covers with .him, which,, in the light of stf's coa- 
stantly expanding maturity, we confidently 
expect to be knockouts. There’s a Bergey on 
the cover of this issue, and see also SS's cover 
for the St. Clair story, VULCAN’S DOLLS. 

A FAN FOR THE FRYING 

by Chester A. Polk 

Dear Mr. Mines; This will be just a shortdet- 
ter, to tell you how much I have enjoyed reading 
TWS, since I first discovered science fiction a little 
more than a year ago. I think the fan-letter de- 
partments in TWS- and SS both are among the best 
in any magazines, and I--sincerely hope you will 
continue to conduct them as actively as Mr. Merwin 
did. It- makes them much more interesting when 
the editor replies to the letters, instead of just 
-printing them as many of the magazines do. 

I also want to tell you how much I like the “In- 
habited Universe” scries. That’s the kind of article 
it’s very hard to find anywhere except in science- 
fiction magazines, and not enough of them -appear 
even in the s-f magazines. I also thought Mr.' 
'Pratt’s novel was excellent. So were .the other 
stories in the issue, but I liked the novel best. 

I am writing this letter, my first to TWS, mostly 
in the liope that if you print it, some other fans will 
get in touch with me. I was visiting in the south 
when I heard about the convention in New Or-, 
leans, and I hitch-hiked down, but was able to get 
there only in time for the last evening, which I 
enjoyed very much. Now 1 am eager to hear from 
other fans, and get to know some of the folks 
I saw there. 

I am particularly interested in hearing from any- 
one who knows of any science fiction songs or 
parodies, that have been written in the past, or who 
is interested in writing some. It seemed odd to 
me that with all the excellent entertainment that 
was offered the evening I was' at the Convention, 
I didn't hear any singing. Don’t science-fiction 
fans go in for that sort of thing? — Wernersville, Pa. 

Not to be cynical or anything like that, but 
Ches, have you ever heard some of the songs 
written for or by various movements, organiza- 
tions and societies? Mebbe leave well enough 
alone? 

QUESTION PERIOD 

by Harold Hostetler 

Dear Editor: Welcome, Sam. Sorry to see 

Merwin leave although I knew it was going to 
happen. I hope you keep up Sam’s standards, or 
improve upon them, Sam. 
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You know, Fletcher Pratt is rapidly becoming 
one of my favorite writers. His recent novel, 
ASYLUM SATELLITE, was superb. There 
wasn’t too much romance; there was just the 
right amount of suspense; there was a medium 
amount of action. A well-rounded story if 1 ever 
saw one. Mr. Pratt (if I may speak to him 
personally) I congratulate you. All I can say 
is “more !” I’m eagerly awaiting THE WANDER- 
ER’S RETURN in the next issue. 

THE PLAGION SIPHON almost equalled 
Pratt’s novel in honors, but not quite. I’d say one- 
tenth of a point behind. THE MERAKIAN MIR- 
^ACLE was good, but why the awful ending? Any 
Idiot (well, any intelligent idiot) who studied 
biology knows what a paramecium is. Draco 
couldn’t have missed biology in his education, what 
do you think? 

Of the short stories, RETURN was by- far the 
.best. Vive Matheson! 'What a story I Best short 
I’ve read in TWS in a long time. I’ll bet it’s se- 
lected for reprint someday. 

ULTIMATE ANSWER was a good second as 
shorts go. THE CAVE, WHERE I AM. HID- 
ING wasn’t so hot. The philosophy was all right, 
but the story was not. 

Congratulations to Alex Schomburg for a good 
cover, also the one on FSM. Where’s Bergey? 
Probably demoted. The interior iljos were all 
good. See you next month in SS. Where’s Bradbury 
— also vV ? — Box 163, Cairnbrook, Pa. 

As a Fletcher Pratt admirer, you may lick 
your chops over the following collection soon 
to be published, in addition to anything you 
may find close by: DOUBLE JEOPARDY, a 
long novelet for April TWS, THE SQUARE 
CUBE LAW, ditto for June; SECOND 
CHANCE by Kubilius-Pratt, for Spring FAN-' 
TASTIC, A VIOLATION OF RULES in. 
February 1952 STARTLING — and we have 
confidential information that Fletcher is even 
now hard at work on a new novel. 

Where’s Bergey ? On the cover of this issue, 
for one thing..-Where’s Bradbury? Still out in 
California. He made a flying trip to New York 
recently, but. didn’t bring us any manuscripts. 
Where’s vV? You’ll see a re-issue .of SLAN— ? 
Collector’s item — in the Summer FANTASTIC. 

DEPT. OF APPRECIATION 

by Jan Romanoff 



Dear Sam (Merwin or otherwise)-:' Writing* 
this letter is going to pose somewhat of a pro1> 
lem. Being a fan, I naturally knew that you 
(Merwin) were leaving your magazines in favor 
of free lance writing. Where is the problem, you. 
say? Well, only yesterday 1 learned that you are 
no/ leaving. So what gives? I am secretly tempted 
to chuck the whole business and proclaim that Mer- 
win is Mines I \ 

There have been times when I would have com- 
plained at the over-use of an author, feeling it * 
tends to make him lie down on the job. However, 
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not in the case of Fletcher Pratt. His ASYLUM 
SATELLITE in the October issue was jiist as 
good as the rest of his yarns in recent issues of 
SS and TWS. Also his ONSLAUGHT FROM 
RIGEU (WONDER STORY ANNUAL" 1950) 
ranks among the best I have read. 

, The rest of. the issue rates on down in the order 
they appeared* with the exception -of Matheson’s 
RETURN. 

At the risk of having this filed in the waste- 
basket, I would like to make a few choice com- 
ments on Mr. Merwin’s past editorship. Since the 
days of the late unlamented Sarge, he has 
stantly improved both TWS and SS. He has ri;: 
the storm of the public’s demands without fran 
tically beating a hasty retreat as so many less 
hardy souls would have* done. Under his auspices, 
several new writers had the thrill of being 'discov- 
ered. Through the banter and insults he has shown 
he possesses both tact and a sense of humor. .The 
latter, incidentally, is a quality which a lot of people 
connected with.stf lack. 

So, in a nutshell, TWS and SS have progressol 
quite a way due to Merwin’s very capable self 
and if Mines does take over, he will be expected to 
do as much, if not more. 

The letter column, for reasons known only to 
Merwin,. seems to be. rather on the dull side this 
time.' In .fact, T don’t remember when I'ye seen 
such a waste of paper. Maybe this will help the 
people who complain about the Regularity of Vick, 
Silverberg, McCain, Farnham, and Bradley letters, 
to realize that it is these letters by a comparative 
few, that make the department 'alive and worth 
while. 

A parting shot at the cover. I’m wondering if 
Schomburg isn’t a Bergey of another color 1 — 
26601 So. Western/ Lomita, Calif. 

I am reminded of, a comment which comes, I 
think, from Mark Twain, in which people 
picked on a public character unmercifully,, call- 
ing him worthless and worse. And then when 
lie finally retired and his son took over, they 
.grumbled that the.boy wasn’t the man his father 
had been! Merwin, are you listening? 

FAN ALONE 

by Mrs. Philip.Cerding 

Dear Sam: I want to express my sincere appre- 
ciation, not only for printing my letter in your 
readers' column, but for printing it in -one of the 
best issues of TWS' that I’ve ever had the pleasure 
of reading. 

I’m very happy ‘about it — and. I’m sure my letter 
is, too — to actually be included between the covers 
of your mag along with Raymond Jones and Arthur 
Clarke (both are very special to me) a fine group 
of shorts, some excellent features, an editorial 
that proved of special interest to me, and bless 
Bergey for that cover. In other words, my quarter 
for the August issue hit the jackpot. 

I hate to throw cold water in your face, now, but 
I sure didn't get the results I expected. to, 'Perhaps 
I expected too much. I did acquire several won- 
derful new pen friends — but I drew an absolute- 
blank concerning the preservation of mags and the 
unveiling of local fans. 



I wondered, in my previous letter, if I was the 
only sf ' reader and- fan here. Now I know darn 
well I am. I checked at the only store in town 
where sf and f mags can be bought — and I'm the 
only one that buys them! 

Guess ril have to resign myself to being a lone 
wolf. I’m no longer entirely new to sf ranks and 
have learned a Httle about how to get around via 
the mail routes. So, guess I’ll have to be content 
with that. 

I took care of my magazine problem very nice- 
ly. I stopped collecting them. I think what I’m 
doing with them now is serving a much better 
purpose. Whenever I run across anyone in need of 
such^ material — such as Canadian fans or overseas 
fans who can’t obtain them, or mag collectors, or 
newcomers to .the sf field, or someone who is ill, 
etc. — I try to take care of their needs. I suppose 
you could call it a sort of free magazine service. 
Some people would call me nuts, I guess (I still buy 
all of them). But- I know the pleasure. I derive 
from reading sf and f' and, if I can bring that 
pleasure to a number of other people, all to the 
good. Lots better than having them rot in a dank, 
hot, musty old attic. 

I did, .not mean to go on at such length — bad 
habit of mine. Thanks again for your efforts in 
my behalf and for- taking the time to listen to- me. 

, I honestly tried to find something in the August 
issue to complain about. All I can say is — no luck. 
And good luck to you and your baby — TWS.— Box 
484, Roseville, III. 

: Two markets for your surplus magazines are 
indicated in this very column, Nancy. And 
bless you for that generous impulse. 

LITERARY COMPETITION 

by David A. Bates 

Dear Sir : . I am sorry to see that Sam Merwin 
is leaving TWS. The magazine was vastly im-. 
proved 'while' he edited it. 

The October issue is the best this year. All the- 
stories were good and so were the articles. James 
Blish.was by far the best. 

ASYLUM SATELLITE was good but the end- 
ing seemed to have been cut. Otherwise it was- 
first class. 

MERAKIAN MIRACLE was the best. Mainly 
because of the gal’s alienness. Rd like to see more’ 
stories with the people completely different from 
Earthmen. 

* RETURN would have been better in a fantasy 
mag. I like Matheson’s style of weaving a bit of 
horror into the plot. Let us have longer stories 
by him.' 

All the other stories were good, but the three 
above were the ones most worthy of mention. 

Are you planning, a WONDER STORY AN- 
NUAL this year? I would like to see THE FORT- 
RESS OF UTOPIA by Jack Williamson again. 

One thing more. I am planning a fanzine and 
I need material. I need fiction, poetry, book re- 
views, etc. Material does not need to' be typed. It 
will be a ten to twenty page gj^ve out bi-monthly I — ■ 
810 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

WONDER STORY ANNUAL should hit 
the stands shortly after this issue of TWS. 



Sorry you didn't speak up about FORTRESS 
OF UTOPIA sooner. You’ll find DEATH OF 
IRON by S. S. Held as the featured novel. This 
fine French story of a crisis in the industrial 
age has been given a distinguished translation 
by Fletcher Pratt and remains one of the most 
interesting bits of early science fiction. 

GOODBYE AND HELLO 

by C. A. Steward 

Dear Ex-Serge Saturn: Well, Sain, it. looks, as 
tho you put your all into the Oct. 15 ish of- TWS, 
it being the last one you will edit. It was a great 
issue. I enjoyed every story. ASYLUM SATEL- 
LITE was great; THE PLAGIAN SIPHON, sen- 
sational, THE M-ERAKIAN MIRACLE, colossal, 
ULTIMATE ANSWER, stupendous, THE CAVE 
WHERE I AM^HIDING, astounding, RETURN, 
amazing. .In short the whole darn ish was extra-' 
ordinaryly good. Especially your editorial. 

I particularly liked ASYLUM SATELLITE 
since it could come true in the near future. Jack 
Vance's novelet came next. In fact I rate the 
stories in the same oilder that they are listed on 
the contents page. 

The cover ? A masterpiece. I didn’t like Schom- 
burg’s effort on FSM, in fact I disliked it muchly 
but he redeemed, himself with his TWS cover. 
And strange as it may seem it illustrated the lead 
novel. 

Best letters were, in this order: Marion Zimmer 
Bradley, Lin Carter and Mrs. R. M. Faulkner. 

Well, I guess that’s all except congratulations, 
Sam, for a job well done, and welcome Sam 
Mines. 

Whoa, don’t go way yet, I’d like to add that if 
this’ letter gets into print (which is hardly likely) 

I would like to hear from some of you fans. — 
166 McRoberts Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

Seriously, there is no doubt that Merwin set 
the course for TWS and SS and the change in 
the mags has been marked in a short time. All 
you characters are now sitting around with your 
fangs sharpened and waiting to see what hop- 
pen. If it will help any, I would remark that 
the groundwork done by Sam has been invalu- 
able and that it won’t 'be too hard to keep stories 
and art work on a steadily rising plane. That’s 
a promise. 

HOMO SUPERIOR 

by J. N. Spiliane 

Dear Mr. Merwin ; Note : The enclosed’ is not 
meant as a tirade against all stf or all readers, but 
merely as a suggestion to re-evaluate our cultural' 
position and as a suggestion to guide us to a unified 
scientific vfuture. 

“Better to hang together — ” 

I am not going to take this opportunity either to 
compliment or criticize yours or any other stf 
magazine, as I have had innumerable hours of 
pleasurable reading from publications in this field,. 
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but I want to emphasize a position that I feel your 
readers should endeavor to establish in our civiliza- 
tion. 

From the many letter columns that appear in stf 
magazines it is apparent that your readers consider 
'themselves somewhat chronologically advanced and 
perhaps even a bit superior: yes, superior in their 
evaluations of the future of science and even su- 
. perior intellecutally in that they feel they have a 

• more cogent answer to scientific solutions of the 
sociological problems of our culture. 

Thus, if your readers do feel that tills' superiority 
is justified, then, and only then, I have a few sug- 
gestions -to offer for their consideration. 

If- your readers feel that science through science- 
fiction can indicate the way to answer the prob- 
lems that confront us and overcome the sociological 
lag that exists in relation to our scientific tech- 
nology, then they should remove' the present con- 
scious and immature attempt to maintain an ex- 
clusiveness’ from the majority of people in our 
culture. 

In your letter columns there is an obvious effort 
made to speak-and write uniquely and hence unin- 
telligibly to the novice and illiterate in stf term- 
inology.. We must make ^rselves intelligible to 
others -so that they may gain the mental enlighten- 
ment and the assistance that scientific reason can 
offer to mature thinking. We must offer our con- 
temporaries the jewels of writing that often occur 
in stf magazines : those stories which embody a 
mature fictional approach to' scientific reason, a 
logical evaluation of future tendencies in present 
science and perhaps, most important, good short 
story development that can make stf interesting and 
understandable to the majority of our people. Se- 

• lected stf stories already have been used as an 
example of good thinking and writing in some 
colleges. 

By doing these things, we can raise the level of 
reason throughout our culture, and also appear to 
others as mature intellectual leaders rather thait 
as zealots and intellectual snobs speaking gibberish 
and secluded in futuristic burrows continually 
squabling over insignificant details while we allow 
our culture to show all the indications of illogical 
reasoning, scientific misdirection, sociological im- 
maturity and lack of self-sacrificing and mature 
leadership. ' 

We can provide all these things but not if we are 
as subjective as religious zealots, catty as a woman’s 
sewing circle and immature as. a high school 
sorority. To lead we must achieve unity and ma- 
turity of thought within our culture and remem- 
ber — : the future will be the reward of our scien- 
tific aloofness. The road to the future, as always 
will be bordered by the graves of secluded scientific 
fanatics . — 165 Madison St., Wellsville, N. Y 

If We interpret this letter correctly, it is aimed 
more at fans than at writers. In truth, it has- 
been our contention — and our aim to further it 
— that science-fiction stories are becoming more 
universal, more aware of the basic ingredients 
which make good literature, whatever the med- 
ium in which they may be cast. This makes 
them more understandable to larger groups of 
• people. There has been a movement among 
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certain fans to reverse this, to make our stories 
more and more esoteric, thus driving away pos- 
sible readers and making the entire science-fic- 
tion movement more and more inbred. This, of 
course, would spell its death. An art whichi.be- 
comes so highly specialized that only a handful 
of people are capable of understanding it, or of 
satisfying each other’s extremely critical tastes, 
winds up with these few creating only for each 
other, when obviously they should be creating 
for everyone. 

Let’s hope science fiction is making strides in 
the opposite direction. With which cheerful 
note, we’ll bow out and hope to see you all in 
the next installment of TRS.' 

— The Editor 



Seisms J>Ic£iojt 

KEVIEW 



FOUNDATION by Isaac Asimov, Gnome Press, New 
York, $2.75 

A RATHER leisurely and philosophical look 
at the world of the far future, seen through 
a pair of civilized eyes.- Asimov generates little 
heat: he never gets' very seriously angry with 
anyone. Even in the face of unarguable tyranny, 
injustice, or Avhat have you, his attitude is still 
calm and reasonable — ^boys will be human, and 
after all what can- you expect? -The result is 
slow-paced, pleasant and apparently more than 
satisfying to uncounted numbers of Asimov 
fans. 

In case you haven’t already read the magazine 
version, FOUNDATION describes the-manner 
in which tyranny grows out of tyranny. The 
revolutionaries become the new masters. This 
is hardly a hew idea.- The French revolution — 
the Bolshevik revolution — examples are on 
every hand. Its peculiar adaptation to stf lies 
in the thought that the scientists will one day 
come into power to become the new masters. 

Hari Sheldon, who pursued a career of 
‘'psychohistory” and was mildly, persecuted for 
predicting the fall of a huge Galactic Empire, 
outwitted his persecutors and set up the research 
Foundation which, after his death, grew to have 
more power than the original Empire it opposed. 
Sheldon’s aim was entirely altruistic. Forseeing 
the fall of. the Empire and 30,000 years of . 
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or money back. Write: 

NO-TO-BAC CO. 

DEPT. S HEWLETT, NEW YORK 



anarchy and turmoil to succeed it, he planned to 
cut that troubled period shorter by taking -pro- 
phylactic measures before the Empire succumbed 
to' its internal-diseases. But the founder’s ideals 
rarely survive unchanged through a long line* 
of descendants. 

And so Mr. Asimov leaps the centuries, hav- 
ing a look' here’ and there at "the e6fects of a 
'long range, policy and its repercussions. And 
•eventually the circle comes full swing again — 
and again and again. 
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THE DAY AFTER TOMORROW by Robert A. Heinlein, 
A Signet Book, published by the New American Library, 
New York, 25^. 

T his is by way of being an old friend, hav- 
ing first. seen the light of day in magazine 
form under the title THE SIXTH COLUMN 
in 1941, then. appearing in book form with the 
same title out of Gnome Press. Now its appear- 
ance in pocket size is well timed to catch new 
readers who’ve been converted to science fiction 
since its earlier appearance. 

Like van Vogt’s SLAN, this Heinlein dates 
back to an earlier period when a few writers of_ 
better than average talent were beginning to 
track the shell of “any-kind-of-writing-goes-as- 
long.-as-it's-science” and started working to- 
ward more serious characterization and a more 
realistic styje. As such, this is a pioneer story. 
It is ten years old and Heinlein has gone places 
since — in writing experience as well as^ success 
— but it still reads pretty well. Moreover, it is 
a good, exciting underground story. 

America has been completely conquered and 
subjugated. The people are in bondage tighter 
than the Nazis ever devised. Only one liberty 
is allowed them — freedoni of religion, for the 
rulers have found that religion provides an out- 
let and staves off revolt. So- the little under- 
ground movement which is left organizes a new 
religion, complete with temple and priests, and 
uses it as the basis for a campaign aimed at 
cracking the power of the invader and winning 
back their country. Six men against four hun- 
dred million, reads the back cover blurb. Makes 
fast, easy reading. Good fun. 



THE HOUSE OF MANY WORLDS by Sam Merwin Jr.. 
Doubleday & Co.. Inc. Carden City, 'N. Y., $2.75 

P UBLICATION of Sam's first' hard "cover 
science-fiction book comes just as his free- 
lance career gets under way. This novel actual- 
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ly needs no review for readers of TWS, who 
require no reminder that it was originally pub- 
lished in this very magazine. But if you hap- 
pened to miss it — don’t — which sounds like a 
Wilson Mizner in reverse. Just* in case: 
HOUSE OF MANY WORLDS is a parallel 
time track story, one with all kinds of amusing 
detours. 

A girl feature writer and her photographer 
blunder upon a. mysterious old house which is 
actually the time-gateway to any, one of several 
worlds. Then they discover that they have, been 
chosen for the delicate job of going into a few 
of these worlds and tinkering with events to 
change history just a little bit so that the time 
tracks will mesh and not foul up things happen- 
ing on sister tracks. For it is one of the con- 
comitants of the so-cailled parallel time track 
theory, that what happens in one dimension 
affects, invisibly, the worlds in the other dimen- 
sions. 

So, following this pair, you 'can have a look 
at what might have been — if we hadn't happened 
to invent the airplane, if the. Burr- Wilkinson 
-conspiracy had succeeded and these two plotters 
had become the founding fathers of a new nation 
called Columbia, instead of the United States. 
And if — but let’s ndt spoil it for you give the 
gimmick away. 

If you missed, HOUSE OF MANY 
WORLDS in TWS you can have it in a hand- 
some hard cover edition — or you may want to 
collect it anyway. It’s a landmark for Merwin, 
fixing the point at which he went into full time 
writing. Of course he is not confining himself 
to. science fiction, but a substantial protion of 
his output will be stf, so you'll be seeing more 
of these. 

— The Editor 
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A Commentary on Fandom 

"H'TPON attending a science-fiction conven- 
tion, where pro authors' and artists' arid 
editors may be observed walking about so cas- 
ually and in such abundance as to seem only 
half-gods, the freshman fan generally assumes 
an attitude of peculiar ambivalence. It is mani- 
fested by hesitant, stretchy-necked, glassy-eyed 
worship from afar; crashing, crowding, enor- 
mously vocal attempts to establish camaraderie 
whenever a Name can be flushed from the flock 
and driven to bay. A fan-editor we know- re- 
cently analyzed it as follows : 




STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGEMENT. 
AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3. 1933, AND JULY . 2. . 1944 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233), of Thrilling 
Wonder Stories, published bi-monthly at New-York', N. Y., 
for October 1, -1951. ' 1. The names and- addresBes of the 
publisher, editor, .managing editor, and buBinesa managers 
are: Publisher, Standard Magazines, Inc., 10 E. 40th 
Street,'*New York. N. Y. -Editor, Samuel Mines. .10 E. 40tb 
Street, New. York, N. W Managing editor, None. Business 
manager. Harry Slater, 10 E. 40th Street, New York, N. 
Y. 2. The owner is: Standard Magazines, Inc., 10 E. 
40th Street, New York, N. Y,, N. L. -Pines, 10 E. 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 3. The known ^bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgagee, 
or other securities are: None. 4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 
include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears.upon the books of the company ae trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is- acting also the 
etatements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge . and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and' securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner, Harry Slater, business manager. 
Sworn to and siibBcribed before me this 1st day of 
October, 1951. Eugene Wechsler, Notary Public, (My com- 
mission expires March 30, 1962) ' 



^ "The explanation- for the nutty behavior of 
the younger fans toward pros,” he said, more 
or less, "lies in the realm of psychiatry. It is a 
tocsin of hero-worship and envy and father- 
transference. I’m planning to write an article 
on it.” 

We have since secretly hoped that his energies 
became somehow diverted into less hazardous 
channels, A "tocsin of hero-worship, envy and 
father-transference” had obviously better be 
approached only by persons long experienced in 
dealing with, the human mind. 

Be that as it may, we suspect that our fan- 
editor's gobbledegook struck the head of the 
nail at least a glancing blow. And since noth- 
ing especially brilliant to say about fanzines 
occurs to us at the moment, we would like to 
tell you a tale that beautifuly illustrates this 
curious facet of fannishness. 

It is the tale of a visitation enjoyed by Stand- 
ard Magazines several days ago. We swear 
tha^t it is true, and admit that it is pointless.- 

Mid-morning of the day in question the glass 
doors out in the reception .room began to open. 
Oh, ve-e-r-r-ry hes-i-tant-ly but open they 
did. 

A fan appeared. 





Impressions of him vary, as must inevitably 
impressions acquired at the scene of any crime. 
But Joan, the lovely at the switchboard, states 
that he was fairly good-looking, well dressed, 
about seventeen years young. And that estimate 
of age is lent a certain weight by his first words 
on stage: “Phe-e-e-ew !” in an admiring tenor. 
“You’re jiist my type, baby!” 

“Plie-e-e-ew !” in an admiring tenor. “You’re 
just my type, baby !" 

Deftly countering this gambit, Joan extracted 
from him the nature of his mission, He was 
an out-of-town fan and was it Possible for 
him. to See the Editor of Startling Stories, 
please, if He wasn’t too busy Talking to Au- 
thors ? 

Joan underplayed it. She turned to her 
switchboard with a quiet little smile. “Why, of 
course I’ll call him. He’ll be right out to 
see you 

The Fan — we shall call him that — staggered 
visibly upon receipt of this intelligence. His 
cavalier manner, at best a translucent mask for 
fear and trembling, departed in the face of the 
fact. His eyes bulged, his pulsebeat rose to an 
audible drone, and in a voice that combined 
blank incredulity with the very ne plus ultra 
of ecstatic transport he cried : 

‘'Just like that?*’ 

Silver and Jade Bems 

So much for idolization, or idealization if you 
prefer. It may certainly be deduced from this 
flabbergasted bleat that our aficionado in the 
reception room had expected to be conducted by 
Hiish-voiced secretaries into an editorial sanctum 
quite some distance out of this or any other 
world . something Jack Vance might night- 
mare, if'he does nightmare. Original Bergeys 
would line the walls of this Temple of Stf; 
some old Brownes, too. The ceiling would be 
made up entirely of Finlays and Orbans, softly 
and indirectly lighted. .A chinchilla carpet 
stretching from curving stellite wall to stellite 
wall; a teakwood desk with silver and jade 
Bems cavorting through its inlaid surface; 
drapes of spun neutronium, a private solarium 
and laboratory in one corner, and two blonde 
stenographers (really too gorgeous to be hu- 
man) sifting respectfully at the bidding of — 

The Master. 

Pardon our wistful laughter. Let’s replay that 
scene as it actually happened: 

Sam Mines — who is a nice guy with a wife, 

[Turn page] 
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a kid, a Top.sy-type dog and a home with a 
prize lawn out -on Long Island — pushed back 
from his'littered oak desk, reached over to shrug 
into his coat (s. o. p. when seeing visitors in the 
Showcase), tripped over his typewriter table 
(his nearest official approach to stenos, blonde 
or'otherwise) on the way to the door, and stum- 
bled forth in a cloud of pained comments to 
greet the Fan; 

Conversation ensued, somewhat dampened at 
first by the Fan’s chagrin at discovering that 
Sam wasn’t, nine feet tall. And more conversa- 
:tion, which -led eventually to the following dia- 
logue — and, if you will note, just about, the 
quickest transition from awe to lion-bearding on 
record : 

Sam: Yesp-Ave keep the cover paintings for 
future issues right here > in the* office until we 
use them. 

Fan: C-could — I see one of them? 

Sam: (fubbing his leg zvhere he hanged the 
table, but feeling kind of frietidly) Well I 
don’t know why not: Come on. inside. 

(Several jnoments later Sam and the Fan are 
standing by the shelves in the art departments 
stockroom)^ 

Sam: (pulling out a canvas) Here’s a new 
Schomburg — how d’you like it? 

Fan: (eyes blazing,. Ungers clawed, breath 
trumpeting a ravenous tally-ho through dilated 
nostrils) CAN I HAVE JTf 

(After a reflective fnoment, stunned but 
gracious but negative sounds from Sam) 

Fan: (moving in tensely) Then — can I have 
some original illustrations? 

■ Sam: (a Utile numbly) I’m sorry, hut that 
isn't possible. We put them in storage, and — 
Fan: Then how about an original manuscri — 
(The suspicion of a man-eating rumble begins 
in Sam's throat) 

Sam: Tm afraid — • 

Fan: (eyes glaring hypnotically, into Sam's) 
Then maybe you could — 

Sam: I — 

Fan: — Give me — : 

It is both startling and thrilling to wonder if 
the Fan remembers just how he came to be out- 
side in the hall, waiting for an elevator, his 
hand aching froni hearty parting handclasps. 
It is a known fact that the master barely re- 
members how he got hack to his office. 

H’m memories. It all reminds of the 
time we went up to see JWC, Jr., thirteen years 
ago when we were a pup. .He wasn’t nine feet 
tall either. He was onlyeight feet tall: 

Gould oriIy>happen in science fiction. 

—JEROME BIXBY 
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JUST 1 O O K 

The Large Benefit This Low 
' I Cost Policy Provides ! 

.The Service Life Family Hospital Plan 
covers -'you arid your .family, for about 
everything — for et'cry accidcnt'.'aind for all 
common and rare diseases after the policy 
has been in force 30 days or more. Very 
serious disease such as cancer, tuberculo- 
sis, heart disease, diseases involving female 
organs, sickness resulting in a surgical 
operation, hernia, lumbago and sacroiliac 
conditions originating after the policy is 
in force six months are all covered 
Hospitalization caused by attempted sui- 
cide, use of intoxicants or. narcotics, in- 
. sanity, arid venereal disease, isinaturally 
, excluded.' ^ ‘ ' j 

, ,Th^ money is all yours — for'*any pur- 
pose you want to use it. There arc no 
hidden meanings or big words in the 
policy. We urge yoii and every family and 
also individuals to send for this policy 
on our 10 day free trial offer— and be con- 
vinced that no other hospital plan offers 
you so much for your $1.00 a month! 

TWO SPECIAL FEATURES 

MATERNITY 

Bmanisllt Small Eitrg Cost 

■' Women who will some day 

f have babies will want lo 

j. 's'.xf.Jjof . take advantage ol a special 

> : :N4s low cost maternity rider. 

^ .• y. Pays S50.00 for childbirth 

H confinement cither in the 

hospital or at home, after 
policy has l>een in force 
10 months. Double the 
amount on twins. 

^ POLIO 

Benefits Ai No Extra Cost 

{ . !:!« In lieu of other regular 

benefits policy pays these 
benefits if |)olio strikes— 
• For Hospital Bills. 

i up to $500.00 

Py/lt For Doctor's Bills while in 

the hospital, Up to $500.00 
v::::: ; : Por Ofthopjedic Appli- 

: : - v ances, up to $500.00 

. TOTAL OF $1,500.00 




_ Policy Pays for a Day, a Week, 

asB y I a Month, a Year-ymt as /o/)f 

s eHer «e fB I 

l« monev* 

necessary for you to be hospitalized! 

3c A DAY IS ALL YOU PAY 

for this outstanding new Family Protection 

Wonderful news! This new policy covers everyone from infancy to age 70! When sickness 
or accident sends you or a member of your family to the hospital— this policy PAYS 
$1CW.00 PER WEEK for a day. a month, even a year ... or just as long as you stay in the 
hospital. What a wonderful feeling to know,.your savings are protected and you won't have 
to go into debt. The money is paid DIRECT TO YOU to spend as you wish. This remark- 
able new Family Hospital Protection cosU only 3c a day for each adult 18 to 59 years of 
age, and for age 60 to 70 only 4|^c a day. This policy even covers children up to 18 years 
of age with cash benefits of ^0.00 a week while in the hospital — yet the cost is only 1 ]4c 
a day’ for each child! Benefits paid while confined to any recognized hospital, except 
government hospitals, rest homes and clinics, spas or sanitariums. Pick your own doctor. 
Naturally this wonderful policy is issued only to individuals and families now in good 
health; otherwise the cost would be sky high. But once protected, you are covered for 
^ aWut every sickness or accident. Persons covered may return as often as necessary to the 
hospital within the year. 



This is What $100.00 a Week 
Can Mean to You When in the 
Hospital for Sickness or Accident 

Money melts away fast when you or a 
'member of your family has to go to the 
hospital. You have to pay costly hospital 
board and room' . . . doctor’s bills and 
maybe the surgeon's bill loo . necessary 
medicines, operating room fees— a thou- 
sand and one things you don't count on. 
What a Godsend this READY CASH 
BENEFIT WILL BE TO YOU. Here’s 
cash to go a long way toward paying heavy 
hospital expenses— and the money left over 
can help i^y you for time lost from your 
job or business. Remember— all cash bene- 
fits are paid directly to you. 
REMEMBER-$100.00 A WEEK CASH I 



Examine This Policy Without 
Cost or Obligation — Read It— 
Talk It Over— Then Decide 
10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 

You are invited to inspect this new kind of 
Family Hospital Plan. We will send the 
actual policy to you for ten days at no cost 
or obligation. Talk it over with your bank- 
er, doctor, lawyer or spiritual adviser. Then 
make up your mind. This policy backed by 
the full resources of the nationally known 
Service Life Insurance Company of Omaha. 
Nebraska— organized under the laws of 
Nebraska and with policyholders in every 
state. SEND NO MONEY — just your 
name and address ! No obligation, of course f 

BENEFIT IS ACTUALLY S14.25 PER DAY! 



FREE 



INSPECTION .. 
MAIL COUPON 

The Actual Policy Will.Come lo You 
ol Onde Without Cost or Oblioolion 




Tlio Service Life Insurance Company 
Hospital Department P-17, Omaha 2 , Nebraska 

Please rush the new Family Hospital Protection 
Plan Policy to me on 10 days Free Ins^tion. 
I understand' that 1 am under no obligation. 



SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



Assetx of $13,188,604.16 at of Januaiy 1, 1951 



HospHol Department P-17, Omoha 2, Nebraska 



City or Town Siato. 
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My values in made-to-measure suits are so s^i^tional, thou- 
sands of men order when they see the actual^arments. I make 
it easy for you to get your own suit to wear and show — and to 
MAKE MONEY IN FULL OR SPARE TIME! MY PLAN IS 
AMAZING! Just take a few orders at my low money-saving 
prices — that’s all I Get your own personal suit, and make money 
tv fast taking orders. You need no experience. You need no money 
now or any time. Just rush your name and address for complete 
facts and BIG SAMPLE KIT containing more than 100 actual 
woolen samples. It’s FREE I Get into the big-pay tailoring field 
and earn up to $16.00 in a day! Many men are earning even 
morel You can t^gin at once in spare time to take orders and 
pocket big profits. All you do is show the big, colorful different 
styles. Men order quickly because you offer fine quality at un- 
beatable prices. Yes — superb made-to-measure cutting and 
sewing — and complete satisfaction guaranteed. It’s easy to 
get first orders, but repeat orders come even easier. With my 
big, complete line you beginvearning big money at once and 
you build a steady, big-profit repeat business at the same time. 

No E^rgserieinKE® — No Monte) 

EvsE^YTiHiiNG syppE-osis mm 

Tea need no money >— no experience — no special training. Tour friends, neishbom, 
relatives, feUow>worket8, wlU be eager to give you orders once you show them the 
outstanding quality of the fabrics, the top notch fit of made-to-measure tailoring 
and the money-saving low prices. Every customer Is a source of additional pros- 
pects. In no time at all, you’ll find the orders rolling In footer and faster. And 
every order puts a h andso me, spot-cash profit In your pocketl MoU the coupon 
for your big FllEE OUTFIT Of styles and samples NOWl 

^PROGRESS TAIIORING CO:TDe^trC-377 

500 S. Threop Street, Chicago 7, III. 



Mail Coupon for 

FREE: ©OTF-BT! 

We supply everything-r^ample fabrics, full- 
color style cards, order forms, measurine: 
materials — all packed in a handsome, pro- 
fessional leatherette-covered carrying case. 
Work full time, or spare .time. Either way 
you’ll be amazed at how fast you take orders 
dn'd how 'your profits begin to mount! Fill 
out and mail coupon, today.. 



